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SCHOOL   COMMITTEE. 
1907. 


Hon.  Walter  C.  Ward  well,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

Term  expires,  Dec. 

*Mr.  Warren  P.  Adams,  12  Sumner  Road   .  1908 

*Rev.  George  W.  Bicknell,  D.D.,  330  Harvard  Street  1907 

Lawrence  G.  Brooks,  Esq.,  8  Francis  Avenue     .         .  1907 

*Mr8.  Carolyn  P.  Chase,  19  Lancaster  Street  1909 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Cheney,  3  Clinton  Street  1908 

Kdward  a.  Counihan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  130  Otis  Street  1909 

Miss  Ada  R.  Kinsman,  15  Watson  Street    .         .  1908 

*Dr.  Sherman  R.  Lancaster,  5  Pleasant  Street  .  1907 

Mr.  James  A.  Lew,  40  Magee  Street  ....  1909 

Mr.  William  Tagoard  Piper,  179  Brattle  Street       .  1909 

J.  Henry  Russell,  Esq.,  176  Hancock  Street  1909 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Sands,  22  Avon  Street  1907 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sharkey,  259  Elm  Street  ...  1908 

Dr.  John  E.  Somers,  1979  Massachusetts  Avenue      .  1908 

Rev.  Robert  Walker,  74  Fourth  Street  1907 


William  Taggard  Piper,  Frt^sidatt. 

Sanford   B.  Hubbard,  Secrefary  ant/  Af/erit. 

William  E.  McAnaul,  Par/e. 


Regular  meetings  of   the  school  committee  are   held  on  the   third 
Thursday  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock  v.  m. 


SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS. 
William  C.   Bates         ....         Residence,  13  Forest  Street. 

Office   Hours. 

city  hall. 

From  4  to  T)  o'clock  p.m.  on  school  days. 


*£lecte<}  at  large. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 
1907. 


Teachvrs — Mr.  Bickiiell,  Mr.   Walker,  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Somers. 

Text-Book^ — Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Sharkey, 
and  Mr.  Brooks. 

Schoolhovses — Mr.  Somers,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Counihan. 

Hlfjh  Schooh — Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  Walkerj  Mrs.  Chase, 
and  Mr.  Sharkey.  • 

Trainhifj  School — Mi.  Sands,  Mr.  Walker,  Miss  Kinsman,  Mr.  Cheney, 
and  Mr.  Somers. 

Kindergartens — Mrs.  ('hase,  Mr.   Lew,   Miss  Kinsman,  Mr.    Sands, 
and  Mr.  Counihan. 

Eveniny  Schools — Mr.  Walker,  Mrs.  Chase,  Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Lew, 
and  Mr.  Brooks. 

Special  Studies— 'Mr.  Sharkey,  Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Lew,  Miss  Kins- 
man, and  Mr.  Counihan. 

RulrJi — Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Sharkey. 

Finance — The  President,  e.r  officio^  Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr.  Sands. 

Sujf piles — Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Brooks. 


THE   ASSIGNMENT   OF   SCHOOLS. 
1907. 


The  schools  are  assigned  to  individual  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee as  follows :  — 

To  Mr.  Adam^  —  The  Agassiz,  the  Felton,  and  the  Merrill. 

To  Mr.  BickneU  — The  Harvard. 

To  Mr.  Brooks —  The  Houghton,  and  the  Riverside. 

To  Mrs.  Chase —  The  Holmes,  and  the  Peabody. 

To  Mr.  Cheney  —  The  Parker,  and  the  Roberts. 

To  Mr.  Counihan  —  The  Gore,  and  the  Thorndike. 

To  3llss  Kinsman  —  The  Boardnian,  and  the  Willard. 

To  Mr.  Laneastei*  —  The  Morse,  and  the  Tarbell. 

Tn  Mr.  Lew  —  The  Webster. 

To  Mr.  Fiper  —  The  Gushing,  the  Lowell,  and  the  Russell. 

To  Mr.  Bussell  —  The  Fletcher,  and  the  Gannett. 

To  Mr.  Sands  —  The  Reed,  the  Shepard,  and  the  Wyman. 

Tn  Mr.  Sharkey  — The  Kelley,  and  the  Otis. 

To  Mr.  Sotners  —  The  Ellis,  and  the  Sleeper. 

To  Mr.  Walker — The  Lassell,  the  Putnam,  and  the  Taylor. 

The  kindergartens  are  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Kindergartens. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1906 


In  compliance  with  Section  44  of  the  llules  of  the  School  Board,  the 
Superintendent  herewith  "submits  his  second  annual  report,  it  being  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  liM)(): — 

This  report  follows  the  plan  wliich  has  obtained  in  the  reports  of  the 
Cambridge  School  Committee  for  a  number  of  years. 

Information  concerning  Ihe  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
schools,  tables  of  statistics,  and  statements  showing  the  expenditures  are 
given  in  such  a  way  that  citizens  may  have  accurate  information  about 
the  management  of  the  scliools  and  their  cost. 


rOPULATION    OF   CaMRKIDGK. 


1875 
1885 


47,838 
58,C58 
1906  (estimated) 


1895 
1906 


81,643 
97,434 


99,934 


School  CKNsrs. 
Number  of  children  in  the  city  five  years  old  or  more,  but  less  than 
fifteen. 


1875  (taken  in  May) 
1885  (taken  in  May) 


8,128 
10,957 


1906  (taken  in  September) 


1895  (taken  in  May) 

1905  (taken  in  September) 


16,929 


Schools  \si>  Classrooms. 
December,  1906. 

1        Classrooms  in  \ 
1 


Latin  School 

English  High  Scliool 
Kintige  Manual  Training  School  1 

Grammar  Schools      ....  5 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  14 

Primary  Schools        .  14 

Kinderjjartens  ....        16 

Kvening  High  School  .        .  I 

Evening  Drawing  Schools  2 

Evening  Manual  Training  School  1 

Evening  Elementary  Schools  4 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools    .... 
Whole  number  of  classrooms  for  Day  Schools  . 
Whole  number  of  Evening  Schools 
Whole  number  of  classrooms  for  Evening  Schools 


12,869 
15,858 


16 

12 

14 

70 

156 

77 

16 

11 

4 

3 

32 

62 

3n 

8 

50 
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Number  of  Teachers  in  the  Day  Schools. 
[Tbe  directors  of  special  studies  and  the  teachers  of  sewing  are  included  In  the  totals.] 


December 

Latin 
School 

English 
High 
School 

Manual 

Training 

School 

Grammar 
Schools 

Primary 
Schools 

Kinder, 
gartens 

Total 

1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 

24 
23 
28 
24 
25 

24 
24 
24 
24 
25 

15 
16 
19 
22 
22 

179 
188 
187 
191 
199 

140 
142 
142 
144 
143 

25 
29 
29 
32 
81 

417 

428 

435 

•461 

♦459 

*  Four  unasslgned  teachers  are  Included  in  the  total  for  1905  and  1906. 


Attendance  at  All  the  Day  Schools. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Dally 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1902 

16.341 

14,244 

18,215 

92.8 

1903 

16,394 

14,397 

13,250 

92.0 

1904 

16,257 

14,454 

18,361 

92.4 

1905 

16,:^81 

14,606 

18,550 

92.8 

1906 

16,740 

14.907 

18,855 

92.9 

Attendance  at  the  Latin  School. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Dally 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1902 

488 

4(>5 

441 

95.1 

1903 

501 

474 

451 

94.9 

1904 

510 

487 

465 

95.5 

1005 

664 

531 

506 

95.2 

1906 

577 

o30 

508 

95.8 

Attendance  at  the  English  High  School. 


^ 


Year 

'  Num))er  of  Pupils 
Reglsteretl 

Average  Numl>er 
Belonging 

Average  Dally 

Per  cent 

Aitendance 

of  Attendance 

1902 

i 

677 

498 

464 

93.1 

li>U3 

5^3 

493 

470 

95.3 

1904 

605 

r.66 

530 

95.4 

1905 

69r> 

550 

525 

95.5 

1906 

619 

570 

r.45 

95.8 
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ATTBNDANCK  at  TIIR   MANUAL  TRAINING    SCIIOOL. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 

Average  Dally 

Per  cent 

Registered 

lielongliig 

Atteudance 

of  Attendiince 

1902 

25. 

242 

229 

94.4 

1903 

800 

262 

251 

95  9 

1904 

351 

315 

302 

95.9 

1905 

426             ! 

396 

377 

95.1 

1906 

489             I 

1 

440 

417 

94.7 

Attkndancr  at  rni5  Gkammar  Schools. 


Year 

'  Number  of  Pupils 
'        Reglbtered 

Average  Number  ' 
HeloiiglDg 

6,711             ' 
6,725             ' 
6,701             ' 
6,713             1 
6,887             ! 
1 

Average  Daily 
Atteudance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

7,359 
1            7,279 
1            7,322 
1            7,457 
1            7,412 
1 

6,316 
6,?06 
6,816 
6,831 
6,508 

94  1 
93.8 
94.3 
94  3 
94.5 

Attkndanck  at  tiik  ruiMAKY  ScHOOLS. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils' 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Dally 

1           Per  cent 

Registered        i 

Attendance 
5,249 

1       of  Attendance 

1902 

6,687 

5,708 

1              92.0 

1903 

6,711 

.1,755 

5,227 

,              90  8 

1904 

6.534 

5,705 

5,194 

,              1)1.0 

1905 

6,369 

5,629 

5,173 

i              91  9 

1906 

6,682 

5,738 

5,27.S 

1              91.9 

Attkndanck  at  tiik  Kixdkkgaiitkns. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Number  i 
Belonging 

Average  Dally 
Atteudance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1902 

976 

1 
620              1 

516 

83  2 

1903 

1.020 

688              I 

545 

79.2 

1904 

929 

690              1 

o.-»4 

80.2 

1905 

980 

787 

6H8 

81  1 

1906 

961 

742             1 

604 

81  3 

12 
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Number  OF  Pupils  Admitted   to  the  Lowest  Grade  of  the  Latin  School 

Course,  6  years. 


Year 

Boys 

Average  Age 

Girls 

Average  Age 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906  . 

60 
65 
67 
61 
67 

14  years  5  months                88 
14  years  4  months                80 
14  years  5  months        |        91 
14  years  6  months        !        92 
14  years  2  months        '        85 

14  years  4  months 
14  years  5  months 
14  years  7  months 
14  years  8  months 
14  years  2  months 

Number  of  Pl^pils  Graduated  from  the  Latin  School. 
Course,  6  years. 


Year 

Boys 

Average  Age 

Girls 

Average  Age 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

28 
18 
19 
40 
27 

19  years    1  month 
18  years    4  months 
18  years    1  month 
18  years  11  months 
18  years    6  months 

89 
31 
31 
30 
32 

18  years    9  months 
18  years  10  months 
18  years    9  months 
18  years    7  mouths 
18  years    8  months 

Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  of   the  English  High 

School. 


Year 

Boys                    Average  Age               |      Girls 

1 

Average  Age 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

41 
58 
24 
10 

17 

14  years  8  months 
14  years  8  months 
14  years  5  months 
14  years  6  months 
14  years  6  months 

155 
192 
186 
209 
233 

15  years    1  month 
15  years    0  months 
15  years    0  months 
14  years    6  months 
14  years  11  months 

NuMBKR  OF  Pupils  Gkaduated  from  the  English  High  School. 
Year       I       Boys      I  Average  Age.  I      Girls  Average  Age. 


1902 
19U3 
1904 
1905 
190G 


s 


18  years    7  months  |  61 

18  years    8  months  .  58 

1 8  years    7  months  I  64 

18  years  10  months  61 

17  yoars    7  months  i  67 


18  years  9  mouths 
IS  years  7  months 
18  years  9  months 
18  years  9  months 
18  years  '»  months 
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Number  of  Popils  Admittkd  to  thk  Lowest  Grade  of  the  Manual  Training 
School,  with  the  Number  of  Guaduates. 


Year 

Admitted 

Average  Age 

Graduated 

Average  Age 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

127 
144 
194 
199 

167 

15  years    2  months 
15  years    2  months 
15  years    0  months 
15  years    0  months 
14  years  11  months 

28 
38 
30 
32 
45 

19  years  2  months 
18  years  7  months 
18  years  3  months 
18  years  7  months 
18  years  9  months 

Nl^ber  ok  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 


Grammar 

Primary 

Year 

Schools. 
Course,  6  yrs. 

Average  Age 

Scbools. 
Course,  8  yrs. 

Average  Age. 

1902 

643 

14  years  11  months 

1,460 

9  years  6  months 

19U3 

648 

14  years    9  months 

1,428 

9  years  5  months 

1904 

708 

14  years  10  months 

1,444 

9  years  6  months 

1905 

720 

14  years  10  months 

1,427 

9  years  6  months 

1906 

713 

14  years    9  months 

1,609 

9  years  5  months 

Length  of  Time  in  Complkting  the  Course  of  Study  in  the 
Grammar  Schooi^. 


Year 


In  4  years 


In  6  years 


In  •  years 


In  7  years  or  more 


1902 
1903 
1H04 
1905 
1906 


7  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 


27  per  cent 

26  per  cent 

28  per  cent 
28  per  cent 

27  per  cent 


61  per  cent 
53  per  cent 

52  per  cent 

53  per  cent 
51  per  cent' 


15  per  cent 
15  per  cent 

15  per  cent 
13  per  cent 

16  per  cent 


Length  of  Time  in  Completing  thk  Course  of  Study  in  the 
Primary  Schools. 


Year  |    In  2  years 

In  24  years    i     In  3  years         In  3^  years 

i                          1 

In  4  years 

In  4|  years 
^       ur  ntore 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
2  per  cent 

4  per  ce^t 

2  per  cent 

2  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
1  per  cent 
1  per  cent 

62  per  cent     4  per  cent 
60  per  cent  i  5  per  cent 
54  per  cent     6  per  cent 
60  per  cent  >  6  per  cent 
58  per  cent     4  per  ctnt 

20  per  cent 
22  per  cent 

24  per  cent 

21  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

9  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

8  per  cent 
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NUMUER   OF  TrPILS   IN   THE    LaTIN    SCHOOL,    DECEMBER,    1906. 


Grade 


Boye 


Girls 


Total 


Ver  cent 


Fourteeuth 
Thirteenth 
Twelfth... 
Eleventh '. . 
Tenth 

Total ... 


28 
41 
80 
38 
74 


39 
53 
49 

82 
89 


211 


312 


67 

94 

79 

120 

163 


523 


.128 
.180 
.162 
.229 
.311 


NUMUBR  OF  PL'PIW   IN   THE    ENGLISH    HiGH    SCHOOL,   DeCEMHKR,    1906. 


Grade 


Boys 


Thirteenth 1 

Twelfth I 

Eleventh I 

Tenth | 

^Specials 

Total I 

i 


Girls 


ToUl 


Per  cent 


16 

118 

134 

.211 

10 

95 

105 

.166 

8 

127 

135 

.213 

17 

229 

246 

.388 

• 

14 

14 

.022 

51 

583 

(;34 

Number  of  Pupiiifi  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  December,  1906. 


Grade 


Boys 


Thirteenth 
Twelfth... 
Eleventh  . . 
Tenth 

Total.... 


58 
.90 
135 
155 


438 


I 


This  school  is  for  boys 
only.     It  l>ecamc  a  part 
of  the  public  school  sys 
tern,  January  1,  1899. 


Per  cent 


.182 
.308 
.205 
.355 


Number  of  rurii.s  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  December,  1906. 


Grade 


I 


Ninth... 

D 

Eighth  . . 

C 

Seventh , 
Sixth... 

B 

Fifth  . . . 

A 

Fourth  . 

Total.. 


Boys 


Glrlri 


Total 


Per  cent 


273 

385 

658 

.089 

68 

65 

133 

.018 

363 

464 

827 

.112 

88 

90 

178 

.024 

506 

562 

1 ,068 

.145 

5.S8 

G(J3 

1.191 

.162 

109 

100 

209 

.029 

658 

<;52 

1,310 

.177 

173 

167 

340 

046 

788 

670 

K458 

.198 

3,614 

3,758 

7,872     [ 
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Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Third 

862 

964 

'       1,213 

786 

869 

1,014 

1,648 
1,833 
2,227 

.289 
.321 

Second  

Pirst 

.390 

Total 

3,039 

2,669 

6,708 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  in  the  Kindergartens. 


• 

Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Naniber  of 
Teachers 

1903 

383 

381 

764 

29 

1904 

378 

364 

742 

21^ 

1906 

41i5 

419 

834 

32 

1906 

398 

402 

800 

31 

Number  of  Pupii^  BblonginCi  to  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  with  thk 

Average  Attendance. 


VJOl 

1902 

I 

1            1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

193 
97 

220 
114 

187 
98 

107 
102 

188 
116 

220 
94 

Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  to  the  Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools^ 
WITH  THE  Average  Attendance. 


1901 

1902 

1903            1             1904 

1905 

1906 

1,286 
464 

1,367 
510 

1,664 
625 

1,795 
720 

2,306 
893 

2,312 
1,010 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Private  Schools  in  Cambridge,  Includincj  those 
IN  the  Parochial  Schools. 


1                              1                              ! 
1901                          1902             1              1903            i             1904 

1905 

1900 

1 
3,439                  8,461 

3.711           1        4,047 

1 

4,100 

4.008 

16  REPORT   OF    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 

Number  of  Age*  and  Schooling  Certificates  Issued. 


ISOl 

1902 

1908 

]90i             1             1905 

1906 

887 

607 
*864 

565 
•665 

578 
♦859 

666 
♦749 

851 
♦1,137 

*  IsBued  to  minors  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  accordance  wltti  the  law  of  1902. 

Cost  of  Instruction  in  the  Day  Scuooi^. 
L Salaries  of  teachers,  superintendent,  saperrisor,  agent,  clerks,  and  truant  officers.] 


Tear 

Number  of  Teachers 
in  December 

Average  Number 
of  Pupils 

Whole  Cost 

Cost  per  Pupil 

1876 

176 

7,066 

•  164,818.  00 

•23  32 

1880 

182 

7,176 

130,371  76 

18  17. 

1884 

216 

8.414 

152,290  62 

18  09 

1888 

241 

9,756 

175.77a  80 

18  02 

1892 

284 

10,861 

207,144  22 

19  07 

1896 

837 

11,967 

246,104  01 

20  60 

1898 

364 

12,907 

268,182  97 

20  78 

1900 

409 

13,816 

326,612  34 

23  63 

1902 

417 

14,244 

343,787  00 

24  14 

1903 

428 

r4,H97 

349,179  80 

24  26 

1904 

436 

14,454 

856,406  89 

24  66 

1906 

♦461 

14,606 

366,448  39 

25  09 

1906 

♦459 

14,907 

377,843  02 

26  31 

Cost  of  the  Day  Schools. 

[This  includes  the  cost  of  instruction,  of  text-books  and  supplies,  of  incidental  expenses,  of 
the  care  of  truants,  of  the  care  and  frepair  of  schoolhouses,  and  of  the  transportation  of  pupils.] 


Year 

Number  of  Teachers 
in  December 

Average  Number 
of  Pupils 

Whole  Cost 

Cost  per  Pupil 

1876 

176 

7,066 

$200,894  09 

$28  43 

1880 

182 

7,176 

153,967  56 

21  45 

1884 

216 

8.414 

203,234  56 

24  15 

1888 

241 

9,756 

225,408  57 

23  10 

1892 

284 

10,861 

266,651  02 

24  55 

1896 

337 

11.957 

316,090  83 

26  44 

1898 

304 

12,907 

345,566  30 

26  77 

1900 

409 

13,816 

417,554  00 

30  22 

1902 

417 

14,244 

427,856  71 

80  00 

1903 

428 

14.397 

429,554  89 

29  84 

1904 

435 

14,454 

450,810  44 

31   15 

1905 

♦451 

14,006 

462,412  09 

31  66 

1906 

♦459 

14,907 

464,529  43 

81   16 

*  Four  unacsigned  teachers  are  included. 

t  In  accordance  with  the  statutory  definition  of  the  support  of  public  schools,  the  cost  of 
the  repair  of  schoolhousei*  has  not  been  included  in  the  cost  of  the  schools  since  VMi  and  will  not 
be  in  the  future. 
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Cost  of  Instruction  in  the  Evbning  Schools. 


Tear 

Drawing 

High 

Manual 
Training 

EleiBvntary 

Total 

1902 

1903- 

1904 

1905 

1906 

$1,298  00 
1,428  00 
1,343  00 
1,491  00 
1,647  00 

$1,682  75 
1,683  00 
1,577  50 
1,709  00 
1,830  00 

$180  00 
788  00 

$3,218  50 
5,000  50 
5,708  00 
6,436  00 
7,440  50 

$6,199  25 
8,111  50 
8,628  50 
9,816  00 

11,705  50 

FINANCES. 

(For  the  financial  year  ending  December  1,  1906.) 

Co8t  of  instraction  in  the  day  schools $877,348  02 

Cost  of  instraction  in  the  evening  schools 11,705  50 

Cost  of  care  of  buildings,  including  heat  and  light,  day  schools         .  58,062  91 

Cost  of  care  of  baildings,  including  heat  and  light,  evening  schools  2,727  48 

Cost  of  text-books  and  supplies,  day  schools 24,239  23 

Cost  of  text-books  and  supplies,  evening  schools        ....  396  95 

Expended  for  care  of  truants 2,317  15 

Expended  on  flags  and  flagstaffs 44  85 

Expended  for  incidentals 2,184  27 

Expended  for  transportation  of  pupils 348  00 

Expended  on  vacation  schools                                         .        .        .  1,801  27 

Expendeil  on  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  alterations  ...  83  77 

Expended  on  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  equipment  .  364  68 

Expended  on  Houghton  schoolhouse 197  50 

Expended  on  Roberts  schoolhouse 72  38 

Expended  on  Wellington  schoolhouse 8,229  29 

Expended  for  furniture  .                 1,894  47 

Expended  for  repairs  to  buildings,  furniture,  etc 25,646  50 

Expended  for  sundry  labor  in  building  department     ....  2,17634 

$519,825  51 


Deducting  from  the  above  the  amount  received  for  the  tuition  of 
State  and  Boston  City  Wards,  81,013.00,  the  tuition  of  non-resi- 
dent pupils,  $5,123.00,  rebates  on  pay-roils,  $9.50,  the  amount 
received  for  the  sales  and  damages  of  books,  $687.81,  and  the 
amount  received  for  the  sale  of  old  material  in  the  building  depart- 
ment, $25.00        .......  .... 


The  actual  cost  of  the  schools  to  thfi  city  is 


$6,858  31 
♦$512,967  20 


Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estates.  May,  1906  $105,153,235  00 

Ratio  of  expenditure  for  school  purposes  to  the  valuation  of  1906      .  .0049 


•The  amount  given  above  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  year  lfH)5-1906.  The  state- 
B«Bt  differs  from  toat  of  the  city  auditor,  as  expenditures  were  made  and  bills  approved  by 
the  adiool  committee  for  $4,7S0..'»  for  text-books,  $623.!>7  for  the  care  of  truants,  and  1667.73  for 
iBctdental  ezpeniea,  a  total  of  #0,042.25,  which  were  not  paid  during  this  financial  year. 
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Tabular  View  —  Continued. 


Hftmea  of  Schooti 


T«Adi«r» 


S«1ft,Tle» 


No.  or  PoptU 


Ellis,  Grammar. 


Felton,  Primary 


T?i«*«i.««    i  Grammar  . 
Fletcher,  {palmary., 


Gannett,  Primary. 


Gore,  Primary. 


Edward  O.  Grover. .. 

Ernest  Llbby 

Nellie  A.  Hatchins 

Caroline  L.  Blake  .... 
Adelaide  G.  Bunker. . . 
Emma  A.  Faulkner. . . 
Lottie  L.  Griswold... 
Louise  H .  Griswold  . . 
EiienJ  Hunt 
Flora  C .  T  n  ^'  rali  a  m . . . 

Ida  J.  Mahoney 

Sarah  W.  Mendell  ... 
Mary  A.  Stephenson.. 
Josephine  C.  Wyman. 


C.  Florence  Smith . . 
Marcia  R.  Bowman. 
S.  Rmma  Davis.... 
Carrie  H.Smith.... 


George  B.  Coles  worthy. 

Nellie  A.  Coburn 

Frances  E   Iliggins 

Gertrude  M   Baker 

Mary  I.  Chapin 

Ellen  A.  Cheney 

Mary  B.  Cole 

Mary  A.  Doran 

Mary  N.  Fie  welling 

Katherine  A.Gasklll 

ElmiraF    Hall 

Martha  B.  Perkins 

Marion  Prescott 

Susan  L.  Senter 

Eva  A.  Taylor    

Gertrude  M.  Webster... 
Emma  G   Wentworth. . . 


Mary  A    Rwly 

Annie  M  Billings 

Margaret  F.  Sanderson. 
Gertrude  T.  Sullivan  . . . 


Frances  E.  Pendexter.. 
Charlotte  A.  Callahan  . 
Katherine  L.  Dolan... 

Mary  J ,    DolK)^'an 

Minnie  A.  Dorao   

Ivate  A    He  If  arty  

Kutheriue  L    McKlroy. 

Julia  G.  Mcllugh 

Olive  I.  McNulty 

Mary  E.  Mulloney 

Anastasia  Peters 

Nora  E.  Keardon 


$2,100 
1,000 
900 
800 
760 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 

770 
700 
700 
700 

1,600 
800 
750 
650 
700 
700 
650 
700 
560 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
650 
650 

775 

700 
700 
700 

810 
700 
700 
550 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 


603 


144 


f887 
\324 


147 


424 
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Tabular  View  —  Continued. 


Names  of  Schools 


Teachers 


Salaries 


No.  of  Papils 
Dec.: 


of  Papils 
c.  81, 1M6 


Harvard,  Grammar. 


cTrviw^^o   i  Grammar. . . 
Holmes,  I  p^j^^^^ 

vj^n»K«^»   (Grammar. 
HoaghtoD,-^p^^^^y. 


c^ii^^   ^  Grammar . 
t^eiiey,  -^  primary  . . 


Thomas  W.  Davis 

William  L.  MacGregor. 
Margaret  B.  Wellington 

Estelle  J .  French 

Hortense  O   Young 

Annie  M.  Street 

Addle  L.  Bartlett 

Winifred  V.  Cobb 

M  Blanche  Craig 

Frances  Fabyan 

Margaret  M.  Fearns .... 

Annie  B.  Lowell 

Gertrude  P.  McCusker.. 
Josephine  MacDonald. . . 

WaitleM.  Nash 

Laura  li.  Parmenter . . . . 
Louise  C  Patterson  .... 
Elizabeth  L.  Setchell... 

Susan  E.  Wyeth 

Catherine  M  Dor  an .... 
Gertrude  A.  Kenney.... 

John  W.  Freese 

Blanche  E.  Townsend.. 

Alice  P.  Fay 

Grace  D.  Beclcwlth 

Katharine  F    Callahan . . 

Eldora  J    Clark 

Mary  L    Ells 

K:UtiMine  M.  Greene  . . . 

Winifred  L.  Kinsley 

Era  ma.  Penuey 

Margaret  J  Penney .... 
l^e^slo  H     Pike....'..... 

Anna  G   Scannell 

Ilattie  Shepherd 

Mary  G.  Snow 

♦Everett  L.  Getchell 

H.  Warren  Foss 

Ellen  A.  Kidder 

Alice  B.  Carmichael . . . . 

Ellen  T.  Carroll 

Olive  L.  Cook 

Josephine  Day 

Maude  M.  Dutton 

Lucy  M.  Fletcher 

Carrie  M.  Ford 

Jennie  C.  Hardy 

Emma  J.  Iloulahan 

Catherine  A .  McLean. . . 

Marv  E  Moran    

Ethel  I.  Murch 

EvaG.  Oakes 


$2,100 
1,200 
900 
750 
750 
760 
700 
700 
500 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 

766 
660 
600 

2,100 
900 
760 
700 
660 
700 
700 
650 
700 
700 
700 
700 
550 
700 
600 

2,100 
1,200 
750 
450 
450 
600 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 
550 
700 
700 


762 


(80 

\67 


r486 
L  93 


f897 
\360 


*  Resigned  February  8, 1907. 
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Tabular  View  —  Continued. 


Names  of  SohooU 


Teachers 


Salaries 


No.  of  Puplla 
Dec.  31, 1906 


Kelley,  Continued. 


Lassell,  Primary. 


Lowell, 


^  Grammar 


1    l^ 

^'  \  Primary 

Merrill,  Primary  .. 


w^,„^   f  Grammar  . 
^^"^' {primary.. 


Esther  I).  Paul.. 
Carrie  L  Power. 
Mary  E.  Kegan  . 


Frances  E.  Whoriskey. 

RoseV  Collier 

Elizabeth  R.  Gahm 

Mary  E    Whoriskey . . . 


Eusebla  A.  Minard. 
Agnes  J.  McElroy . . 
Cora  B.Poole 


Louise  W.  Harris 

JulU  M    Davii? 

Henrietta  E   de  Rochemont. 

Daisy  E.  Haynes 

Marion  B   Magwirc 

Gertrude  S.  Thayer 

Nellie  F.  Walker 


Mary  A.  Townsend  ... 

Mary  E.  Towle 

Marcla  E.  Uldlon 

Ida  J    Haline^         

Elizabeth  J.  Baldwin.. 

Edith  M.  Carman 

Christina  U.  Denyven.. 
Florence  E.  Hunter  .. . 

Alice  E.  May 

Helen  Montague 

Anna  A    0*Connell.... 

EUaM    Pinkham 

K 1  i  /  aT  )e  t  li        1  tk'  lia  I'd  s  • 

Lucy  M   Soul* e 

Bertha  J    Waldron.... 

Mary  E.  Warren 

(Constance  E.  Yeames.. 


Otis,  Primary 


Ellen  N   Lelghton 

Frances  Allen 

Anna  IC  Callahan 

Josephine  M.  Doherty. 

Nettie  I.  Haft*: 

Luella  M    Marsh 

Anna  N.  Sullivan 

Margaret  Sullivan 


Parker,  Primary. 


Mary  A.  Knowles 

Mattie  S  Cutting 

Harriet  U.  Harrington. 

Agnes  Marciiant 

Marv  E.  Mullins 

Mary  E.  White 


Peabody.  {«;-- 


.;   Frederick  S.  Cutter. 
I  Charlotte  A.  Ewell. 


^00 
700 
700 

770 

700 
700 
700 

770 
700 
550 

786 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 

2,100 
900 
800 
760 
700 
550 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
650 
700 
500 

785 
700 
700 
700 
450 
700 
700 
700 

780 
700 
700 
700 
600 
650 

2.100 
000 


169 


f  30 

1 6a 


270 


(457 
1207 


282 


233 


r865 
\167 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Naiii«e  of  Schooli 


Tefttlien 


Bala  Tie  a 


No<  of  Puplli 

Dec.  au  leoii 


Peabody,  Continued. 


Putnam,  Grammar. 


Beed,  Primary. 


Riverside,  Primary . 


Mabel  R.  Coombs 

Anna  F    Hellows 

Susan  C    Allison 

Katherlnc  L.  Carr 

Riilii  D    Fojtcmft 

I  elea  E     lazard 

Ida  M.  Holdcn 

Martlia  A.  Parker 

Isadore  M.  Thompson. 

Dora  Trefethen 

Alice  M.  Tufts 

Sylvia  L    Williams.... 


Frederick  B.  Thompson. 

James  E.  White 

Maude  M.  Mixer 

Elizas    Paddack 

Grace  Clark 

Mary  A.  Carmichael 

Martha  Chisholm 

AnnaL.  P.Collins 

Sarah  M.  Grieves 

I lattie  L.  Jewell 

Annie  B.  Josselyn 

Nellie  A.  Kerrin:an 

Mary  A .  Macklin 

Margaret  K.  O'Keefe.... 

Atinif^  A .  Treleiiftti 

Minnie  F.  Wilson 


Margaret  T.  Burke... 
Elizabeth  G.  Nelligan. 
J  nlia  A .  Robinson .... 
Clara  W.  Ruggli 


Elizabeth  A.  Tower.... 

Amanda  M.  Alger 

Mary  A.  Burke 

Hattie  A.  Thayer 


Roberts 


•{ 


Grammar. 
Primary  . 


W.  Mortimer  Mac  Vicar 

Sara  A.  Bailey 

p:mily  R.  Pitkin 

Susan  M.  Adams 

Beatrice  Bennett 

Mary  Blair 

Elizabeth M.  Breslin  ... 

Mary  M.  Brigham 

Faith  Foxcroft 

Mary  F.  Hill 

Susan  L.  Keniston 

Evelyn  \i.  Kenney 

Marjorie  H.  Lenox 

AdiiM  UtchMd 

Rose  A .  Murrav 

IdaG   Smith./ 


9800 
760 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 

2,100 
1,300 
900 
800 
750 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
650 
700 
700 
700 

770 
700 
700 
700 

770 
700 
700 
650 

2,100 
900 
750 
700 
550 
700 
700 
700 
550 
550 
700 
700 
500 
700 
600 
700 


ei& 


173 


181 


(625 
I  51 
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Tabular  View  —  Continued. 


Names  of  Schools 


Teachers 


I  Salaries 


No.  of  Pupils 
I  Dec.  31, 1906 


Roberts,  Continued. 

-Dno-oii    /  Grammar 
^°"^"'i  Primary.. 


fiK^*>.,./i  /  Grammar 
Shepard,|p^j^^^y 


8^-P«r.{?r?mTy"; 


Tarbell,  Primary . 


Tavlor    /Grammar 
layior,  ^primary... 


Gertrude  A.  White... 
Caroline  M.  WUllaras. 


Arthur  C  WndN worth. 

Mary  S.  Bingham 

Carrie  J.  Allison 

Fannie  P.  Browning... 

Ella  E.  Buttrlck 

Mary  A  Connelly 

Louise  F.  James 

Anna  M.  Lyons 

Louise  I.  MacWhlnnie. 

H.  Maud  McLean 

Edith  M.  O'Brien 

Gertrude  E.  Russell. . . 


Evelyn  J.  Locke 

Mary  F.  Calnane 

Florence  M.  Dudley.. 

Alice  M.  Gage 

Mary  M.  Gllman 

Dora  I^adbetter 

Theresa  H.  Mahoney. 
Elizabeth  J  O'Keefe.. 

Ellen  T.  O'Keefe 

AnnaE  Welch 


A  Estelle  Ingraham... 

Emily  Bls^ell 

Butella  E.  L.  Conland. 
Evelyn  M.  Dormer.... 
Elizabeth  O.   tjaynes.. 

M*?Hssft  M,  Lloyd 

AlariXftret  K.  Qnlnn 

Blanche  C.  Trefethen.. 


Emma  J.  Young.. 
Florence  .1.  Alley. 
Carrie  P.  Pierce.. 
Anna  H.Welsh... 


EIIaR.  Avery 

Mary  A .  Boland 

Bridget  T.  Boyle 

Lillian  M.  Canty 

^  Lillian  W.  Davis 

:  Emllv  M   Dowd 

Winifred  B.  Goodwlllle. 

I  Cecelia  F    I-*aliy 

I  Mnry  A    Maguire 

Eleanor  M.  Stevens...    . 


Tborndlke,  Grammar 


> 


Ruel  IL  Fletcher 

Harriet  A  Townsend. 
Lydla  A  Whllcher... 
Laura  A.  Westcott... 


$550 
700 

2.100 
900 
700 
700 
700 
700 
550 
GoO 
600 
700 
550 
700 

1,000 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
550 
700 
600 

1,000 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 

770 
700 
700 
700 

1,000 
700 
700  ! 
700 
650  ! 
500 
500 
700 
600 
650 

2,100 
l»00 
8f»0 
750 


(361 
1106 


(297 
\    99 


133 

164 


184 


/113 

\264 


525 
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Tabular  View  —  Continued. 


19mm«a  of  8«boQla 


TiBAoherA 


SAtBrlfifl 


No.  af  Puplli 
Dec.  31,  JAM 


Thomdike,  CoDtiDoed. 


Webster,  Grammar 


WeUington.  {«;r.T.' 


Wlllard,  Primary  . . 


Wyman,  Primary.. 


Flora  E  C^ooter     

Jennie  W.  Cronln 

Grace  W.  Fletcher.... 

Faith  Garland    

Eulalla  L.  Herald 

Lillian  H.  Kenney 

Kthel  M.  McLeod 

Margaret  M.  Mahoney. 
Ethel  M  Plympton  ... 
Mabel  A    Short 


John  I).  Billings 

H.  Herbert  Kichardson. 

A  Ice  C.  Phluney 

Martha  N    Hanson  .... 

Ada  A.  Billings 

Mabel  T   Ashley 

Charlotte  M.  Chase 

Fanny  F.  Curtis 

Susau  I.  Downs 

Gertrude  ft     >uilj 

JoHfphlne  IHI18     

Gertrude  I.  Johnson .... 

Carolyn  E.  Mann 

Hora  P.  Nason 

Minnie  V  Rtnd 

Harriett  e  E    Shepard  . . 

Jennie  L.  Upham 

KatherineL.  Wight.... 


Herbert  II.  Bates 

Sarah  J.  Gunnison.... 

Margaret  Kidd    

Mary  I.  Vinton 

Carrie  H.  Stevens 

Grace  F  Chamberlain. 

♦Ellen  A.  Sullivan 

Training  Class 


Katharine  £.  Hayes.... 

Agalena  Aldrich 

Elizabeth  M.  Crowley  . . 

Marv  L.  Dolau,   

EUa'F.  GuUlver 

Julia  S.  Gushee 

Mary  E    G  Harrington. 
Katberiue  M    Lowell... 

Mary  A  i.Y    ara   

Annie  M.  Sands 

Eliza  I).  Watson 

!  Grace  K.  Woodward.. 


I 


Addie  M.  Rettinson 

Maria  J   Bacon 

Mary   II.  Broulws  .. 


9650 
650 
700 
500 
700 
700 
550 
500 
700 
700 

2,100 
1.200 
900 
800 
750 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
650 
650 
700 
700 
650 
700 

2,800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

700 

500 

8,092 

810 
650 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
500 
700 
700 

780 
700 
700 


781 


r45S 
\267 


524 


198 


*  Clerk  and  Librarian. 
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Tabular  View  —  Concluded. 


Names  of  Schools 


Teachers 


Salaries 


No.  of  Pupils 
Dec.  81, 1906 


Wyman,  CoDtloued I  GeorgiaoDa  P.  Dutcher. 

1  Genevieve  S.  Flint 


f  Boardman . 

Corlett . . . . 

Gannett . . . 

Gore 

Hoagbton 

Lowell . . . . 

Merrill . . . . 

Parker  . . . . 
Kinder-  j 
gartens    Peabody . 


Shaw I 

Sleeper | 

Taylor | 

Wellington I 

Willard,  a  m....| 
Willard,  p.  m....] 
Wyman I 


L 


Teachers  of  Sewing 


Florence  Rice 

Agnes  M.  Qiiinn 

Annie  M.  Dodd 

Frances  W  Roberts . . 
Carrie  E  Shepherd.. 
Marion  L    A  Icerinan . . 
Selma  E.  Bertliold... 

Freeilrica  Mark 

Edith  L   Lesley 

Olive  M  Lesley 

^Melinda  Gates 

Annie  L  Crane 

Caroline  A  Leighton. 
Ethel  M.  llalliday.... 
Leonice  S   Morse  *>>• 

Ida  E    Ward 

Julia  L   Frame. 

Irene  L.  Phelps 

liarriette  E.  Ryan 

Gertrude  ^L  Simpson. 

Mallei  S.  Adams 

Caroline  E.  Simpson. 

Mary  F.  I-ujland 

Anna  I)    Francis 

Gertrude  M.  Gove.... 

Carita  B  Dixon 

Alice  V.  Mclntire  ... 

Lucy  E.  Whipple 

Jennie  S.  (.'lough 

Eva  C    Katon 

Clara  A.  Hall 

Mary  E  Valpey 


Permanent  Substitute 

Unassigned  Teachers. 

High  School 

Primary  Schools . . . . 


Agnes  Gordon  . . . 

Alice  H    Nay 

Nancy  T.  Dawe.. 

Mary  A.  Driscoll. 


Emma  A .  Scudder .... 
Sally  N.  Chaml)erlain 
M.  Elizabetii  Evans.. 
Mary  K.  Sawyer 


$700 
700 

700 
450 
700 
500 
700 
600 
700 
600 
700 
600 
700 
650 
700 
450 
700 
600 
700 
550 
700 
500 
700 
600 
700 
600 
700 
450 
700 
550 
700 
600 
700 
450 

700 
650 
650 

500 


450 
350 
350 

350  I 


50 
42 
43 
52 
62 
33 
64 
42 
55 
61 
49 
43 
54 
52 
58 
40 


*On  leave  of  absence  In  accordance  with  Section  (iU  of  the  KuIbk  of  the  School  Committee. 


DiKECTOK  OF  Music;  —  Frodorirk  E.  Ciiapniaii 
Assistant  ix  Music  —  Annie  K.  Hooper 
DiRKCTOit  OF  Dk.vwinu  —  Pctcr  Koos     . 
Assistant  in  Dkawing  — Luciu  N.  JiMniison 
lBikectok  of  Natukk  Study  —  Sarah  E.  Brassiii 


$2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

1,000 
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DiBECTOR  OF  Physicax  TRAINING  —  Sara  E.  BoHdren          .        .  960 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training  in  the  High  Schools  —  Bessie 

W.  Howard 900 

Superintendent— William  C.  Bates 3,600 

Supervisor  OF  Primary  Schools —  Mary  A.  Lewis  .                .  1,300 

Agent  — SanfordB.  Hubbard 2,360 

Clerks  — Althea  B.Frost 780 

Sadie  £.  Kimball 650 

Porter  —  John  Lemon    .  * 700 

Truant  Officers  —  Lucian  S.  Cabot 1,000 

John  Carmichael 1,000 

William  H.  Porter 1,000 

Thomas  F.  Riley 1,000 


Summary. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Latin  School 623 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  English  High  School 634 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School        .        .        .  438 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools 7,372 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools 6,708 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Kindergartens 800 

Total 15,475 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  public  schools  December  31,  1905    .  15,364 

Increase  of  pupils,  1906 Ill 

Increase  of  pupils,  1905 289 

Increase  of  pupils,  1904 140 

Increase  of  pupils,  1903 188 

Increase  of  pupils,  1902 253 

Increase  of  pupils,  1901 62 

Increase  of  pupils,  1900 332 

Increase  of  pupils,  1899 314 

Increase  of  pupils,  1898 476 

Increase  of  pupils,  1897 422 

Increase  of  pupils,  1896 714 

Average  annual  increase  of  pupils  from  1899  to  1906  (Inclusive)     .         .  300 
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Cost  of  Instkuction. 


School!  and  Officers 


Coetof 
iDBtniction 


Average 

Number  of 

Papils 


Coet  per 
Pupil 


Latin  School 

English  High  School 

Rindge  Manual  Training  School 

Training  School  (Teachers) 

Grammar  Schools  (except  Training  School) 
Primary  Schools  (except  Training  School) 

Kindergartens 

Directors  of  Drawing 

Directors  of  Masic 

Director  of  Nature  Study 

Directors  of  Physical  Training 

Teachers  of  Sewing 

Substitute  Teachers 

Superintendent 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools 

Agent 

Clerks 

Porter 

Truant  Officers 

Unassigned  Teachers 

Tuition  paid  to  Belmont  for  Cambridge 
pupils 

Total 


$25,979  34 

27,2U  24 

29,706  66 

16,992  66 

188,183  83 

93,408  25 

19,960  02 

2,811  33 

2,811  71 

1.000  00 

1,778  58 

1,915  2o 

1,846  50 

3,500  00 

1,800  00 

2,175  00 

1,395  00 

700  00 

4,014  00 

1,500  00 

156  66 


$377,348  02 


680 
570 
440 
733 
6,436 
5,456 
742 


14,907 


$49  02 
47  74 
67  51 
21  82 
21  47 
17  12 
26  90 


$25  31 


Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  High  School 
Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  Manual  Training  School 
Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  Elementary  Schools 


Total 


♦$1,647  00 

1,830  00 

788  OO 

7,440  60 

$11,705  50 


*  The  Director  of  Drawing  has  ctiarge  of  these  schools.    No  part  of  hie  salary  has  btea 
included  ia  tbis  amount. 
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REMARKS   ON    TPIE    STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  day  schools  during  the  year 
ending  June,  1906,  was  16,740;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
14,907,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  13,855.  In  the  per  cent 
of  attendance  there  has  been  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
The  number  belonging  to  the  schools  in  December,  1905,  was  15,364 ;  in 
December,  1906,  15,475,  an  increase  of  111. 

The  cost  of  instruction,  which  includes  the  salaries  of  teachers^ 
superintendent,  supervisor,  agent,  clerks,  and  truant  officers,  was 
^377,343.02.  The  total  cost  of  the  day  schools,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  statutory  definition  of  the  support  of  schools,  includes  the  cost 
of  instruction,  text-books  and  supplies,  incidental  expenses,  care  of 
truants,  care  of  schoolhouses,  and  the  transportation  of  pupils,  waa 
«4G4,529.43. 

The  registration  at  the  evening  schools  during  the  school  year  1905— 
1906  was  2,532,  and  the  average  attendance  was  1,104.  The  total  cost 
of  these  schools,  which  includes  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the  cost  of  text- 
books and  supplies,  fuel,  light,  and  the  salaries  of  janitors,  was 
$14,829.93. 

While  Cambridge  expends  a  large  amount  for  her  schools,  there  are^ 
two  hundred  ^fifteen  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  which  make  a  larger 
expenditure  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  In  a  list  of  the  thirty-three 
cities,  arranged  numerically  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable 
property,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1905— 
1906,  Cambridge  is  the  Uventi/'second.  In  a  list  of  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  State,  arranged  numerically  according  to  the  sum  appropriated  for 
each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools,  Cambridge 
is  the  thxrty'Seventh, 

These  statistics  relating  to  the  schools  of  the  State  are  taken  front 
the  seventieth  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

TEXT-BOOKS    AND    SUPPLIES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December  the  committee  on  supplies^ 
submitted  a  detailed  report  of  the  expenditures  of  that  committee  for  the? 
year.     The  report  is  as  follows :  — 
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In  accordant  with  Section  30  of  the  Eules  of  the  School  Board,  the 
committee  on  supplies  submits  its  twenty-second  annual  report,  it  being 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1906:  — 

Stock  in  storeroom  July  1,  1005 $7,209  29 

Expended  from  the  appropriation 22,677  57 

Value  of  exchanges 638  44 

$80,525  30 

Distributed  to  schools,  officers,  etc $23,119  66 

Sold  for  cash 263  07 

23,382  72 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1906 $7,142  58 

The  purchases  and  expenditures  appear  in  detail  as  follows  :  — 

For  text-books $9,764  83 

Desk  and  reference  books 271  98 

Copy  books 731  04 

Apparatus  and  furnishings 1,712  49 

Diplomas,  $238.42;  printing,  $184.00       ....  42242 

Repairing  books,  $426.27 ;  tuning  pianos,  $40.75     .  467  02 

Expressage  and  labor ,  459  81 

Miscellaneous  supplies 9,496  42 

$23,316  01 

Less  the  value  of  exchanges 638  44 

$22,677  57 

The  net  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  is  as  follows  :  — 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1905 $7,209  29 

Bills  paid  by  City  Treasurer 22,677  57 

$29,886  8G 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1906 $7,142  68 

Cash  paid  to  City  Treasurer^  sales  and  damages  .        .  737  83 

7,880  41 

We  have,  net  cost  of  all  schools  and  officers   .        .        .  $22,006  46 

or  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $1,476.    The  average  cost 
per  pupil  for  twentj^two  jrears  is  $1,291. 

The  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  text-books  and  supplies  since  the  intro- 
duction of  free  text-books  is  as  follows :  — 


Year 

Cost  per  PapU 

Year 

CoBt  per  Pupil 

Year 

Ck>8t  per  Pupil 

1885 

$1,880 

1893 

$1,109 

1901 

$1,203 

1886 

1.170 

1894 

1.248 

1902 

1.400 

1887 

1.051 

1895 

1.152          ; 

1908 

1.806 

1888 

1.068 

1896 

1436           ' 

1904 

1.468 

1889 

0.960 

1897 

1.094           1 

1905 

1.484 

1890 

1.834 

1898 

1  268 

1906 

1.476 

1891 

1.248 

1899 

1.226 

1892 

1.149 

1900 

1.740 
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The  cost  of  each  grade  of  schools  for  text-books  and  supplies  is  as 
follows :  — 


Net  Bzpenae 

Coit  per  Pupil 

19C6 

1905 

1S04 

1908 

1902 

LatlD  School 

$1,608  82 

2,522  12 

4,268  70 

825  23 

5,017  32 

4,581  98 

1,767  65 

366  40 

396  95 

81  31 

66  73 

80  76 

503  97 

$3,036 

4  425 

9.679 

1.126 

1.343 

.981 

.508 

.494 

$3,182 

3.356 

10  014 

.964 

1.258 

1.153 

.433 

.637 

$3,177 
4.153 
9  836 
1.042 
1.397 
1.342 
.441 
.422 

$3,463 

8.564 

16.791 

.664 

1.070 

.907 

.379 

.428 

$3,990 
3.641 

11.564 

.707 

1.152 

1.140 

EDglish  High  School  .... 
Manual  Trainlnflr  School.. 
Training  School,  Teachers 

Grammar  Schools 

Mixed  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Kindererartens 

528 
.630 

Evening  Schools  ... . 

Vacation  Schools    

Special  Teachers 

Officers  of  Board   ....... 

Miscellaneons  expenses 
(not  chargeable  to  any 
firrade  ^ 

Less  profit  on  sales 

$22,027  94 
21  49 

$22,006  45 

$1,476 

$1,484 

$1,468 

$1,306 

$1,400 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  tables  with  those  submitted  by  your 
committee  last  year  shows  an  increase  of  $1,056.64  or  $0,042  per  pupil 
in  the  cost  of  books  and  materials  purchased  during  the  year  ending  last 
June.  This  increase  is  largely  in  the  purchase  of  books  to  complete  the 
introduction  of  geographies  authorized  three  years  ago,  and  to  furnish  new 
books  authorized  for  the  high  schools. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  cost  of  the  schools  per  pupil,  as  well  as  in  the 
aggregate,  will  increase  as  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  and  improve- 
ments in  instruction  require  a  greater  variety  of  materials  and  illustrative 
apparatus.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  1906-1907  will  be  much  larger 
than  for  the  past  year. 

The  unusual  expenditures  for  the  next  year  will  be  for  new  books  ^ 
in  the  three  high  schools ;  for  typewriting  machines,  electrical  apparatus 
and  additional  tools  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School ;  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  introduction  of  music  readers  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
for  two  sloyd  equipments  which  have  been  desired  for  a  long  time.  Bills 
are  brought  forward  from  the  current  financial  year  amounting  to  $4,750.55. 

The  appropriation  for  equipment  for  the  Rindge  Manual  Training 
School  has  been  expended.  There  is  still  need  of  cabinets  and  drawers 
for  the  proper  care  and  protection  of  the  tools,  and  these  should  bo 
supplied  at  once. 
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The  committee  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  the  faithful  and  valuable  services  of  the  agent.  His  care  in  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  supplies  undoubtedly  results  in  a  large  saving 
to  the  city. 

CHANGES   IN   TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  is  the  Rule  of  the  School  Board  relating  to  the 
changes  in  text-books  :  — 

*^A11  propositions  for  changes  in  text-books  shall  be  made  by  the 
superintendent.  Whenever  he  recommends  a  change  he  shall  appoint  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  city,  who 
shall  make  written  reports  on  the  merits  of  the  books  recommended. 
These  reports  and  a  like  report  by  the  superintendent  shall  be  kept  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  open  to  inspection  by  members  of 
the  Board  only.  All  changes  of  text-books  recommended  to  the  Board 
shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  text-books." 

Under  this  rule  the  following  books  have  been  recommended  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  committee  on  text-books,  and  adopted  by  the 
Board :  — 

For  the  Latin  School.  Lockwood  and  Emerson's  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  in  place  of  Lewis's  First  Book  in  Writing  English ;  Benner's 
Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad  in  place  of  Johnson's  Homers  Iliad; 
Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry;  and  Mellick's  Latin  Composition  in 
place  of  Daniell's  Exercises  in  Latin  Composition. 

For  the  English  High  School.  Stebbins's  Progressive  Course  in 
English  in  place  of  Lewis's  First  Book  in  Writing  English;  Hart's 
Essentials  in  American  History  in  place  of  Johnston's  History ;  and 
Williams  and  RogerV  Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping,  Introductory 
Course  and  Advanced  Course,  in  place  of  Schwartz's  Office  Routine  and 
Bookkeeping. 

For  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  Scott  and  Denney's 
Elementary  English  Composition  in  place  of  Lewis's  First  Book  in  Writ- 
ing English  ;  Elements  of  English  Composition  by  Gardiner,  Kittredge 
and  Arnold  in  place  of  Lock  wood's  Lessons  in  English ;  and  Williams 
and  Rogers'  ^lodern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping,  Introductory  Course  and 
Advanced  Course. 

For  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  New  Educational  Music  Readers 
and  the  Abridged  Academy  Song-Book  in  place  of  the  New  National 
Music  Readers. 
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For  the  Primary  Schools.  The  New  Educational  Music  Chart. 
For  use  as  desk  and  reference  books  :  The  Child's  First  Studies  in 
Music,  Songs  of  Nature,  and  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  Nos.  I.  and  II. 
The  First  National  Music  Reader  has  been  dropped  from  the  list  of  author- 
ized text-books. 


SCHOOL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December,  the  committee  on  school- 
houses  submitted  a  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the  committee  for  the 
year.     The  following  is  taken  from  that  report : — 

In  accordance  with  Section  30  of  the  Eules  of  the  School  Board,  the 
committee  on  schoolhouses  respectfully  submits  the  following  as  the 
annual  report  of  the  committee  : — 

In  September,  1905,  the  attention  of  the  city  council  was  called  a 
second  time  to  the  condition  of  the  grounds  around  the  Ellis  schoolhouse, 
and  a  request  was  made  that  they  be  filled  in  and  drained.  This  request 
was  renewed  June  18.  During  the  summer  a  part  of  these  improvements 
was  made  and  the  remainder  is  nearly  completed. 

On  representations  of  members  of  this  committee,  the  basement  of 
the  Russell  schoolhouse  was  drained  and  the  sanitary  arrangements 
changed  and  improved. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December  a  request  was  made  that 
land  adjacent  to  the  Taylor  schoolhouse  be  purchased  to  protect  the 
school  against  having  the  light  cut  off  from  some  of  the  rooms  by  the 
erection  of  high  buildings  near  the  school,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
city  council  this  purchase  was  warranted,  the  price  to  be  $2,500. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  request  was  made  that  the  old  Gannett  build- 
ing near  the  Wellington  School  be  replaced  by  an  addition  to  the  Welling- 
ton schoolhouse.  An  appropriation  of  $48,000  has  been  made  for  this 
purpose.  The  walls  are  up  and  it  is  expected  that  the  addition  will  be 
ready  to  be  occupied  by  next  September. 

In  accordance  with  requests  of  the  committee,  concrete  sidewalks 
have  been  laid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Washington  building,  improvements 
have  been  made  at  the  Eindge  Manual  Training  School,  and  the  entrances 
to  the  Merrill  schoolhouse  have  been  fenced  in. 

The  request  that  an  addition  to  the  Putnam  schoolhouse  be  made 
was  returned  to  the  Board  for  more  explicit  information ;  and  the  request 
for  an  addition  to  the  English  High  School  building  was  refused  by  the 
city  council. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  care  and  repair  of  schoolhouses,  except 
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those  made  under  special  appropriation  for  new  work  on  school  baildings, 

are  as  follows  : — 

Janitors'  service 940^97  75 

Janitors*  supplies 2,898  00 

Fuel 16,889  60 

Gas  and  electric  lighting 2,545  04 

New  furniture 1,894  47 

Bepairs  to  buildings 20,888  83 

Repairs  to  furniture 2,101  31 

Bepairs  to  heating  and  plumbing 8.20636 

Sundry  labor 2,176  84 


Total 


990,497  70 


The  buildings  where  a  sum  greater  than  five  hundred  dollars  has 
been  expended  for  improvements  and  repairs  are :  — 


Latin  School 

$860  86 

rarker  School     . 

$949  06 

English  High  School   . 

955  00 

Peabody  School   . 

1,866  05 

Rindge  Manual  Training 

1,874  28 

Putnam  School    . 

854  68 

Agassiz  School    . 

1,099  80 

Riverside  School 

686  69 

Boardman  School 

970  78 

Roberts  School    . 

670  21 

Ellis  School 

514  14 

Russell  School     . 

2,098  48 

Fletcher  School  . 

517  38 

Shepard  School   . 

1,782  85 

Gannett  School    . 

.  584  99 

Sleeper  School     . 

689  99 

Gore  School 

507  77 

Taylor  School 

499  98 

Kelley  School 

792  19 

Webster  School  . 

1,129  18 

Lassell  School 

774  93 

Wellington  School 

549  20 

Merrill  School     . 

894  50 

Willard  School    . 

668  52 

Morse  School      . 

t        620  04 

Wyman  School    . 

543  29 

The  Thorndike  schoolhouse  should  be  replaced  by  a  modem  building 
of  sixteen  rooms  and  a  hall  during  the  coming  year ;  and  in  the  near 
future  a  grammar  schoolhouse  should  be  built  in  the  district  south  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  east  of  Pearl  Street  to  relieve  the  Morse, 
Webster,  Boardman,  and  Roberts  schools. 

JANITORS. 

Section  31  of  the  city  charter  provides  that  "  The  mayor  shall  appoint 
the  janitors  of  the  schoolhouses,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  school 
committee,  and  may  remove  them  at  pleasure  for  cause  assigned;  and 
such  janitors  shall  perform  their  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee.*' 

Under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  schoolhouses  the  agent 
supervises  and  directs  the  work  of  the  janitors,  and  reports  to  the  com- 
mittee such  matters  as  need  consideration.  The  principals  of  the  schools 
report  each  month  whether  or  not  the  work  is  done  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  schoolhouses  : — 

The  salaries  of  several  of  the  janitors  have  been  increased  by  order 
of  His  Honor  the  Mayor  during  the  year.  Generally  the  work  of  the 
janitors  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  spirit  under  the 
efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  Roach,  the  head  janitor. 
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LATIN  SCHOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  Latin  School  and 
the  cost  of  instruction  from  year  to  year  for  five  years  :  — 


December 

ArevAge 

Number  of 

Pupils 

Number  of 

Teachers 

in.  December 

Cost  of 
Instruction 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

'   Number  of 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

465 
474 
487 
581 
530 

24 
23 
23 
24 
25 

925,236  00 
25,472  00 
26,275  50 
26,711  51 
25,979  84 

954  27 
58  74 
58  95 
50  80 
49  02 

62 
49 
60 
70 
59 

The  cost  of  the  Latin  School  to  the  city  is  less  than  the  above  suras 
by  the  amount  received  for  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils.  The 
amount  received  this  year  was  $888. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  five  years,  or  for  four  years,  and 
is  almost  wholly  decided  by  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard 
University.  Nine  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  all  the  graduates  have  com- 
pleted the  work  in  four  years.  The  following  is  the  rule  relating  to  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  high  schools :  — 

"  Pupils  who  have  received  the  diploma  of  a  grammar  school  may, 
on  recommendation  of  the  master,  be  admitted  to  the  Latin  School,  the 
English  High  School  or  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  without  an 
examination.  For  other  persons  who  desire  admission,  an  examination 
shall  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent,  but  pupils  who  are  qualified  to  join  existing  classes 
may  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  principal.  No  pupil 
from  any  grade  in  a  grammar  school  shall  be, examined  who  does  not 
present  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  having  pursued  the  required  studies 
during  the  summer  vacation." 

From  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  graduates  are  usually  recom- 
mended for  admission  without  an  examination.  About  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  study  during  the  summer  vacation,  as  required  by  the 
rule,  and  take  an  examination  in  September.  Pupils  who  pass  a  fairly 
good  examination  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Latin  School,  the  English 
High  School  or  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  until  the  Christmas 
vacation,  at  which  time  their  connection  with  the  school  as  regular  pupils 
may  end  unless  their  work  has  been  satisfactory. 

Diplomas  of  graduation  signed  by  the  mayor  and  the  head  master  of 
the  school  are  awarded  to  pupils  of  the  high  schools  who  have  success- 
fully completed  the  course  of  study  or  its  equivalent,  and  have  sustained 
a  good  character. 
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For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $80  a  year,  payable  one-half  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year.  The 
sessions  of  the  school  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  end  at  1.30  p.  m. 

BNQLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  English  High 
School  and  the  cost  of  instruction  for  five  years  :  — 


Year 

Average 

Number  of 

Fuplli 

Number  of 

TeacherB 

In  December 

Cost  of 
iDBtruction 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

Number  of 
Graduates 

1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 

498                    24 
493                    24 
566                    24 
550                   24 
570                    25 
i 

$26,747  51 
27,109  83 
27,070  83 
26,359  41 
«7,214  24 

$53  71 
54  99 
48  69 
47  93 
47  74 

86 
73 
76 
75 
74 

This  school  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  its  pupils  for  en- 
trance upon  active  life.  It  has  three  distinct  courses  of  study.  The 
plan  of  the  courses  is  that  all  pupils  in  the  school  shall  pursue  sub- 
stantially the  same  subjects  for  their  first  year,  but  thereafter  shall  have 
increasingly  divergent  studies,  open  to  choice  within  reasonable  limita- 
tions and  determined  largely  by  aptitude  and  expectation  of  subsequent 
career. 

The  general  course  provides  a  broad,  liberal  training  for  boys  and 
girls  who  expect  to  end  their  academic  education  with  the  high  school, 
and  includes  all  subjects  which  are  required  for  preparation  to  enter  the 
State  normal  schools.  All  who  propose  to  become  teachers  in  grammar 
or  primary  schools  should  take  this  course. 

The  commercial  course  is  designed  to  combine  with  studies  which 
cultivate  the  mind  in  a  broad  way,  certain  others  which  give  special 
power  needed  in  business  life.  Bookkeeping  and  business  correspondence 
are  provided  in  the  first  year,  advanced  bookkeeping  in  the  second  year, 
commercial  law  in  the  thii*d  year,  shorthand  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  and  typewriting  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  domestic  science  course  is  intended  for  those  girls  who,  while 
gaining  culture  of  mind,  wish  also  to  train  the  hand  in  arts  that  are 
needed  constantly  in  the  home.  In  the  second  year  they  work  in  wood 
with  tools  suitable  to  their  strength.  In  the  third  year  they  learn  cook- 
ing by  theory  and  practice.  In  the  fourth  year  they  continue  their  cook- 
ing, and  deal  with  the  preserving  of  fruits,  with  sanitation,  and  with  other 
problems  of  household  economy. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  and  the  rule  relating 
to  the  granting  of  diplomas  are  the  same  as  for  the  Latin  School. 
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For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $80  a  year,  payable  one-half  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year.  The 
sessions  of  the  school  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  end  at  1.30  p.  m. 

RINDQB  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  th€  membership  of  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School  and  the  cost  of  instruction  from  year  to  year  for  the 
past  five  years  : — 


Year 

Average 

Number  of 

PupUi 

Number  of 

Teachers 

in  December 

Ooetof 
Instruction 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

Number  of 
Graduates 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

242 

262 
316 
896 

440 

15 
16 
19 
22 
22 

$19,108  67 
21,125  50 
28,167  16 
26,487  00 
29.706  66 

$78  96 
80  63 
73  65 

66  89 

67  51 

23 
38 
30 
32 
46 

The  cost  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  to  the  city  is  less 
than  the  above  sums  by  the  amounts  received*  from  Harvard  University 
for  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  students  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  for  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils.  The  amount  received  this  year 
from  both  sources  was  $4,220. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years.  Proper  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  academic  features  of  the  course,  and  the  work  is  made  in- 
teresting and  effective  by  bringing  it  intojntimate  relation  with  instruction 
in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  manual  dexterity  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  tools,  machinery 
and  mechanical  processes  acquired  in  the  shops,  at  an  age  when  time 
can*  be  most  easily  spared  for  such  training,  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
any  scientific  pursuit. 

The  sessions  are  five  and  one-half  hours  a  day,  instead  of  five  as  in 
the  other  high  schools.  About  one-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  work 
of  manual  training,  and  the  remainder  to  the  subjects  usually  taught  in 
high  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  and  the  rule  relating 
to  the  granting  of  diplomas  are  the  same  as  for  the  Latin  School. 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $150  a  year,  payable  one-half 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 
The  sessions  of  the  school  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  end  at  2.  p.  m. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  high  schools  :  — 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  continues  to  increase  from 
year  to  year.     The  total  number  registered  in  the  Latin  School  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  fall  term  to  the  time  of  writing  this  report  has  been  five 
hundred  forty-five.  The  opening  of  the  school  in  September  marked  a 
period  of  half  a  century  in  which  Mr,  William  F.  Bradbury  has  acted 
either  as  teacher  or  master  in  our  high  schools.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  his  ability  and  efficiency  that  the  Cambridge  Latin  School  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  leading  classical  preparatory  schools  in  this  country. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Theodore  P.  Adams,  who  has  been  an  eflBcient 
teacher  in  the  school  for  the  past  thirty-six  years,  has  been  accepted.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  one  more  teacher  than  last  year,  and  by  this 
means  provision  is  made  for  more  individual  work  with  backward  pupils. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  school  committee  in  May  it  was  voted  that, 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  Charity  of  Edward  Hopkins,  a 
prize  be  awarded  to  a  girl  in  the  graduating  class  of  the  Cambridge  Latin 
School  under  the  same  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  that  a  prize  is 
awarded  to  a  boy  in  the  graduating  class.  Under  this  agreement  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Euth  Noella  Carter  and  Frederic  Hilborn  Hall. 
Eight  boys  have  availed  themselves  of  the  free  tuition  which  the  Hopkins 
Fund  provides. 

The  total  registration  in  the  English  High  School  from  the  opening 
of  the  school  to  the  present  time  has  been  six  hundred  sixty-four,  the 
largest  number  ever  registered  in  this  school  in  any  one  year.  This  is 
due  mainly  to  two  reasons,  a  large  senior  class  and  a  very  large  entering 
class.  While  the  senior  class  for  the  next  two  years  will  not  be  as  large 
as  the  present  one,  the  entering  classes  will  no  doubt  continue  to  become 
larger  from  year  to  year  as  the  population  of  the  city  increases  and  as 
the  commercial  course  gains  in  popularity.  The  total  number  of  girls  on 
the  first  of  December  was  five  hundred  eighty-three  and  the  total  number 
of  boys  was  fifty -one.  The  number  of  girls  registered  in  the  entering 
class  was  two  hundred  thirty -three  and  the  number  of  boys  was  seventeen. 
This  is  an  increase  of  seven  boys  over  the  wimber  in  the  entering  class 
last  year,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the 
school  is  smaller  than  ever  before. 

The  added  work  caused  by  the  changes  in  the  commercial  course  has 
made  it  necessary  to  employ  one  more  teacher.  This  in  turn  has  called 
for  a  larger  number  of  rooms  for  recitation  purposes,  and  has  made  it 
necessary  to  transfer  the  classes  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  to  the  Latin 
School. 

The  popularity  of  the  commercial  course  is  manifested  by  the  large 
number  of  pupils  in  the  entering  class  taking  this  course.  Of  the  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils  in  this  class,  one  hundred  eighty-eiglit,  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  elected  the  commercial  course.  This  is  a  larger  proportion 
than  has  been  customary,  although  the  commercial  coarse  calls  for  more 
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recitations  per  week  than  either  the  general  course  or  the  domestic  science 
course.  The  introduction  of  still  more  work  in  commercial  subjects  next 
year,  as  laid  out  in  the  course  of  study,  with  the  added  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  entering  this  school,  will  require  more  .rooms,  particu- 
larly for  classes  in  typewriting.  Additional  equipment  for  bookkeeping 
classes  will  be  required  and  another  teacher  of  commercial  subjects  will 
probably  be  needed. 

Three  years  ago  instruction  in  dressmaking  was  made  a  part  of  the 
course  in  domestic  science,  but  on  account  of  lack  of  suitable  accommo- 
dations it  has  been  impossible  to  give  instruction  in  this  subject.  About 
thirty  pupils  have  expressed  a  desire  to  take  this  course  the  present  year. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  within  the  past  year  efforts  were  made 
by  this  Board  to  obtain  action  by  the  city  government  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  English  High  School  building  in  order  to  provide  adequate  accom- 
modations for  the  increase  in  numbers,  and  for  the  equipment  for  com- 
mercial work.  The  experience  of  the  year  has  emphasized  the  need  of  an 
addition  to  this  building. 

Th*e  head  master  reports  that  a  change  has  been  made  this  autumn  in 
the  practical  operation  of  the  plan*  by  which  the  educational  department 
of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  colleges  cooperate  with  the  English  High  School 
in  the  use  of  student  helpers  in  the  school.  For  several  years  a  limited 
number  of  students  have  come  into  the  school  about  the  first  of  March  to 
take  for  an  hour  each  day  classes  of  deficient  pupils  in  French,  Latin,  or 
algebra,  thus  relieving  the  regular  classes  of  the  most  backward  pupils, 
and  preparing  them  to  do  more  efficient  work  in  the  year  following.  The 
present  year  these  student  helpers  have  come  into  the  school  in  December. 
Each  of  them  is  assigned  to  a  particular  teacher,  works  under  her  direc- 
tion, and  renders  to  her  such  assistance  as  is  needed.  For  a  month  or 
more  the  student  helper  will  be  present  at  the  recitations  as  an  observer. 
Subsequently  the  helper  will,  in  the  presence  of  the  regular  teacher  and 
under  her  direction,  conduct  a  part  of  the  recitations.  The  student  helper 
will  assist  the  teacher  in  connection  with  the  regular  work  by  rendering 
assistance  in  laboratory  work  and  in  such  other  ways  as  may  be  of  use  to 
the  school.  The  objects  to  be  attained  by  this  arrangement  are  the  train- 
ing of  the  student  helpers  through  observation  and  practice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  relief  of  the  teachers  from  certain  details 
without  loss  to  the  pupils.  A  further  benefit  is  returned  in  the  permission 
which  both  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  give  for  taking  courses  in  the  colleges 
without  pay,  by  as  many  teachers  as  there  are  student  helpers  received 
into  the  school.  At  present  six  such  student  helpers  are  at  work  in  the 
school,  two  in  English,  two  in  algebra,  one  in  German,  and  one  in 
chemistry.  Two  others  are  sought  for,  but  have  not  yet  been  found 
available,  one  in  physics,  and  one  in  bookkeeping. 
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The  instructor  in  physical  training  in  the  Latin  and  English  High 
schools  reports  that  the  number  of  girls  taking  the  work  has  increased,, 
the  number  registered  this  year  being  five  hundred  twenty,  fifty-three 
more  than  last  year.  All  of  the  girls  taking  the  work  are  examined  and 
measured  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September  and  at  the  close  in 
June,  and  throughout  the  course  in  the  school  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
progress  made  by  each  pupil. 

The  experience  of  another  year  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  proper 
equipment  for  the  gymnasium.  The  work  of  the  instructor  is  hampered 
and  the  benefit  to  the  pupils  is  limited  because  we  lack  such  apparatus 
as  is  usually  provided  in  a  school  gymnasium. 

The  total  number  of  boys  registered  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training 
School  from  the  opening  of  the  school  to  the  present  time  has  been  four 
hundred  sixty-seven.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
popularity  of  the  commercial  course  which  was  introduced  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  in  September,  as  the  studies  in  all  three  courses  for  the 
entering  class  are  the  same.  During  the  past  year  the  foundry  has  been 
equipped  and  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  has  begun  to  feel  the 
effects  of  its  improved  facilities  foi  work.  With  a  very  few  improve- 
ments, Cambridge  will  have  an  excellent  equipment  at  this  school.  This 
committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  typewriters  to  be  used  in  the 
commercial  course  at  the  opening  of  the  school  next  September.  The 
head  master  advises  the  equipment  of  a  third  laboratory  in  the  science 
building  to  be  used  exclusively  for  classes  in  electricity. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COnniTTEE  ON  ATHLETICS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  October,  the  following  recommendatioft 
was  adopted : — 

"  The  committee  on  high  schools  recommends  that  Mr.  Joseph  E^ 
Sharkey,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  high  schools,  be  appointed  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  school  committee  for  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  athletic  organizations  composed  of  pupils  of  the  public 
schools,  as  provided  by  Chapter  251,  Acts  of  1906.  " 

The  report  of  Mr.  Sharkey  is  as  follows  : — 

Your  committee  has  spent  much  time  in  considering  the  question  of 
athletics  in  the  Cambridge  schools,  and  has  dwelt  upon  it  from  many 
viewpoints.  First  of  all,  it  was  recognized  that  civic  control  of  athletics- 
might  easily  degenerate  into  civic  destruction  and  operate  injudiciously 
rather  than  wisely.  In  other  words,  the  question  must  be  dealt  with  sym^ 
pathetically  and  at  the  same  time,  gradually,  for  the  essence  of  true  athletia 
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sport  is  found  in  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotic  determination  for  victory^ 
which  spurs  the  boy  to  higher  physical  fitness.  Limited  always  by  harsh 
and  imprudent  regulations,  these  ideal  sentiments  easily  might  not  only 
be  smothered,  but  eradicated  altogether. 

The  committee  called  a  meeting  of  the  boys  in  the  three  high  schools 
who  were  active  in  the  athletic  interests,  together  with  the  head  masters 
of  the  high  schools  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  entire  athletic 
question  was  discussed  with  freedom,  intelligence  and  candor,  and  as  a 
result  both  the  pupils  and  the  representatives  of  the  school  board  reached 
a  truer  conception  of  the  athletic  question.  This  and  other  meetings 
showed  very  clearly  that  the  athletics  need  to  be  systematized  in  the  high 
schools  and  need  to  have  some  responsible  directing  authority,  who  could 
be  with  the  boys  in  their  many  games,  arrange  their  athletics  in  a 
systematic  manner,  serve  as  an  agent  of  the  school  committee  who  would 
fulfil  its  ideas  with  tact  and  understanding,  and  who  would  at  the  same 
time  receive  the  respect  of  the  pupils.  More  than  this,  the  athletic  direc- 
tor or  physical  supervisor  could  act  as  gymnastic  director  in  the  high 
schools  and  encourage  a  greater  attention  to  the  physical  development 
among  all  male  pupils.  This  in  itself  is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  Your  com- 
mittee has  recommended  to  the  committee  on  high  schools  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  physical  director  for  the  boys. 

New  rules  have  been  prepared  to  govern  athletics  in  the  high 
schools,  and  these  meet  with  the  approval  of  both  the  head  masters  and 
the  pupils.  They  have  been  arranged  with  especial  reference  to  preserv- 
ing the  athletic  spirit  and  an  earnest  cooperation  between  authority  and 
the  pupils. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  great  need  is  the  construction  of  a 
gymnasium  building  near  the  high  schools,  open  under  proper  restrictions 
to  the  school  children  of  the  city.  Such  a  building  could  be  erected  near 
the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  and  partly  on  land  which  the  city 
now  owns.  This  building  might  be  so  erected  as  to  contain  also  a  power 
plant  to  generate  heating  and  lighting  power  for  the  public  buildings  in 
its  vicinity.  The  boilers  in  some  of  the  buildings  are  becoming  useless 
and  the  problem  of  heating  the  high  schools  must  soon  be  met.  The 
construction  of  a  building  for  a  gymnasium  and  a  power  house  has  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings,  and  your  committee 
earnestly  recommends  its  early  consideration  by  this  Board.  It  might  be 
found  advisable  to  construct  two  separate  buildings.  Tf  a  gymnasium 
cannot  be  built,  the  gymnasium  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin  School 
should  certainly  be  supplied  with  apparatus. 

The  civic  control  of  athletics  begins  apparently  under  auspicious  and 
favorable  circumstances  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  with  con- 
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stant  care  and  mutual  cooperation  it  cannot  work  to  the  better  interests 
of  athletics  and  to  the  higher  development  of  school  life. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  statutes  require  that  every  town  and  city  of  twenty  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  shall  maintain,  as  part  of  both  its  elementary  and  its 
high  school  system,  the  teaching  of  manual  training.  The  Bindge  Manual 
Training  School  gives  the  required  instruction  to  boys  of  the  high  school 
grade,  and  provision  is  made  m  the  English  High  School  for  girls  of  this 
grade,  sloyd  being  taught  in  the  second  year,  and  cooking  in  the  third. 
Sewing  in  the  grammar  schools  may  be  considered  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  the  girls  in  the  grammar  school  grades. 

The  requirement  that  manual  training  shall  be  taught  in  elementary 
schools  as  well  as  in  high  schools  has  not  been  fully  complied  with.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  only  two  of  the 
grammar  schools  during  the  past  year,  the  Putnam  and  the  Koberts,  these 
being  the  only  schools  which  have  manual  training  equipment. 

In  the  Putnam  School  instruction  in  manual  training  has  been  pro- 
vided for  five  classes  of  boys  from  two  eighth  and  two  ninth  grades,  and 
in  the  Roberts  School  for  three  classes  from  one  eighth  and  two  seventh 
grades. 

The  course,  which  is  followed  yearly  with  only  such  changes  as  seem 
necessary,  is  based  largely  upon  the  Swedish  system  of  sloyd  as  adapted 
to  American  schools  and  it  provides  a  -carefully  graded  series  of  wood- 
working exercises  of  a  more  or  less  elementary  nature  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighth,  from  which  period  the  work 
increases  in  difficulty  in  direct  proportion  to  the  fitness  and  preparation 
of  each  individual  pupil.  The  manual  training  work  accomplished  by  the 
ninth  grade  usually  includes  some  simple  forms  of  book-shelves,  tabou- 
rets, tables,  etc. 

The  superintendent  hopes  that  in  the  near  future  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  teaching  of  manual  training  in  all  the  grammar  schools,  as 
required  by  statute.  The  work  of  manual  training  in  all  the  schools  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  master  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training 
School. 

WELLINGTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  in  September,  1884,  and  differs  from  the 
other  schools  in  this  respect, —  all  the  gratles,  except  the  eight  and  ninth, 
are  taught  by  young  teachers.  Their  work,  however,  is  donC/under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  a  master  and  three  assistants,  who  are  held  re- 
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>onsible  for  the  instruction  and  management  of  the  school/  For  several 
)ars  the  seventh  grade  has  been  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  training 
ass. 

The  object  of  conducting  a  school  on  this  plan  is  to  give  Cambridge 
>ung  women  who  desire  to  teach,  and  who  have  made  special  prepara- 
)n  for  the  work,  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  under  conditions 
vorable  to  their  own  success,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  interest  of 
eir  pupils. 

Graduates  of  the  English  High  School  or  of  the  Latin  School,  who 
Lve  also  graduated  from  one  of  our  State  normal  schools,  are  preferred 
ndidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  this  school.  Other  persons  of 
ual  preparation  may  be  appointed. 

The  required  term  of  service  is  one  year.  Teachers  are  appointed 
.  probation,  and  may  be  excused  or  dismissed  at  any  time  by  the  super- 
tendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  the  training  school. 

No  teacher  is  considered  a  graduate  of  the  school  until  by  vote  of 
e  training  school  committee  she  is  admitted  to  the  graduate  class, 
lich  is  known  as  class  B. 

The  money  compensation  for  the  first  three  months,  and  until  satis- 
ctory  service  is  rendered,  is  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
)r  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  it  is  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  fifty 
•liars. 

Graduates  temporarily  employed  as  teachers  in  this  school  are  paid 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Graduates  selected  to  act  as 
bstitutes  in  any  school  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  fifty  dollarsr. 

That  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  may  be  continued,  it  is  the 
ity  of  the  master,  or  of  one  of  the  supervising  teachers,  occasionally  to 
sit  the  schools  of  the  graduates  who  are  teaching  in  Cambridge.  The 
bool  contains  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  and  a 
adergarten. 

By  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board  the  superintendent  is  authorized  to 
tploy  as  many  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers  as  may  be  necessary 
take  the  places  of  absent  teachers.  These  teachers  are  usually  assigned 
the  Wellington  School,  when  not  otherwise  employed,  that  there  may 
at  this  school  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  make  it  practicable 
r  the  members   of  the  training  class  to  visit  other  schools. 

The  Wellington  School  is  working  under  great  disadvantages  this 
ar  while  the  building  is  in  process  of  reconstruction . 

The  addition  will  contain  six  schoolrooms,  and  the  alterations  will 
ovide  much  better  facilities  for  administration,  supervision  and  con- 
rence. 

The  new  hall  will  be  adequate  for  the  use  of  the  school,  for  lec- 
res,  for  meetings  of  parents,  and  for  other  educational  activities. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  on  the  first  of  December  was 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  seventy-two,  and  the  number  of  teachers, 
including  the  masters  and  special  teachers,  was  one  hundred  ninety-nine. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  for  the  year  has  been  $21.47. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  supervision  or  the  cost  of  the  Welling- 
ton School. 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $30  a  year,  payable  one-half  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  six  years,  but  the  schools  are  so  classified 
as  to  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  course  in  four  years, 
or  in  five  years.  The  average  age  of  those  who  entered  the  grammar 
schools  last  September  was  nine  years  seven  months.  Tjje  number  of 
graduates  in  June  was  seven  hundred  thirteen,  their  average  age  being 
fourteen  years  nine  months.  Of  these,  6  per  cent  completed  the  course  in 
four  years,  27  per  cent  in  five  years,  51  per  cent  in  six  years  and  16  per 
cent  in  seven  years  or  more. 

Pupils  are  promoted  by  classes  from  the  primary  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  term  ;  but  individual  pupils  may  be  promoted  at 
other  times,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  supervisor  of  primary 
schools  and  the  superintendent. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  from 
the  grammai"  to  the  high  schools,  are  made  by  the  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  the  masters  and  the  superintendent.  Pupils  qualified  to  join 
existing  classes  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  master 
of  the  school.  No  regular  preannounced  examinations  are  held  in  these 
schools,  but  the  results  of  such  written  exercises  and  reviews  as  the 
teachers  and  masters  may  require  from  time  to  time  may  be  used  as  a 
part  of  the  basis  of  promotion. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  done  in  the  grammar 
schools  is  shown  in  part  by  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  do  the  work  in  the 
high  schools.  The  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  schools  on  trial ;  and, 
by  the  rule  of  the  high  school  committee,  any  pupil  who  fails  to  maintain 
a  suitable  rank  is  reported  to  that  committee,  and  no  pupil  thus  reported 
can  continue  in  either  high  school,  except  by  special  vote.  For  the  past 
five  years,  however,  provision  has  been  made  by  which  pupils  in  the 
entering  class,  whose  record  at  the  time  of  the  Christmas  recess  was  such 
that  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  be  impossible,  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  English  High  School  and  receive  such  instruc- 
tion as  would  best  fit  them  to  enter  again  upon  the  regular  work  of  the 
school  at  its  reorganization  in  September.  A  similar  provision  was  made 
at  the  Latin  School  last  year. 
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In  the  grammar  schools,  special  teachers  are  appointed  to  help  such 
pils  as  seem  able  to  do  the  work  in  less  than  six  years,  and  to  aid  those 
10  without  personal  instruction  would  require  more  than  six  years, 
lis  action  of  the  committee  removes  the  most  serious  objection  to  the 
Euied  system  of  schools. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  in  two  ways:  (1)  into  six  sections; 
)  into  four  sections  ;  each  section  covering  a  yearns  work.  Pupils  taking 
e  course  in  six  years  are  classified  in  six  grades,  called  the  fourth,  fifth, 
Lth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Those  taking  it  in  four  years 
5  classified  in  four  grades,  called  grades  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  When  pupils 
3  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  they  begin  the  first  year's  work 
jether.     After  two  or  three  months  they  are  separated  into  two  divisions. 

One  division  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  during  the 
ar  completes  one-fourth  of  the  whole  course  of  study.  The  other  divi- 
m  completes  one-sixth  of  the  course. 

During  the  second  year  the  pupils  in  grade  B  are  in  the  same  room 
th  the  sixth  grade.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  are  five  months 
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(one-half  the  school  year)  behind  those  in  the 
sixth  grade.  After  two  or  three  months 
grade  B  is  able  to  recite  with  the  sixth  grade, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  both  divisions  have 
completed  one-half  the  course  of  study — the 
one  in  two  years,  and  the  other  in  three  years. 
The  plan  for  the  last  half  of  the  course  is  the 
same  as  for  the  first  half,  the  grades  being 
known  as  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  in 
the  one  case,  and  as  C  and  D  in  the  other. 

There  are  also  two  ways  of  completing 
the  course  in  five  years :  (1)  any  pupil  who 
has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  two 
years  may,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  seventh  grade,  and  finish  the 
course  in  three  years ;  (2)  any  pupil  who 
has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  three 
years  may,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  trans- 
ferred to  grade  C,  and  finish  the  course  in 
two  years.  In  both  cases  these  changes  can 
be  made  without  omitting  or  repeating  any 
part  of  the  course. 


Arrow  Mo.  1  indicates  the  four  jears'  course ;  grrades  A,  B,  C,  D.  Arrow  No. 2  indicates  one 
tbc  flTe  yean'  courses;  grades  A,  B,  7,  8,  9.  Arrow  No.  S  indicates  the  other  five  years* 
rae;  grades  4,  5,  6,  C,  D.    Arrow  No.  4  Indicates  the  six  years'  course ;  grades  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 9. 
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It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  the  schools  were  first  classified  on  this 
plan,  During  this  time  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  fifteen  pupils  have 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools.  Of  this  number,  7  per  cent  com- 
pleted the  course  in  four  years,  29  per  cent  in  five  years,  49  per  cent  in 
six  years,  and  15  per  cent  in  seven  years  or  more. 

Of  the  number  who  entered  the  Latin  School  from  the  Cambridge 
grammar  schools  during  the  past  twelve  years  and  remained  a  yeai-,  14.9 
per  cent  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  43.1  per  cent 
in  five  years,  39.1  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  2.9  per  cent  in  seven  or 
more  years.  Of  those  who  entered  the  English  High  School  from  the 
Cambridge  grammar  schools  and  took  the  general  course  and  remained  a 
year  8.7  per  cent  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years, 
35.8  per  cent  in  fiv^e  years,  44.7  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  10.8  per  cent 
in  seven  years  or  more;  of  tliose  who  took  the  commercial  course,  8.0  per 
cent  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  32.4  per  cent  in  five 
years,  51.0  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  8.6  per  cent  in  seven  years  or  more. 
Of  those  who  entered  the  llindge  Manual  Training  School  from  the  Cam- 
bridge grammar  schools  and  remained  a  year,  3.9  per  cent  did  the  work 
in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  31.6  per  cent  in  five  years,  5^.1 
per  cent  in  six  years,  and  12.4  per  cent  in  seven  years  or  more. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  more  than  45  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
entering  the  high  schools  from  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools  did  the 
work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  less  than  six  years,  36.4  per  cent  doing 
it  in  five  years,  and  9.4  per  cent  in  four  years.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  because  so  many  did  the  the  work  in  less  than  the  full  time, 
that  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  Its  value  is  shown,  rather,  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  work  has  been  done,  not  in  one  year  only,  but  in  a 
series  of  years.  The  results  of  the  first  years  work  in  the  high  schools 
would.^seera  to  be  a  test  of  this  thoroughness.  The  records  in  these  schools 
show  that  for  twelve  years  the  marks  of  the  pupils  who  were  four  years  in 
the  grammar  schools  were  higher  than  were  the  marks  of  those  who  were 
five  years  in  the  grammar  schools ;  and  that  the  marks  of  those  who  were 
five  years  in  the  grammar  schools  were  higher  than  were  the  marks  of 
those  who  were  six  years  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  average  per  cents  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  different  high 
schools  for  twelve  years  are  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  Latin  School,  the  average  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  com- 
pleted their  grammar  school  course  in  four  year  is  80.0 ;  of  those  who 
completed  it  in  five  years,  75.4 :  of  those  who  completed  it  in  six  years 
72.0. 

In  the  general  course  in  the  English  High  School,  the  average  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  who  completed  their  grammar  school  course  in  four 
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years  is  78.2;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  live  years,  75.8;  of  those 
who  completed  it  in  six  years,  73.1. 

In  the  commercial  course  in  the  English  High  School,  the  average 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  completed  the  grammar  school  work  in  four 
years  is  73.2;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  72.6;  of  those  who 
completed  it  in  six  years,  70.2. 

In  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  the  average  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  who  completed  the  grammar  school  course  in  four  years  is  71.2; 
of  those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  68.8 ;  of  those  who  completed  it 
in  six  years,  67.8. 

The  following  table  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  results  of  the 
first  year's  work  in  the  high  schools  of  the  twelve  classes  from  1895  to 
1906  inclusive :  — 


IN  TIIK  LATIN  SCHOOL. 


Record  ok  Twelve 

Four  Years  in 

Five  Years  in 

SIX  Years  in 

Different  Classes 

Grammar  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

First  Year  in  High 

Average  per  rents  in 

Average  per  cents  In 

Average  per  cents  In, 

Schools 

High  Schools 

High  Schools 

High  Schools 

Class  of  1895 

78.7 

78.9 

76.4 

Class  of  1896 

80.4 

77.0 

71.G 

Class  of  1897 

79.8 

72.6 

66.9 

Class  of  1898 

77.1 

72.3 

67.8 

Class  of  1899 

80.0 

73.0 

G1.8 

Class  of  1900 

81.1 

76.9 

76.4 

Class  of  1901 

796 

75.2 

70.1 

Class  of  1902 

81.0 

77.5 

74.7 

Class  of  1903 

83.0 

79.1 

74.7 

Class  of  1904 

81.0 

76.6 

75.9 

Class  of  1905 

78.2 

77.8 

73,5 

Class  of  1906 

79.0 

70G 

70.1 

IN  THK  ENGLISH   HIGH  SCHOOL.  GENERAL  COUUSE. 


Class  of  1695 
Class  of  1896 
Class  of  1897 
Oass  of  1898 
Class  of  1899 
Class  of  1900 
Class  of  1901 
Class  of  1902 
Class  of  1903. 
Oass  of  1904 
Class  of  1905 
CTassof  1906, 


77.3 
859 
79.7 
77.6 
75.  (> 
79.2 
72.8 
82.2 
86.6 
75.3 
76.7 
78.1 


76.2 
75.1 
78.7 
75.8 
76.1 
73.4 
76.2 
75.3 
77.0 
76.6 
75.3 
74.6 


73.4 
76.4 
72.2 
77.0 
69. 1 
71.1 
73.2 
74.3 
72.7 
76.4 
74.0 
70.8 
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IN  THE  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


Record  of  Twelve 

Four  Years  in 

Five  Years  in 

Six  Years  in 

Different  Classes 

Grammar  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

Pirst  Year  in  High 

Average  per  cents  in 

Average  per  cents  in 

Average  per  cents  in 

Schools 

High  Schools 

High  Schools 

High  Schools 

Class  of  1895 

73.7 

73.5 

69.8 

Class  of  189G 

74.8 

70.9 

68.4 

Class  of  1897 

76.8 

69.0 

69.3 

Class  of  1898 

75.7 

73.8 

69.6 

Class  of  1899 

69.5 

68.5 

68.9 

Class  of  1900 

69.2 

73.6 

72.6 

Class  of  1901 

76.0 

73.6 

70.5 

Class  of  1902 

•  74.9 

75.5 

73.8 

Class  of  1903 

74-3 

76.6 

70.9 

Class  of  1904 

72.7 

73.1 

696 

Class  of  1906 

75.7 

74.1 

698 

Class  of  1906 

68.7 

70.9 

70.1 

IN  TJ 

HE  RINDGE  MANU 

AL  TRAINING  SCI 

lOOL. 

Class  of  1895 

72.6 
79.3 

65.4 
63.5 

65  9 

Class  of  1896 

65.2 

Class  of  1897 

78.6 

67.2 

61.7 

Class  of  1898 

81.7 

69.6 

♦          68.9 

Class  of  1899 

67.5 

67.8 

Class  of  1900.   

72.6 

69.6 

68.0 

Class  of  1901 

80.0 

678 

68.4  • 

Class  of  1902 

80.4 

71.9 

69.2 

Class  of  1903 

70.4 

73.5 

70.3 

Class  of  1904 

76.2 

71.6 

1                68.7 

Class  of  1905 

64.8 

68.7 

68.7 

Class  of  1906 

53.2 

66.3 

66.3 

The  results  already  given  are  based  on  the  first  year's  work  in  the 
high  schools.  For  six  years  results  have  been  obtained  based  on  the  full 
course  in  the  high  schools.  During  these  six  years,  three  hundred  forty- 
six  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  Latin  School.  Of  these  three  hundred 
forty-six,  two  hundred  seventy-one  were  graduates  of  the  Cambridge 
grammar  schools.  Of  these  two  hundred  seventy-one,  fifty-one  did  the 
work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  and  their  average  per 
cent  for  the  Latin  School  course  was  81.5;  one  hundred  forty-six  did  the 
work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  five  years  and  their  average  per  cent  for 
the  Latin  School  course  was  70.5 ;  seventy -one  did  the  work  in  the 
grammar  schools  in  six  years  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  Latin 
School  course  was  74.6;  three  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in 
seven  years  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  Latin  School  course  was 
,71.7. 
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During  these  six  years,  four  hundred  forty-three  pupils  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  English  High  School.  Of  these  four  hundred  forty -three, 
three  hundred  sixty-six  were  graduates  of  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools. 
Of  these  three  hundred  sixty  six,  thirty-one  did  the  work  in  the  grammar 
schools  in  four  years,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  high  school  course 
was  76.9;  one  hundred  forty-six  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in 
five  years,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  high  school  course  was  76.2; 
one  hundred  sixty-five  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  six  years, 
and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  high  school  course  was  74.5 ;  twenty- 
four  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  seven  years,  and  their 
average  per  cent  for  the  high  school  course  was  73.1. 


PRIHARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  on  the  first  of  December  was 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  eight,  and  the  number  of  teachers  was  one 
hundred  forty-three. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  for  the  year  has  been  $17.12. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  supervision  or  the  cost  of  the  Wellington 
School. 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $20  a  year,  payable  one-half  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years.  Children  five  years  old  are 
admitted  to  the  first  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  during 
the  first  week  in  March.  Pupils  qualified  to  join  existing  classes  may  be 
admitted  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  principal.  At  the  present 
time,  39  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  first  grade,  32  per  cent  in  the 
second,  and  29  per  cent  in  the  third. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  nine  pupils  were  promoted  to  the  grammar 
schools  last  June  at  an  average  age  of  nine  years  five  months.  Of  these, 
5  per  cent  completed  the  course  of  study  in  less  than  three  years ;  58 
per  cent  in  three  years  ;  4  per  cent  in  three  aiid  a  half  years ;  and  33  per 
cent  in  four  years  or  more. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  primary  schools,  and  from 
the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools,  are  made  by  the  primary  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  suj^er visor  of  primary  schools  and  the  superin- 
tendent. Promotions  by  classes  are  made  annually  at  the  beginning  of 
the  autumn  term ;  but  individual  promotions  are  made  at  other  times  if 
it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  the 
superintendent. 

Pupils  are  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  on  trial,  and  those  who 
show  by  their  work  that  they  are  unprepared  are  returned  to  the  primary 
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schools  on  the  approval  of  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  the 
superintendent. 

Once  a  month  the  teachers  of  each  primary  grade  meet  the^directors 
of  special  studies  and  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools.  These  meetings 
are  held  in  the  English  High  School  building  on;  Wednesday  afternoons, 
half  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  schools.  The  work  for  the  coming 
month  is  planned ;  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  methods  are 
made;  and  questions  from  the  teachers  are  answered  and  discussed. 

Occasionally  specimens  of  written  work  from  all  the  pupils  are 
brought  for  examination.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
schools  is  made  somewhat  uniform  ;  new  teachers  are  kept  informed  as  to 
the  requirements,  and  pupils  lose  less  time  when  a  change  of  teacher  or 
school  becomes  necessary. 

The  supervisor  of  primary  schools  writes  as  follows :  — 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gain  during  the  year  has  been  in  the  reading 
which  has  been  improved  in  all  three  grades.  Especially  have  the  chil- 
dren gained  in  self-help  and  in  power  to  read  to  themselves  with  enjoy- 
ment. This  greater  command  of  vocabulary  has  naturally  led  to  *smooth- 
ness,  distinctness  and  good  expression.  This  gain  is  due  principally  to 
the  systematic  and  thorough  manner  in  which  phonics  have  been  taught, 
and  also  to  the  very  attractive  readers  with  which  all  the  grades  have  been 
supplied. 

There  has  been  a  faithful  effort  made  to  teach  the  prescribed  course 
in  number ;  but  the  impression  is  general  that  more  time  has  been  taken 
for  this  subject  in  the  lower  grades  than  is  advisable.  The  new  desk 
books  in  number,  which  have  been  provided  for  each  teacher,  have  made 
variety  easier  and  more  general. 

More  time  is  needed  for  oral  and  written  language.  This  time  might 
be  obtained  by  shortening  or  narrowing  the  course  in  number  for  all 
the  grades. 

In  view  of  possible  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  these  facts  in 
regard  to  the  present  organization  of  the  primary  schools  may  be  of  in- 
terest :  There  are  three  grades  corresponding  to  the  first  three  years  of 
school  life  after  the  kindergarten.  In  September  the  first  grade  is 
divided  into  two  sections, — the  first  and  the  advanced  first.  The  former 
section  is  composed  of  children  who  have  just  entered  school,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  those  who  entered  the  previous  March  and  also  such  children,  who 
through  long  absence  or  other  causes,  have  failed  to  gain  promotion  to 
the  second  grade.  These  children  do  not  repeat  the  whole  of  their  first 
year's  work,  but  are  started  as  far  along  in  the    course  as  is  possible. 

Again  the  first  grade  is  divided  into  at  least  three  groups,  and  the 
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advanced  first  into  two  groups.  Thus  there  are  five  groups  where  chil- 
dren entering  from  other  places,  or  losing  time  through  the  year,  may  be 
placed  to  make  up  needed  work.  The  teachers  promote  from  a  lower 
group  to  a  higher  whenever  it  is  possible,  leaving  the  last  group  small 
and  giving  it  special  attention.  The  first  of  March  adds  still  another 
group  which  must  be  taught  separately. 

The  second  and  third  grades  are  each  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
children  are  graded  as  closely  as  possible,  and  are  promoted  whenever 
they  show  ability  to  advance.  In  the  third  grade  the  lower  group  is 
given  special  help  to  enable  it  to  cover  all  the  work  in  the  course  while 
the  higher  group  gets  time  tor  extra  work.  The  teachers,  always  watch- 
ful for  the  opportunity,  are  able  to  shorten  the  time  in  the  primary 
school  for  several  of  the  children,  and  to  help'  many  of  them  to  recover 
lost  time. 

To  these  groups  the  superintendent  has  now  added  another,  com- 
posed of  those  who  are  two  or  three  years  older  than  the  average  of 
third  grade  children.  It  is  hoped,  by  having  small  numbers  in  these 
classes,  to  enable  some  of  the  children  to  learn  to  speak  English  more 
quickly,  and  others  to  gain  time  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  benefit  to 
the  regular  third  grades  of  having  these  older  children  removed  was  im- 
mediately apparent.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  older  children  and  their  eager^ 
ness  to  do  extra  work  promises  well  for  the  success  of  these  special  classes. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  sixteen  kindergartens  on  the  first  of 
December  was  eight  hundred,  and  the  number  of  teachers  was  thirty-one. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  for  the  year  has  been  $26.90. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  supervision. 

To  be  eligible  to  a  position  in  a  kindergarten,  a  teacher  must  have 
had  a  course  in  a  high  school,  a  course  in  a  kindergarten  normal  school, 
a  year's  experience  in  teaching  either  in  a  kindergarten  or  a  primary 
school,  and  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano. 

Students  in  kindergarten  normal  classes  are  given  opportunities  to 
observe  during  their  two  years'  course,  and  are  allowed  one  month's  ex- 
perience in  the  first  primary  grade,  but  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  for 
them  to  observe  after  graduation. 

Teachers  in  kindergartens  are  to  use  their  afternoons  in  visiting  the 
homes  of  their  pupils,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  friendly  relatious  with 
the  parents  and  of  securing  regularity  of  attendance,  except  when  the 
time  is  needed  for  preparation  for  their  work,  and  they  are  to  make 
reports  on  blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  on  kindergartens  calls  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  mothers'  meetings  held  during  the  year.  There  were  one 
hundred  twenty-eight  such  meetings,  an  average  of  eight,  or  nearly  one  a 
month  to  each  kindergarten.  The  talks  given  at  these  meetings  covered  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  but  the  care  and  the  training  of  young  children 
were  the  principal  subjects  considered. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  presentation  and  the  discussion  of 
ways  to  promote  the  physical  well-being  of  the  children,  and  there  were 
talks  upon  the  care  of  the  eyes,  the  throat  and  the  teeth. 

These  meetings  were  made  a  means  of  securing  a  better  acquaintance 
between  the  mothers  whose  children  were  in  attendance  at  the  kindergar- 
tens,  and  also  between  the  mothers  and  the  teachers. 

The  kindergartners  report  that  they  have  made  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  sixty-nine  calls  during  the  year,  an  average  of  one  hundred 
seventy-nine  to  each  kindergarten. 

This  friendly  visiting  tends  to  a  good  understanding  between  the 
homes  and  the  kindergartens,  and  makes  them  unite  in  effective  efforts  for 
the  good  of  the  children. 

The  number  of  these  schools  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the 
committee  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  kindergartens  may  be  opened 
in  other  sections  of  the  city  in  the  near  future. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

The  committee  on  special  studies  has  supervision  of  the  instruction 
in  nature  study,  drawing,  music,  sewing,  and  physical  and  industrial  train- 
ing in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  presented  by  the  committee  to  the 
Board  at  its  annual  meeting  in  December :  — 

In  accordance  with  Section  30  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  the 
committee  on  special  studies  respectfully  submits  the  following  as  the 
report  of  the  committee  :  — 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  centered  largely,  if  indeed  not 
entirely,  during  the  past  year,  about  the  question  of  music. 

Early  in  the  year  the  committee  was  impressed  with  the  great  need 
for  a  new  system  of  music  readers,  as  the  books  in  use  were  unsuited  to 
the  growing  importance  of  music  in  the  schools  and  to  the  attention  given 
to  this  subject  by  teachers  and  pupils.  The  committee  spent  much  time 
in  the  investigation  of  various  music  courses  offered  for  its  examination, 
and,  realizing  that  it  must  look  forward  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  for 
many  years  to  come,  sought  to  secure  the  very  best  system  of  readers. 
Eventually  the  committee  by  a  unanimous  vote  recommended  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  New  Educational  Music  Course  to  be  used  throughout  the 
first  eight  grades,  ^nd  the  Abridged  Academy  Song-Book  for  use  in  the 
ninth  grade.  New  music  was  also  recommended  for  the  high  schools. 
The  new  books  were  furnished  to  the  schools  and  undoubtedly  will  prove 
of  great  lasting  value  in  the  musical  education  of  the  pupils. 

The  committee  notes  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Miss  Georgia  E. 
Martin,  the  assistant  in  music.  Her  work  has  been  well  and  faithfully 
done  and  her  resignation  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  schools. 

The  part  that  music  plays  in  the  general  education  of  the  child  is 
rightfully  held  important  in  Cambridge,  but  the  question  is  suggested  as 
to  whether  more  time  should  not  be  given  daily  to  music  in  the  various 
grades.  An  inquiry  shows  that  Cambridge  is  devoting  less  time  to  music 
than  other  cities  of  the  same  or  less  population.  Your  committee  sug- 
gests that  the  study  of  music  has  an  ennobling  influence  upon  the  child 
and  tends  to  emphasize  the  value  of  optimism  and  of  a  happy,  joyful  atti- 
tude towards  life.  We  recommend  that  the  special  committee  on  courses 
of  study  consider  the  advisability  of  granting  a  longer  period  for  music 
study. 

The  art  study  in  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peter  Roos 
has  progressed  satisfactorily.  More  attention  than  formerly  has  been 
given  to  pencil  drawing  in  such  exercises  as  drawing  from  common  objects, 
plant  form,  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  designing  of  objects  and  the  plan- 
ning of  rooms  and  ornamental  gardens.  Color  harmony  and  the  repre- 
seutation  of  objects  has  been  studied  in  the  grammar  grades  and  in  the 
English  High  School.  The  director  of  drawing  has  given  one  day  in  each 
week  to  advanced  classes  in  the  English  High  School,  where  about  forty 
pupils  are  pursuing  charcoal  drawing  and  art  color  painting  as  an  elec- 
tive study. 

Grade  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  have  maintained  a  strong  and  steady 
interest  in  the  art  study  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  the  lessons  in  planning  for  ornamental  gardens  is  to 
form  a  taste  for  attractive  out  door  surroundings  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  in  designing.  Members  of  the  Cambridge  Municipal  Art 
Society  have  become  interested  in  these  particular  art  lessons,  and  desiring 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  have  offered  to  present  prizes,  such 
as  books,  to  the  pupils  doing  the  best  work ;  this,  of  course,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  school  committee. 

The  plan  of  the  work  in  the  department  of  physical  training  has  not 
been  materially  changed  during  the  year.  The  director  of  this  depart- 
ment has  made  several  requests  for  improvements,  for  help  in  the  way  of 
material,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  due  time  by  the  committee 

Nature  study  has  been  carried  on  during   the  year  by    cooperation 
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between  teacher  and  pupil.  Something  is  being  done  in  the  study  of 
animal  life,  especially  in  insect  and  bird  life.  This  j^ppears  more  suited 
to  the  needs  and  interest  of  the  older  pupils  than  the  study  of  plant  life 
exclusively.  Still  more  might  be  accomplished  by  providing  apparatus, 
including  aquaria,  for  the  study  of  water  life.  Stuffed  birds  would  also 
be  helpful.  The  agricultural  and  artistic  instincts  of  the  pupils  have  been 
awakened  by  home  gardening.  The  idea  already  started  of  having  home 
gardens  should  be  developed.  There  is  room  for  these  gardens  in  many 
of  the  schoolhouse  yards,  and  if  the  park  department  would  put  the  soil 
in  condition  the  pupils  could  take  charge.  They  would  undoubtedly 
derive  much  pleasure  and  benefit  in  the  constructive  work  of  gardening. 
The  directors  of  all  the  departments  have  labored  zealously  during 
the  year  and  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  work  in  nature  study  includes  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life 
with  some  study  of  minerals  and  of  weather  phenomena. 

The  study  of  plants  was  first  undertaken,  and  still  makes  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  work.  The  study  of  animal  life  consists  mainly  of 
lessons  on  insects  and  birds.  The  mineral  work  is  confined  to  lessons  on 
common  metals  and  on  building  stones. 

^  Plants  are  studied  in  grades  one  to  four,  inclusive ;  insects  in  grades 

one,  two  and  four ;  birds  in  grade  four ;  weather  phenomena  in  grades 
one  to  three,  inclusive;  and  minerals  in  grade  four. 

Specimens  chosen  for  study  are  those  in  which  the  pupils  have  a 
present  interest,  and  all  work  is  based  on  present  experience.  It  is  kept 
well  within  the  capabilities  of  the  children,  yet  novel  enough  to  require 
their  best  effort.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  nature  study  is  made  to 
correlate  with  the  work  in  other  branches. 

The  results  sought  are  increasing  knowledge  of  facts  gathered  by 
observation  ;  familiarity  with  environment;  and  a  growing  sympathy  with 
nature. 

DRAWING. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  includes  form,  color  and  designing. 

The  study  of  form  (pictorial  representation)  is  carried  through  all 
the  grades  upon  a  plan  involving  type  solids  and  natural  forms  of  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit.  Construction  drawing  of  objects  and  of  simple  original 
ornaments  is  gradually  developed  by  progressive  exercises.  (Tcometrical 
drawing  is  introduced  iu  the  sixth  grade  and  continued  through  the  ad- 
vanced grades.  Drawing  from  nature  receives  special  attention  during 
the  spring  and  autumn  months. 
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Color  is  studied  in  all  the  grades,  colored  tablets  being  used  in  the 
primary  grades  and  water  colors  in  the  grammar  grades.  Harmony  and 
mixing  of  colors  are  treated  as  a  science  in  special  exercises ;  while  color 
skill  is  artistically  expressed  in  original  designs  and  in  nature  study. 

In  design,  particular  attention  is  given  to  subjects  involving  funda- 
mental principles  of  symmetry,  balance,  etc.,  and  to  methods  of  working 
out  simple,  specific  problems  in  construction  and  in  decoration. 

In  the  English  High  School,  drawing  is  a  required  study  the  first 
year,  and  is  carried  forward  upon  a  plan  of  which  the  following  is  an 
outline  :  — 

Drawing  from  objects  and  from  casts,  drawing  from  nature  of  plant 
form,  drawing  to  scale,  designing  (constructive  and  decorative),  and  color 
harmony. 

Drawing,  designing,  or  water-color  painting,  may  be  taken  as  an  elec- 
tive study  after  the  first  year.  The  course  of  lessons  includes  landscape, 
still-life  and  advanced  designing. 

In  the  English  High  School,  the  instruction  in  drawing  is  given  by 
the  director  of  drawing  and  his  assistant.  In  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  it  is  given  by  the  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  director 
and  his  assistant.  In  the  liindge  Manual  Training  School,  there  are  two 
teachers  of  drawing,  one  of  mechanical  drawing  and  the  other  of  free- 
hand, and  the  work  is  done  under  their  immediate  instruction. 

MUSIC. 

The  New  Educational  Music  Course  is  used  by  the  regular  teachers  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
music  and  his  assistant.  In  the  high  schools  the  music  is  conducted  by 
the  director.  Every  pupil  who  is  capable  of  learning  to  sing  is  required 
to  give  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  Latin,  English  High  and  Rindge  Manual  Training  schools, 
forty-five  minutes  a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of  musical  form  and  ex- 
pression as  found  in  choruses,  quartettes,  etc.,  from  the  standard  oratorios 
and  operas. 

Elementary  harmony,  counterpoint  and  composition  have  been  intro- 
duced as  elective  studies  for  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  boys  as  well 
as  girls  having  a  special  aptitude  for  music  naturally  elect  these  studies, 
the  only  requisite  being  some  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte.  Pupils  of  the 
fourth  year  in  the  English  High  School  may  elect  harmony  in  place  of 
astronomy,  and  those  intending  to  go  to  a  nonual  school  are  advised  to 
take  the  course  in  harmony. 

The  students  are  instructed  in  scale  formation,  intervals,  and  a  logical 
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and  comparative  view  of  all  true  chords,  in  order  to  give  them  the  power 
to  construct  and  resolve  these  chords  for  themselves. 

The  study  of  harmony  is  carried  well  into  modulation,  and  the  study 
of  counterpoint  is  carried  through  the  four  simple  orders  or  species, 
including  both  the  major  and  minor  modes.  Harvard  College  has  passed 
a  vote  allowing  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  to  count  in  an 
entrance  examination  to  both  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  granting  two  points  each  to  the  subjects. 

Two  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each  week  are  devoted  to  instruction, 
and  occasionally  the  best  compositions  of  the  students  are  sung  or  played 
before  the  entire  school,  showing  in  this  way  the  practical  side  of  the 
work,  which  will  prove  an  important  factor  in  future  teaching. 

In  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  the  young  men  are  taught  to 
sustain  their  parts,  without  accompaniment,  in  compositions  of  four  part 
harmony,  (first  tenor,  second  tenor,  first  bass  and  second  bass)  the  music 
being  selected  and  arranged  for  this  purpose.  ' 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the  primary,  and  ten  minutes  a  day  in  the 
grammar  grades,  are  devoted  to  this  study;  and  pupils  in  the  grammar 
grades  are  taught  to  sing  and  sustain  their  parts  in  reading  compositions 
in  two,  three  and  four  parts. 

Memorizing  music  is  a  feature  in  all  the  grades,  including  the  high 
schools,  and  in  all  graduating  exercises  it  is  expected  that  the  music  by 
the  pupils  will  be  sung  or  played  without  notes.  To  this  end  rote  sing- 
ing in  all  the  schools  forms  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  reading  music. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  Ling  system  of  physical  training  is  used  in  the  schools.  Seven 
grades  are  regularly  supervised,  the  classes  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
being  visited  by  the  director  only  when  special  request  is  made  by  their 
teachers. 

The  instruction  is  given  daily  by  the  regular  teachers  in  their  re- 
spective classrooms  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  physical 
training,  who  visits  each  class  as  often  as  time  will  permit,  and  who  also 
meets  the  teachers  for  special  instruction  from  time  to  time. 

Daily  in  the  grammar  grades  ten  minutes  are  allowed  and  in  the 
primary  grades  fifteen  minutes.  During  the  months  of  September, 
October,  November,  April,  May  and  June,  the  primary  classes  have  the 
privilege  of  outdoor  recesses,  while  during  December,  January,  February 
and  March  the  time  is  spent  in  games  and  marching. 

The  essential  aim  of  all  the  teaching  in  physical  training  is  to  make 
the  period  one  of  recreation  and  healthful  exercise,  thus  counteracting  in 
part  the  tendency  to  spinal  curvature  and  fiat  chest  caused  so  often  by 
.sitting  so  many  hours  a  day  at  the  school  desk. 
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SEWING. 

Sewing  is  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  three  lower  grades  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  to  the  boys  of  the  fourth  grade  who  desire  the  instruc- 
tion, the  regular  teachers  having  charge  of  the  work  of  the  boys. 

The  following  is  the  course  in  sewing  :  Fourth  Grade.  Running, 
basting,  stitching,  sewing  on  buttons,  overhanding  and  making  pin-balls. 
Fifth  Grade.  Hemming,  gathering,  stroking  gathers,  model  apron,  over- 
casting and  model  pillow-case.  Sixth  Grade.  Buttonholes,  darning  on 
canvas,  darning  a  thi'n  place  in  stocking,  darning  a  hole  in  stocking,  and 
matched  patching. 

Forty  minutes  are  given  to  the  work  once  a  week  in  each  grade. 
Throughout  the  course  great  care  is  taken  in  securing  the  ends  of  the 
thread  in  beginning,  joining  and  fastening  off. 

The  first  lessons  in  sewing  are  spent  in  learning  the  use  of  the 
thimble  and  needle,  in  threading  the  needle,  making  knots  and  fastening 
ends.  Running  stitches  are  made  during  this  time  on  ruled  pieces  of 
cloth.  Neatness  is  insisted  upon  from  the  beginning.  Stamped  patterns 
of  stars  or  circles  are  worked  in  running  stitches  by  the  more  forward. 
Then  basting  by  measure  is  taught.  Measuring  cards  are  provided  for 
this,  and  the  stitches  are  made  one-half  inch  in  length,  with  spaces  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  All  work  is  upon  practice  pieces  with  colored  thread. 
The  first  piece  has  three  lines  for  running  stitches  and  two  for  basting. 
The  second  practice  piece  is  of  double  cloth  and  has  two  lines  of 
basting.  On  this  piece  stitching  is  taught,  the  children  imitating  machine 
stitching  as  nearly  as  possible.  Two  lines  are  done  by  all,  and  four  lines 
by  the  best  sewers,  who  also  stitch  theif  initials  in  the  center. 

Buttons  are  brought  from  home  for  the  third  practice  piece.  Strips 
of  cloth  for  this  are  basted  by  those  who  finish  stitching  before  the  others. 
The  shoe  button  comes  first  as  the  simplest,  then  the  two-holed  button, 
then  the  four-holed. 

The  pupils  who  finish  buttons  first,  baste  strips  for  overhanding. 
This  is  the  last  stitch  taught  to  this  grade.  Those  who  wish  bring  pretty 
pieces  of  cloth  and  make  pin-balls.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  boys  take 
home  all  their  work.  The  girls  keep  theirs  for  reference  the  next  year. 
The  work  in  the  fifth  grade  begins  with  folding  and  basting  hems, 
the  practice  piece  having  a  half  inch  hem  on  one  edge,  and  a  quarter  inch 
hem  on  the  other.  Hemming  is  practiced  until  fairly  well  done,  before 
beginning  the  model  apron  of  calico,  which  is  then  hemmed  on  the  sides 
and  at  the  bottom. 

In  January  the  aprons  are  laid  aside  while  gathering  is  taught.  The 
rule  for  gathering  is  copied  upon  paper,  and  then  practiced  upon  cloth, 
with  attention  to  the  proper  position  of  the  hands.     Stroking  the  gathers 
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follows,  and  the  new  work  is  then  applied  to  the  model  apron.  The 
gathers  are  stitched  to  the  belt,  and  the  apron  carefully  finished. 

Model  pillowcases  are  given  to  those  who  have  time  to  make  them, 
which  gives  a  little  practice  in  overcasting. 

Those  who  finish  the  year's  work  take  home  all  the  practice  work  of 
the  two  years. 

During  the  first  term  in  the  sixth  grade  those  who  completed  the 
fifth  grade  work  are  taught  to  make  buttonholes,  while  the  others  finish 
their  model  aprons.  After  vacation  all  begin  together  upon  darning  on 
canvas.  This  being  finished,  they  learn  to  run  a  thin  place  in  stocking 
material,  and  then  to  darn  a  hole.  When  the  darning  is  finished,  button- 
holes are  taken  up  again,  and  then  matched  patchiug.  Those  who  have 
time  for  extra  work  practice  feather  stitching. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  account  of  the  evening  schools  is  given  by  Mr.  Sanford 
B.  Hubbard,  the  agent  of  the  school  committee,  who  has  the  general  super- 
vision of  these  schools  :  — 

There  are  now  eight  evening  schools, —  two  drawing  schools,  one 
high  school,  one  manual  training  school,  and  four  elementary  schools.  In 
accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  there  are  two  terms  of  the 
evening  schools.  The  first  term  begins  on  the  second  Monday  of  October, 
and  continues  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evening  until  the 
end  of  tli«  week  before  Christmas.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  first 
Monday,  Wednesday  or  Friday  evening  after  the  opening  of  the  day 
schools  in  January,  and  continues  thirty-five  evenings.  The  sessions 
begin  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  and  continue  two  hours.  No  session  is 
held  on  the  evening  of  a  holiday,  or  during  the  vacations  of  the  day 
schools. 

The  evening  drawing  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  director 
of  drawing  in  the  day  schools.  There  are  two  of  these  schools,  one  for 
instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  which  occupies  three  rooms  in  the 
Washington  building,  and  one  for  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing, 
which  occupies  one  room  in  the  English  High  School  building.  In  the 
Mechanical  School  two  courses  are  provided, —  a  three  years'  course  in 
machine  drawing,  and  a  three  years'  course  in  architectural  drawing.  In 
the  Free-hand  School  provision  is  made  for  a  three  years'  course  in  free- 
hand drawing.     Diplomas  are  given  to  graduates  of  either  course. 

The  Evening  High  School  is  held  in  the  English  High  School  building, 
and  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  following  subjects : 
Arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  stenography,  English  com- 
position, English  literature,  civics,  history,  Latin,  French  and  German. 
Diplomas  are  granted  to  graduates  of  the  three  years'  course. 
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The  Evening  Manual  Training  School  is  held  in  the  Kindge  Manual 
Training  School  building  and  offers  courses  in  machine  shop  work,  wood- 
turning,  pattern-making  and  forging. 

The  evening  elementary  schools  occupy  rooms  in  four  of  the  gram- 
mar school  buildings,  the  Putnam,  Roberts,  Shepard  and  Webster.  Read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  language,  history  and  bookkeeping 
are  taught  in  these  schools  in  classes,  so  far  as  classification  is  possible, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  individual.  No  definite  course  is  arranged, 
but  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  pupils  to  prepare  to  enter  the  Evening 
High  School,  and  certificates  are  given  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  begin 
work  in  that  school.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  given  above,  classes  in 
civil  service,  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  wood-working  and  mechani- 
cal drawing  are  formed  when  a  sufficient  number  express  an  intention  to 
take  any  one  of  these  courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  evening  schools  for 
the  year  1905-1906:  — 


Number 
Registered 

Average 
Attendance 

Average  No. 
of  Teachers* 

Average  No. 

of  Pupils  to 

a  Teacher 

Number  of 
Graduates 

Mechanical  Drawing.. . . 
Free-band  Drawing .... 
HifFh  Arhool    

144 
76 
480 
50 
S14 
610 
212 
196 

55 

•39 
175 

33 
321 
270 
11« 

95 

5 

2 
10 

2 
25 
19 
10 

7 

14 

5 

11 

Manaal  Training  School 

Potnam  School 

Roberts  School 

23 
45 

Shepard  School 

Webster  School 

12 
10 

Xolal 

2,532 

1,104 

80 

14 

120 

*The  principals  and  curators  are  not  included  in  these  averages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  evening  schools  for  the 
year  1905-1906:  — 


Cost  of 
Instruction 

Cost  of 

Textboolts 

and  Supplies 

Cost  of                                                                         o-r*-*    «— 

Light.  Fuel       Totol  Cost          p  *  ^T"^ 
andJanitors                                  *^"P" 

Mechanical  Drawing.... 

Free-hand  Drawing 

Hiffh  School   

$1,157  00 

490  00 

1.830  00 

$5(>  33  1       $176  20 
5G  42              48  15 

$1,389  63 
594  56 
2,528  08 
1,080  09 
3,447  81 
3,018  66 
1,505  53 
1,266  67 

$26  26 
15  24 
14  45 

Manual  Training  School 

Patoam  School 

Roberts  School    

Shepard  School 

Welter  School 

788  00  I           23  66 
2,889  00  1           27  29 
2,316  50  ,           38  60 
1,266  50              13  42 

969  50              12  91 

268  53 
531  52 
663  55 
226  61 
283  26 

32  78 

10  74 

11  18 

12  98 

13  32 

TntM\      

•11.705  50         ft-^d^  ^^ 

$2,727  48 

$14,829  93  '       fti.*^  4S 
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During  the  year  1905-1906  Cambridge  maintained  eight  evening 
schoold,  occupying  forty-eight  rooms  and  employing  eight  principals  and 
eighty  teachers.  The  registration  in  these  schools  was  one  thousand  four 
hundred  eighteen  males  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  fourteen  females, 
a  decrease  of  fifty-seven  males  and  an  increase  of  ninety-five  females,  —  a 
net  increase  of  thirty-eight.  The  average  attendance  was  one  thousand 
one  hundred  four,  an  increase  of  ninety-six. 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  October  the  Mechanical  Drawing 
School  was  transferred  from  the  Central  Square  building  to  the  Washing- 
ton building.  The  registration  at  this  school  was  one  hundred  forty-four, 
the  largest  in  recent  years,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  classrooms  were 
not  properly  lighted  during  the  opening  weeks  of  the  term,  the  attendance 
fell  off  and  the  average  was  only  fifty-five,  the  smallest  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  for  this  reason  considerably 
increased.  Excellent  work  was  done,  however,  as  was  shown  by  the 
exhibition  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  fourteen  pupils  graduated, 
having  completed  the  three  years'  course. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  Free-hand  Drawing  School  was  thirty- 
nine,  about  as  usual.  Five  pupils  graduated,  and  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  received  deserved  approval,  especially  the  work  from  the  "  life 
model "  which  seems  to  have  added  much  to  the  interest  in  this  school. 

The  Evening  High  School  continued  its  usual  good  work,  having  an 
average  attendance  of  one  hundred  seventy-five  with  ten  teachers.  Eleven 
pupils  received  diplomas  of  graduation. 

The  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  was  opened  for  evening  work 
for  the  first  time.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory.  Fifty  students 
registered,  maintaining  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-three  for  the  two 
terms.  Two  teachers,  a  curator  and  a  tool-room  boy  were  employed. 
Two  classes  were  formed,  one  in  wood-turning  and  pattern-making  and 
the  other  in  machine  shop  work.  The  attendance  was  regular  and  the 
interest  deep.  One  of  the  lines  of  work  was  tool-making  and  many  tools 
were  made  which  have  been  used  in  the  day  schools.  An  exhibition  of 
the  work  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  very  interesting.  There  were  not 
enough  applicants  for  work  in  the  blacksmith  shop  to  warrant  opening  it. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools  was  eight  hundred 
two,  an  increase  of  nearly  one  hundred.  Sixty -one  teachers  were  employed, 
averaging  thirteen  pupils  to  each  teacher  through  both  terms.  Two 
characteristics  of  these  schools  this  year  have  been  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  illiterate  foreigners  and  the  lively  interest  in  the  work  in  sew- 
ing, dressmaking  and  millinery.  The  several  exhibitions  at  the  end  of 
the  year  attracted  large  numbers  of  visitors. 

Not  the  least  encouraging  result  of  the  evening  schools  has  been  the 
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spirit  of  fellowship  and  good-will  which  has  been  developed  in  the  several 
districts.  The  suggestion  that  lectures  and  entertainments  be  provided 
in  the  schoolhouses  has  not  been  realized.  The  committee  asked  for  an 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  which  the  city  government  has  not  seen 
fit  to  grant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  year  will  bring  a  change 
in  this  matter  and  that  this  means  of  education  and  of  developing  a 
healthy  public  spirit  towaids  the  schools  and  the  city  will  be  used  here  as 
it  has  been  for  several  years  in  other  cities. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  vacation  schools  opened  on  Monday,  July  9,  in  five  school 
buildings,  the  English  High,  Putnam,  Roberts,  Shepard  and  Webster. 
There  were  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each  day,  one  class  attending  the 
first  session,  and  another  attending  the  second.  Pupils  of  the  grammar 
grades  only  were  provided  for,  and  all  grammar  pupils  who  applied  were 
admitted. 

The  older  pupils  were  given  a  choice  of  sloyd  and  drawing  (one  hour 
each),  or  of  basketry,  cooking  or  sewing  (two  hours  each). 

The  younger  pupils  were  given  instruction  in  drawing,  water  colors, 
reading,  writing,  and  in  other  subjects  of  an  interesting  and  profitable 
character. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  twelve  pupils  were  registered,  an  increase 
of  fifty-three  over  last  year.  The  average  attendance  was  seven  hundred 
twenty-one,  an  increase  of  four.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
registered  and  the  average  attendance  in  each  subject : — 


Number  Reglntered         Avermge  Attendance 


Academic 

Basketry 

CookiDg 

Sewing 

Sloyd  and  Drawing 


222 
56 

56 
218 
169 


721 


A  great  many  of  the  children  ceased  to  attend  before  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  among  the  older  pupils  who  chose 
sloyd  and  drawing,  cooking  or  basketry.  The  average  attendance  in  these 
subjects  was  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  number  registered.  The  pupils 
who  chose  academic  work  or  sewing  show  a  better  average  attendance. 
More  pupils  can  be  taken  care  of  at  a  slight  increase  in  cost,  but  not  all 
of  even  the  third  primary  grade. 
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The  cost  of  the  schools  was  $1,645.40  for  salaries  of  teachers  and 
janitors,  and  $155.87  for  supplies,  a  total  of  $1,801.27,  or  of  $2.49  per 
pupil  based  on  the  average  attendance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  line  of  work  in  each  school  and  the 
^number  in  attendance  : — 


School 


Subject 


English  High  School 
English  High  School 
English  High  School 
English  High  School 
English  High  School 
Putnam  School     . . . 

Putnam  School 

Putnam  School 

Roberts  School 

Roberts  School  .... 

Roberts  School 

Shepard  School 

Shepard  School 

Webster  School 

Webster  School 


Academic 

Basketry    

(booking 

Sewing. 

Sloyd  and  Drawing 

Academic 

Sewing 

Sloyd  and  Drawing 

Academic 

Sewing 

Sloyd  and  Drawing, 

Academic 

Sewing 

Academic 

Sewing 
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SUilMER  PLAYGROUNDS  IN  SCHOOL  YARDS. 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Brooks,  the .  secretary  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  summer  playgrounds,  has  furnished  the  following  at  the  request  of 
the  superintendent : — 

Last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  Cambridge  had  playgrounds  in  school 
yards.  An  appropriation  of  $200  was  made  by  the  city  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  park  commission  for  the  purpose  of  placing  sand  gardens  in 
eight  school  yards.  These  were  the  yards  of  the  Gushing,  Felton,  Gore, 
Lassell,  Kiverside,  Sleeper,  Tarbell  and  Taylor  schools. 

A  committee  of  ladies,  who  had  had  experience  in  playground  work, 
placed  matrons  in  these  yards  for  six  weeks  to  superintend  the  play  and 
manual  work  which  took  place  there.  In  some  yards  the  attendance  was 
larger  than  in  others,  notably  in  the  Gore,  Lassell  and  Taylor,  where  the 
matrons  had  all  the  children  that  they  could  care  for,  and  probably  a 
greater  variety  of  ages  than  in  the  other  school  yards.  In  the  Taylor 
School  the  attendance  the  first  week  averaged  seventy-five  in  the  morning 
and  over  one  hundred  in  the  afternoon ;  toward  the  close  of  the  term  it 
was  fifty  in  the  morning  and  eighty  in  the  afternoon.  The  attendance  at 
the  Gore  and  Lassell  schools  was  very  large.     The  attendance  in  other 
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yards  varied  according  to  locality.  In  every  case  it  was  large  enough 
to  justify  the  experiment. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  older  children  were  happier  if  they 
had  work  as  well  as  play.  This  was  true  of  both  boys  and  girls.  They 
learned  to  sew,  to  make  worsted  reins,  to  dress  dolls,  to  make  and  furnish 
a  doll's  house,  to  make  scrap  books,  to  braid  bookmarks,  and  to  embroider 
patterns  stamped  on  cloth.  There  were  many  games  played  and  books 
read  while  the  little  children  played  in  the  sand  gardens. 

The  improvement  in  cleanliness  and  courtesy  among  both'  boys  and 
girls  was  noticeable  before  the  school  yards  were  closed. 

If  the  school  yard  playgrounds  are  continued  they  may  become  edu- 
cational centers  whose  influence  may  be  felt  throughout  the  neighborhood 
among  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  children. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY   AND  THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  English  High  School  has  a  library  of  about  three  thousand 
volumes.  The  Latin  School  has  only  about  one-third  of  this  number. 
Comparatively  few  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character  have  been  added  to 
these  libraries  for  several  years,  the  public  library  meeting  the  demand 
for  such  books.  The  need  of  the  schools  is  for  books  of  reference  and  for 
sets  of  books  for  class  study.  The  library  at  the  Latin  School  will  in 
future  receive  accessions  from  the  income  of  the  Hopkins  Classical  Fund. 

The  grammar  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morse  and  the 
Webster,  are  not  supplied  with  books  for  general  reading.  These  are 
obtained  from  the  public  library. 

The  number  of  books  delivered  at  the  schools  from  the  public  library- 
has  increased  one-third  the  past  year ;  the  total  number  being  twenty-four 
thousand  four  hundred  ninety-two.  By  this  means  good  reading  has  been 
made  so  accessible  that,  with  a  little  advice  and  direction  from  the 
teachers,  the  children  in  the  grammar  grades  have  read  many  books  that 
have  supplemented  the  work  of  the  schools,  especially  in  geography  and 
in  history. 

A  series  of  meetings  at  the  library  for  pupils  from  the  ninth  grade- 
took  place  in  January. 

The  pupils  went  by  classes  "  for  special  instruction  by  the  librarian^ 
and  the  children's  librarian,  in  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue  and  of  refer- 
ence books  as  well  as  for  an  inspection  of  all  departments  of  the  library 
itself." 

When  an  exhibit  of  book-binding  processes  and  materials  was  shown 
at  the  library  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Librarian  Ayer  by  which  a 
committee,  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  grammar  school,  visited 
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the  library  for  instruction  by  the  librarian  in  the  processes  of  book-bind- 
ing with  the  exhibit  as  an  object  lesson. 

The  delegates  were  required  to  take  careful  notes  and  then  report  to 
the  schools  from  which  they  were  sent.  After  the  delegates  had  made 
the  reports  many  of  the  pupils  were  led  to  visit  the  exhibition  and  were 
able  to  make  a  profitable  inspection  of  the  materials  shown,  because  the 
reports  of  the  delegates  had  given  them  directions. 

The  monthly  bulletins  issued  by  the  librarian  have  been  of  much. use 
to  the  schools;  The  reading  list  on  Benjamin  Franklin  in  connection 
with  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth ;  the  list  of  recent  books 
for  older  boys  prepared  especially  for  the  pupils  of  the  Kindge  Manual 
Training  School ;  the  list  of  fifty  recent  books  for  older  girls  prepared 
for  pupils  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  schools  are  noted  as  samples 
of  the  kind  of  help  the  schools  are  receiving  from  the  library. 


TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  districts  and  to  each  of  these  districts  a 
truant  officer  is  assigned.  Among  their  duties  are  the  following:  To 
visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  day,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
agent ;  to  prevent  children  from  loitering  about  the  school  premises ;  to 
notify  the  teachers  of  all  cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  re- 
ported by  the  board  of  health ;  to  attend  the  evening  schools  when  so 
directed  by  the  agent  of  the  Board  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  to  visit  places  of  business  where  children  are  employed,  to  see  that 
none  are  employed  unlawfully.  They  make  all  complaints  at  the  district 
court  for  truancy,  absenteeism,  or  school  offences,  attend  the  trials  as  wit- 
nesses, and  take  boys  to  the  Middlesex  County  Truant  School  when  they 
are  sentenced. 

By  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board  the  work  of  the  truant  officers  is 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  schoolhouses ;  and  under 
the  direction  of  this  committee,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  Board 
to  consider  all  cases  of  truancy,  of  persistent  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
school,  of  juvenile  vagrancy,  of  unlawful  detention  from  school,  of  neglect 
by  parents ;  and  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  pupils  or  parents  to  comply 
with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board  or  the  public  statutes  relating  to 
school  attendance.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  direct  the  officers  to 
make  complaints  ;  to  certify  to  the  records  in  these  cases  when  presented 
before  the  district  court;  and  to  exercise  such  supervision  of  the  boys 
who  are  sent  by  the  court  from  Cambridge  to  the  truant  school  as  may  be 
allowed  under  the  statutes. 
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The  following  is  from  the  report  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  cpm- 
mittee  on  schoolhouses :  — 

Our  four  truant  oificers,  Messrs.  Cabot,  Carmichael,  Porter  and  Riley, 
have  continued  the  same  efficient  service  as  in  the  past.  Th^  city  is 
fortunate  in  having  the  service  of  these  faithful  men.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  truant  officers :  — 


Absences  investigated 12,713 

Traaats,  flr»t  offence 641 

Truants,  third  offence 127 

Tmants,  flfih  offence  or  more 190 

Complaints  of  truants  and  incorrigibles  at  court          ....  39 

Truants  and  incorrigibles  on  probation  by  tlie  court    ....  7 

Truanu  and  incorrigibles  sentenced  by  the  court         ....  32 
Children  found  wandering  about  the  streets  not  belonging  to  any 

school 93 

Such  children  sent  to  school                                   .63 

Visits  to  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishments  315 

Children  employed  without  certificates 82 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Cambridge  had  thirty-five  boys  at  the 
Middlesex  County  Truant  School.  Thirty-two  have  since  been  sentenced  ; 
one  who  has  been  released  has  been  returned  ;  and  twenty-one  have  been 
discharged,  leaving  forty-seven  at  the  present  time.  The  city  has  paid 
for  the  board,  clothes,  and  schooling  of  these  boys,  $2,317.15. 

The  school  census  was  taken  by  the  truant  officers  and  their  assist- 
ants and  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  forty-seven  boys  and  twenty- 
four  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  school  census  for  the  year  1906  :  — 


Number  of  children  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen,  boys,  7,398; 

girls,  8,031 15,929 

Number  in  public  schools  between  five  and  fifteen        ....  12,572 

Number  in  private  schools  between  five  and  fifteen      ....  3,054 

Number  not  attending  school  between  five  and  seven           ....  147 

Number  not  attending  school  between  seven  and  fourteen  45 

Number  not  attending  school  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  111 

Whole  number  not  attending  school  between  five  and  fifteen               .  303 

Number  in  the  city  between  five  and  six 1,637 

Number  in  the  city  between  seven  and  fourteen,  boys,  5,617;  girls, 

6,699 11,316 


The  statistics  of  the  private  schools  obtained  by  one  of  the  officers 
show  that  there  are  eleven  private  schools,  having  three  hundred 
forty-six  pupils  and  receiving  $43,630  tuition  money.  The  five  parochial 
schools  contain  three  thousand  seven  hundred  twenty-two  pupils,  a  total 
of  four  thousand  sixty-eight  pupils  attending  other  than  public  schools. 
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LICENSES  FOR  MINORS  UNDER   FOURTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

A  change  in  the  law  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee 
the  granting  of  licenses  to  minors  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  engage 
in  certain  occupations.  Licenses  are  granted  under  the  following  regula- 
tions of  the  school  committee :  — 

CITY   OF   CAMBRIDGE 

October  18,  1906. 
In  School  Committee 
The  following  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  Chapter  161,  Section 
17,  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  1906. 

REGULATIONS 

Section  1.  No  minor  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  exercise  the 
trade  of  bootblacking  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  article,  the  sale  of  which 
is  permitted  in  Section  15,  Chapter  65,  of  the  Revised  Laws,  in  any  street, 
shop,  or  public  place  in  Cambridge,  unless  he  has  a  license  from  the 
school  committee  to  do  so. 

Sect.  2.  Such  licenses  shall  be  granted  only  to  boys  of  more  than 
ten  and  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  attend  school  regularly  and 
punctually,  and  who  are  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  school.  An  applica- 
tion for  such  license  must  be  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian  on  a  blank 
furnished  by  the  agent;  and  must  include  a  certificate  of  the  age,  atten- 
dance, conduct  and  character  of  the  boy,  signed  by  his  teacher  and  the 
principal  of  the  school  which  he  attends. 

Sect.  3.  A  licensee  must  not  exercise  his  trade  or  make  any  sales 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  school  which 
he  attends,  or  during  school  hours,  or  after  8  o'clock  p.m.,  or  on  any 
electric  car,  or,  on  Sunday,  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  place  of 
worship. 

Sect.  4.  No  boy  who  uses  profane,  impudent,  indecent,  or  violent 
language,  who  is  dishonest,  cruel  to  children  or  animals,  or  who  uses 
cigarettes  or  tobacco  in  any  form,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  license. 
Indulgence  in  any  of  these  vices,  or  disregard  of  any  city  ordinance,  or  of 
any  of  these  regulations,  or  of  such  others  as  the  school  committee  may 
adopt,  shall  be  sufficient  reason  for  suspending  or  revoking  a  license.  The 
agent  shall  have  authority  to  suspend  a  license  granted  by  the  Board  for 
disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the  license,  and  to  prosecute  in  the  court 
for  violations  of  Section  1. 

Sect.  5.  When  a  license  is  granted,  the  licensee  shall  receive  from 
the  agent  a  badge  provided  for  this  service,  which  he  must  wear  in  plain 
sight  whenever  he  shall  exercise  his  trade  or  make  any  sales.     He  must 
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not  lend  or  transfer  his  license  or  badge  to  any  person ,  or  furnish  an 
unlicensed  minor  with  papers  or  other  merchandise  to  sell,  and  must 
exhibit  his  license  for  inspection  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  any 
oflBcer  of  the  city  of  Cambridge. 

Sect.  6.  Such  license  expires  when  the  licensee  reaches  the  age  of 
fourteen  years ;  and  it  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  at  any  time  for  suffi- 
cient reason.  In  either  case  the  license  and  badge  must  be  returned  to 
the  agent. 

Sect.  7.  A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  shall  be  paid  to  the  agent  on  the 
receipt  of  a  license,  and  a  deposit  of  seventy-five  cents  shall  be  made  on 
the  receipt  of  the  badge.  This  deposit  shall  be  returned  upon  the  sur- 
render of  the  badge  in  good  condition.  All  fees  and  deposits  received  by 
the  agent  shall  be  paid  to  the  city  treasurer,  and  the  agent  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  licenses  granted. 

APPLICATION   FOR   LICENSE. 

Camhridgp, 

To  the  School  Committee  of  Canihrldye  :  — 

7, ,  residing 

at 

FareiU  or  Gmnxlian  of. 

Residing  at ivJio  was  horn 

at on  the day 

of 180  ,  ref/uest  that  he  he  granted  a  fif-ense 

to  Exercise  the  Trade  of  Bootblackixg,  to  Sell  Newspapers, 
Periodicals,  etc,  to  Sell  Merchandise. 

We  both  promise  that  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee 
relating  to  licensing  minors  shall  he  faith  full  g  oheged. 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian 

Signature  of  Minor 


School, 

According  to  the  school  records 

'<•<«  horn  the. day  of 189 

His  attendance  is 

His  deportment  is 

His  character  is 

Teacher. 

Principal, 
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MINOR'S  LICENSE. 

CITY   OF  CAMBRIDGE 


School  Department 

Cambridge, 19 

Minor's  License  —  Number 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  151,  Section  17,  Acts  of  1906,  the  School 
Committee  of  Cambridge  hereby  grants  to 


the  right  to  exercise  the  Trade  of  Boothlacklny  or  to  Sell  Neivspapersy 
Periodicals^  etc,  subject  to  the  foregoing  regulations. 

The  ScJwol  Comniittee  of  the  Citt/  of  Cain  bridge. 

by Agent 

The  number  of  the  badge  accompanying  this  license  is , 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

The  following  act  relative  to  school  physicians  and  to  testing  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1906 : 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  appoint  one  or  more  school  physicians,  shall  assign  one 
to  each  public  school  within  its  city  or  town,  and  shall  provide  them  with 
all  proper  facilities  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  prescribed  in 
this  2ict',  jfrovidedy  howerer,  that  in  cities  wherein  the  board  of  health  is 
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Eilread J  maintaining  or  shall  hereafter  maintain  substantially  suoh  medical 
inspection  as  this  act  requires,  the  board  of  health  shall  appoint  and  assign 
;he  school  physician. 

Sect.  2.  Every  school  physician  shall  make  a  prompt  examination 
ind  diagnosis  of  all  children  referred  to  him  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
mch  further  examination  of  teachers,  janitors  and  school  buildings  as  in 
lis  opinion  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  require. 

Sect.  3.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  to  be  referred  to  a  school 
physician  for  examination  and  diagnosis  every  child  returning  to  school 
ivithout  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  health  after  absence  on  account  of 
illness  or  from  unknown  cause ;  and  every  child  in  the  schools  under  its 
jurisdiction  who  shows  signs  of  being  in  ill  health  or  of  suffering  from 
nfectious  or  contagious  disease,  unless  he  is  at  once  excluded  from  school 
3y  the  teacher ;  except  that  in  the  case  of  schools  in  remote  and  isolated 
situations  the  school  committee  may  make  such  other  arrangements  as 
may  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

Sect.  4.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  notice  of  the  disease  or 
lefects,  if  any,  from  which  any  child  is  found  to  be  suffering  to  be  sent 
to  his  parent  or  guardian.  Whenever  a  child  shows  symptoms  of  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  measles,chickenpox,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria  or  influenza, 
;onsi litis,  whooping  cough,  mumps,  scabies  or  trachoma,  he  shall  be  sent 
bome  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  safe  and  proper  conveyance  can  be 
found,  and  the  board  of  health  shall  at  once  be  notified. 

Sect.  5.     The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall  cause 

every  child  in  the  public  schools  to  be  separately  and  carefully  tested  and 

examined  at  least  once  in  every  school  year  to  ascertain  whether  he  is 

suffering  from  defective  sight  or  hearing  or  from  any  other  disability  or 

defect  tending  to  prevent  his  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  his  school  work, 

or  requiring  a  modification  of  the  school  work  in  order  to  prevent  injury 

to  the  child  or  to  secure  the  best  educational  results.     The  test  of  sight 

and  hearing  shall  be  made  by  teachers.     The  committee  shall  cause  notice 

of  any  defect  or  disability  requiring  treatment  to  be  sent  to  the  parent  or 

guardian  of  the  child,  and  shall  require  a  physical  record  of  each  child  to 

be  kept  in  such  form  as  the  state  board  of  education  shall  prescribe. 

Se«;t.  6.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  prescribe  the  directions  for 
tests  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the  state  board  of  education  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  state  board  of  health,  prescribe  and  furnish  to  school 
committees  suitable  rules  of  instruction,  test-cards,  blanks,  record  books 
and  other  useful  appliances  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
shall  provide  for  pupils  in  the  normal  schools  instruction  and  practice  in 
tbe  best  methods  of  testing  the  sight  and  hearing  of  children.  The  state 
board  of  education  may  expend  during  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six 
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a  sum  not  greater  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  annually  thereafter  a 
sum  not  greater  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  material  required  by  this  act. 

Sect.  7.  The  expense  which  a  city  or  town  may  incur  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  herein  vested  in  the  school  committee  or  board  of  health, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  in  cities  by  the  city  council  and  in  towns  by  a  town  meeting.  The 
appropriation  shall  precede  any  expenditure  or  any  indebtedness  which 
may  be  incurred  under  this  act,  and  the  sum  appropriated  shall  be  deemed 
a  suificient  appropriation  in  the  municipality  where  it  is  made.  Such 
appropriation  need  not  specify  to  what  section  of  the  act  it  shall  apply, 
and  may  be  voted  as  a  total  appropriation  to  be  applied  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Sect.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [^Chapter  502,  Acts  of  1900.'] 

In  accordance  with  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  above  act,  the  rules  of 
instruction,  test-cards  and  blanks,  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  were  sent  to  the  schools  in  November  and  the 
tests  of  sight  and  hearing  were  made  in  November  and  December.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  as  much  uniformity  as  possible  in  the  testing, 
the  work  in  the  smaller  buildings  was  assigned  to  one  teacher,  and  in  the 
larger  buildings  to  not  more  than  two  or  three  teachers. 

Pupils  in  the  kindergartens  and  in  the  first  primary  grade  were  not 
tested.  The  examinations  revealed  some  cases  of  defective  sight  that 
were  not  suspected  by  the  teachers,  and  also  showed  the  seriousness  of 
other  cases  and  the  need  of  immediate  attention  to  them. 

As  required  by  the  act,  parents  were  notified  if  the  eyesight  of  pupils 
was  found  defective.  Many  children  have  been  provided  with  glasses  and 
immediate  improvement  in  work  and  conduct  has  resulted.  The  examina- 
tions showed  that  twenty -nine  per  cent  of  the  pupils  appeared  to  have 
some  defect  of  vision. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  children  above  the  first  primary  grade  were  found 
defective  in  hearing.  The  parents  of  these  children  were  notified,  and  in 
most  cases  they  have  taken  the  children  to  physicians  for  treatment. 

Since  1894  the  Cambridge  board  of  health,  in  accordance  with  a 
request  of  the  school  committee,  has  appointed  a  physician,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  examine  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported,  and  to  direct  the 
exclusion  from  the  schools  of  all  pupils  whose  presence  will,  in  his  opin- 
ion, be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  others.  He  reports  his  action  on  every 
case  to  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee.  This  physician  issues  all 
certificates  authorizing  such  children  to  return  to  school,  as  provided  by 
Chapter  502,  Section  1,  of  the  Acts  of  190C. 
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As  a  further  precaution  against  contagious  diseases,  the  board  of 
health  established,  February  26,  1896,  a  system  of  medical  inspection  in 
the  schools.  The  city  was  divided  into  six  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
physician  was  appointed  to  visit  the  schools  in  that  district.  The  duties 
of  these  physicians  as  now  defined  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  physician  shall  enter  each  room  of  the  schools  which  aro 
subject  to  his  inspection  during  the  morning  of  every  school  day. 

He  shall  receive  from  the  principal  of  the  school  a  written  statement 
signed  by  him  which  shall  state  the  name  and  rooms  of  the  pupils  which 
the  respective  teachers  desire  to  have  examined.  If  there  should  bo  no 
pupils  to  be  examined,  he  shall  receive  for  each  school  day,  a  written 
statement  from  the  principal,  stating  the  fact.  Ho  shall  examine  such 
children  as  are  indicated  to  him  by  the  teacher  as  having  complain(!(l  of, 
or  appear  to  be  suffering  from  disease.  He  shall  enter  such  rooms,  and 
inspect  such  other  children  or  parts  of  the  building  as  he  deems  wise, 
examining  at  least  one  school  each  day;  being  careful  always  not  to 
disturb  the  work  of  the  school  more  than  is  ner^essary,  in  order  to  learn 
the  condition  of  the  school  and  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

2.  The  physician  is  to  recommend  to  the  principal  U)  Sfjnd  homo 
immediately  any  child  whom  he  may  suspect  of  having  any  infectious 
disease. 

3.  The  physician  must  not  recommend  the  employment  of  any 
special  physician  or  mode  of  treatment  for  the  particular  case,  except  in 
pediculosis  and  tinea,  when  he  shall  recommend  the  treatment  by  giving 
the  pupil  one  of  the  cards  provided. 

4.  In  cases  of  nearsightedness  or  other  trouble  with  the  eyes,  or 
deafness,  or  other  ear  trouble  to  which  attention  has  l^een  (Urcj-.V-A  by  the 
teacher,  the  physician  is  instructed  U)  8ugge.%t  that  the  principal  rec/^m- 
mend  to  the  parents  that  the  eyes  or  the  ears  of  the  jMjpiI.H  U^  (zxntfuufA , 

o.  The  physician  shall  on  the  first  of  each  month  nend  to  the  office 
of  the  board  of  health  the  statements  or  cards  which  he  ha.s  rec^jjved  and 
to  which  he  shall  add  such  comments  a.s  he  thinks  w:il  (/e  of  vaije  to  the 
board  of  health. 

The  principal  of  earrh  school  is  re^^ji ire^i  to  rn^f]  th*:  folloA'ir.j(  a?,  the 
beginning  of  each  term  in  all  the  fXj: 

*•  Any  teacher  or  pupil  who  v:-.:'.i   a;.y  '^:,'4n:  :.*::.*,  .:^    a;.::;,  a  p^rv^: 
bas  been  sick  within  two  week=.  o.-   a;. 
time  to  contagion  of  smallpox,  viroio: 
not  be  allowed  to  attend  i/^rhx/.   .:a:. 
sack  Tisit.~ 

The  truant  officers  ri-i/r  :^^iv^i   r.^.^T*:  t  .rv,;';*    •.-.*  '.rf.' 
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committee  and  reported  to  the  several  schools  the  following  number  (A 
contagious  diseases :  — 

Diphtheria 559 

Scarlet  Fever 17^ 

Measles 657 

Cerebro- spinal  Meningitis                         ...  2a 

TERMS,   HOUDAYS  AND  SCHOOL  HOURS. 

• 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms, —  the  autumn,  the  winter, 
and  the  spring  term. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  for  closing 
the  winter  and  spring  terms,- is  fixed  annually  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  committee  in  February.  The  autumn  term  ends  December  23.  The 
winter  term  begins  on  the  first  school  day  after  that  celebrated  as  New 
Year's  Day. 

The  holidays  are  Saturdays ;  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  the  preceding 
day  and  the  day  following  ;  the  twenty-second  of  February ;  the  nineteenth 
of  April ;  Good  Friday ;  Memorial  Day  ;  the  seventeeuth  of  June  ;  and  in 
addition  to  these,  for  the  high  schools.  Commencement  Day  at  Harvard 
University. 

The  sessions  of  the  high  schools  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  end  at  1.30 
p.  M.  The  sessions  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  begin  at  8.30 
A.  M.,  and  end  at  2  p.  m.  These  schools  have  a  recess  of  half  an  hour  in 
each  session. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Russell  School,  the  morning  sessions  of 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools  begin  at  9  and  end  at  11.45.  The  after- 
noon sessions  begin  at  2  and  end  at  4,  except  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  when  they  begin  at  1.30  and  end  at  3.30. 
The  grammar  schools  have  no  outdoor  recess.  In  the  primary  schools 
the  principal  may,  at  her  discretion,  substitute  an  outdoor  recess  for  the 
period  at  present  devoted  to  physical  training.  The  sessions  at  the  Rus- 
sell School  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  end  at  1.30  p.  m. 

The  sessions  ot  the  kindergartens  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  11.50  a.  m. 

There  are  two  terms  of  the  evening  schools.  The  first  t^rm  begins 
on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  and  continues  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  evening,  until  the  end  of  the  week  before  Christmas.  The 
second  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday,  Wednesday  or  Friday  evening 
after  the  opening  of  the  day  schools  in  January,  and  continues  thirty-five 
evenings.  Vacations  and  holidays  are  the  same  as  in  the  day  schools. 
The  sessions  begin  at  7.30  p.  M.,  and  continue  until  9.30  p.  m. 
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TEACHERS. 

In  December  there  were  four  hundred  fifty-nine  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  including  four  unassigned  teachers.  Twenty-nine  teachers 
have  been  nominated  during  the  year;  seven,  nominated  as  temporary 
teachers  last  year,  have  been  given  permanent  positions ;  and  twenty-two 
have  resigned.  Nine  have  been  given  leave  of  absence  for  rest  or  for 
some  special  reason,  and  two  have  been  given  leave  of  absence  for  travel 
or  study  under  the  following  Rule  of  the  School  Board :  — 

"  Any  teacher  who  has  served  in  the  city  for  ten  years  may,  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  superintendent  and  vote  of  the  Board,  have  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year  for  purposes  of  travel  or  study,  and  may  receive  one- 
third  of  his  salary,  provided  the  amount  in  no  case  shall  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars." 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  rule  in  1896,  twenty-five  teachers  have 
been  given  leave  of  absence,  twelve  from  the  high  schools,  six  from  the 
grammar  schools,  four  from  the  primary  schools,  and  three  from  the 
kindergartens. 

Four  teachers  were  put  on  the  unassigned  list  in  June,  1905,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  Rules  of  the  School  Board :  — 

<<  The  superintendent  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  annually 
in  June,  a  list  of  teachers  recommended  by  him  for  re-election. 

''On  this  list  he  shall  designate  teachers  who  have  taught  in  the 
Cambridge  schools  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  and  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  whose  election  he  recommends,  to  serve  in  an  as- 
sistant, temporary  or  substitute  capacity,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
fifty  dollars  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  and  of  four  hundred  fifty 
dollars  in  the  high  schools." 

Mr.  Theodore  P.  Adams,  a  teacher  in  the  high  schools  for  thirty-six 
years,  resigned  September  1, 1906.  At  the  meeting  of  the  school  board  in 
September  the  following  was  adopted  :  — 

"The  school  board  desires  to  place  on  record  its  high  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Adams  and  of  his  long,  efficient  and  faithful  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  high  schools.  For  thirty-six  years  the  schools  have  felt  the  influence 
of  his  industry,  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  and  high  ideals  of  scholar- 
ship as  shown  in  the  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation  with  teachers  and 
pupils." 

Miss  Georgia  E.  Martin,  the  assistant  in  music,  resigned  December 
31,1906.  She  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Dana  School  in  1891,  was 
niade  temporary  principal  in  1894,  and  was  appointed  principal  in  1895. 
^  March,  1900,  the  Dana  School  was  abolished,  and  the  teachers  and 
pupils  were  transferred  to  the  ^lerrill  School.     Miss  Martin  continued  to 
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act  as  principal  of  the  Merrill  School,  and  in  1902  she  was  appointed  the 
assistant  in  music.  Her  retirement  from  the  position  that  she  had  filled 
so  ably  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  schools  of  Cambridge.  She  expected 
good  work  from  teachers  and  pupils  and  she  secured  it.  By  her  sympathy 
and  by  her  good-will  she  called  forth  enthusiastic  efforts  from  all  with 
whom  she  worked.  Her  visits  to  the  schools  were  welcomed  because  she 
came  to  help,  to  encourage,  and  to  show  the  way  to  a  finer  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  study  of  music  in  the  schools. 

Among  the  other  teachers  who  have  resigned  are  two  who  have 
taught  in  Cambridge  for  a  number  of  years.  Miss  Ellen  C.  Walsh  was 
appointed  to  the  Otis  School  in  September,  1877,  and  remained  in  the 
school  until  her  resignation.  Miss  Harriet  Foster  was  appointed  to  the 
Shepard  School  in  November,  1887,  and  in  1899  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Ellis  School.  Both  of  these  teachers  have  left  a  record  of  faithful 
and  efficient  service. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  school  committee  in  January,  1907,  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse  as  head  master  of  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School,  to  take  effect  January  tenth,  was  received  and  laid  on 
the  table,  and  it  was  voted  that  he  have  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
until  the  end  of  the  current  school  year.  Mr.  Morse  resigned  to  become 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education. 

He  was  appointed  sub-master  of  the  Webster  School  in  September, 
1880y  and  served  there  until  September,  1889,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  English  High  School  to  have  charge  of  the  academic  work  in  the 
Cambridge  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys.  In  February,  1892,  Mr. 
Morse  resigned  to  become  inspector  of  wires  for  the  city  of  Cambridge. 
In  this  position  he  continued  until  September,  1895,  when  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys  by  the 
supervising  committee  of  the  school.  In  January,  1899,  the  school  was 
given  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Rindge,  the  founder,  and  was  named  the  Rindge 
Manual  Training  School,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Morse  was  elected  head 
master  of  the  school  by  the  school  committee  of  Cambridge. 

As  leader,  guide,  counsellor,  teacher  and  friend  of  the  hundreds  of 
boys  who  have  been  under  his  influence  in  the  eleven  and  a  half  years 
during  which  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  school,  Mr.  Morse  has  been 
so  efficient  that  he  has  by  his  service  here,  earned  his  promotion  to  the 
larger  service  of  the  State. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  person  to  be  eligible  to  the  position  of  teacher  in  a  kindergarten 
must  have  had  a  course  in  a  high  school,  a  course  in  a  kindergarten  nor- 
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mal  school,  a  yeai^'s  experience  in  teaching  either  in  a  kindergarten  or  a 
primary  school,  and  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano ;  to  be  eligible  to  a 
position  in  a  primary  or  grammar  school,  a  teacher  must  have  had  a 
course  in  a  high  school,  a  course  in  a  normal  school,  and  a  year's  experi- 
ence in  teaching ;  to  be  eligible  to  a  position  in  a  high  school,  except  in 
the  manual  training  department  of  the  manual  training  school,  a  teachdt 
must  be  a  college  graduate.  Equivalent  preparation  may  be  accepted. 
Preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  as  shown  by  years  of  study,  and  ex- 
perience as  shown  by  years  of  teaching,  may  be  considered  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  teachers  at  the  time  of  their  nomination. 

Two  months  after  a  teacher  has  been  nominated  to  a  position  in  a  kin-, 
dergarten  or  any  school  below  the  position  of  principal  or  master  in  a  high 
or  a  grammar  school,  two  experienced  teachers  who  are  not  connected 
with  the  school  in  which  the  nominee  is  to  serve,  are  designated  by  the 
superintendent  to  examine  the  teachers  so  nominated,  while  at  work,  and 
they  report  in  writing  to  the  superintendent ;  these  reports,  together  with 
the  testimonials  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  qualifications  and  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher  so  examined  and  of  all  other  nominees,  are  kept  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  and  are  open  to  inspection  by  members 
of  the  Board  only. 

The  committee  on  teachers  considers  all  nominations  made  by  the 
superintendent.  This  committee  confers  with  the  superintendent,  con- 
siders the  reports  of  the  examiners  designated  by  him,  makes  further 
inquiry  at  discretion  and  reports  to  the  Board. 

Any  nomination  referred  to  the  committee  on  teachers,  unless  con- 
firmed, lapses  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  not  counting  the  summer 
vacation.     A  teacher  who  has  failed  of  confirmation  is  not  to  be  nominated 
to  a  similar  position  within  two  years,  except  on  the  approval  of  the 
committee  on  teachers. 

This  committee  inquires  and  reports  to  the  Board  in  executive  ses- 
sion as  to  the  success  of  any  teacher  in  the  employment  of  the  city  when 
so  requested  by  any  member  of  the  Board  or  by  the  superintendent,  and 
no  teacher  under  such  inquiry  receives  the  regular  increase  of  salary,  ex- 
cept on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  teachers  may  visit  other 
schools  to  observe  the  discipline  and  instruction.  They  may  be  required 
to  attend  teachers'  meetings  or  courses  of  instruction  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing for  one  hour  a  week.  Such  meetings  may  be  held  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings (Turing  term  time  or  at  such  other  time,  not  in  school  hours,  as  the 
superintendent  may  direct.  Meetings  in  addition  to  those  indicated 
above  may  be  held  by  the  superintendent  or  may  be  calletl  by  him,  on 
equest  of  directors  in  special  subjects. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Latin  School  and  English  High  School. 

Head  Masters $3,000  00 

Masters 2.000  00 

Masters'  Assistants •       .       .       .  1,200  00 

Teachers,  first  year 700  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $50  until  $950,  the  maximum,  is  reached. 

Assistant  Teachers,  first  year 500  00 

"              "          second  year  and  each  succeeding  year                    .  600  00 

Kin  DOE  Manual  Training  School. 

Head  Master $3,000  00 

Master's  Assistant 1,300  00 

Teachers'  salaries  range  from  $1K)0  to  $1,500. 

Wellington  Training  School. 

Master $2,800  00 

Supervising  Teachers  (three)  first  year 900  00. 

**                '*        second  year  and  each  succeeding  year   .       .       .  1,(XX)  00 

Master's  Assistant,  first  year 800  00 

"                **         second  year  and  each  succeeding  year                      .  900  00 

Teachers  of  the  eighth  grade 700  00 

Teachers  of  the  seventh  grade 450  00 

Teachers  in  the  training  class  from  $200  to  $450. 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  and  Kindergartens. 

Masters  of  grammar  schools,  maximum $2,300  00 

Sub-masters,  first  year 1,000  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  $1,400,  the  maximum,  is  reached. 

Masters'  Assistants,  first  year 800  00 

**  **  second  year  and  each  succeeding  year     .       .       .  900  00 

Teachers  of  the  ninth  grade,  first  year 750  00 

**  "  "        "       second  year  and  each  succeeding  year  800  00 

Special  Teachers  in  grammar  schools,  first  year 700  00 

**  "         **         "  "        second  year  and  each  succeeding 

year 750  00 

Principals  of  primary  schools,  first  year 700  00 

•*  "       "  **         second  year  and  each  succeeding  year   .  750  00 

with  five  dollars  additional  for  each  room  under  her  supervision. 
Teachers  of  grammar  and  primary  schools  and  of  kindergartens,  first 

year 450  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $50  until  $700  is  reached. 
Assistant  Teachers  of  grammar  and  primary  schools  and  of  kindergar- 
tens, first  year,         .       .       .       .       , 450  OO 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $50  until  $600  is  reached. 


N 


Si:  institutes. 

The  pay  of  a  substitute  teacher  in  a  high  school,  who  is  employed  temporarily, 
is  $2.50  a  day ;  if  employed  one  month  or  more,  it  is  ar  the  rate  of  $500,  $600  or  $700  a 
year,  the  sum  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent,  who  shall  consider  the  ex- 
perience of  tlie  teacher  and  the  position  to  be  filled,  in  fixing  the  sum. 

The  pay  of  a  teacher  who  is  employed  temporarily  as  a  substitute  in  a  grammar 
school,  a  primary  school,  or  a  kindergarten,  is  $1.00  a  session;  if  employed  one 
mouth  or  more,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $450  a  year. 
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Special  Teachers  and  Officers. 

etor  of  Music $2,000  00 

lUnt  Teacher  la  Music 800  00 

ctor  of  Drawing 2,000  00 

lUnt  Teacher  in  Drawing SOO  00 

ctor  of  Nature  Study  (three-fifths  time) 1,000  00 

ctor  of  Physical  Training 950  00 

motor  in  Physical  Trainizrg^in  the  aigh  Schools  900  00 

ctor  of  Sewing 700  00 

iheni  of  Sewing 060  00 

riutendent  of  Schools 3,600  00 

Tvisor  of  Primary  Schools ,       .  1,900  00 

It  of  the  School  Committee 2,360  00 

at  Officers  (four  are  employed) 1,000  00 

»tary  of  the  School  Committee 400  00 

of  the  School  Committee 25  00 

»tary  and  Librarian  of  the  Latin  School OOO  00 

»tary  and  Librarian  of  the  English  High  School         ....  000  00 

)tary  and  Librarian  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School     .       .  GOO  00 


Evening  Schools. 

sipal  of  Mechanical  Drawing  School,  per  evening 

sipal  of  High  School 

;ipal  of  Elementary  Schools 

hers  in  Drawing  Schools 

hers  in  High  School 

bars  in  Elementary  Schools 


per  evening 

.        .               $400 

«l                    Ci 

.        .                  400 

i«               c« 

800 

ii                  M 

800 

*l                  <i 

200 

i«                  <l 

1  60 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  IN  THE  HIOH  SCHOOLS  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr.  William  F.  Bradbury  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1856, 
being  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  In  June,  1856,  before  his  gradua- 
tion, he  was  elected  as  sub-master  and  especially  as  teacher  of  physics 
and  mathematics  in  the  Cambridge  Higli  School.  In  November,  1865, 
he  was  made  Hopkins  Classical  Teacher  and  he  has  held  this  position  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bradbury  served  as  head  master  of  the  school  for  four  months 
in  1857 ;  for  the  two  years  from  September,  1868,  to  September,  1870; 
for  one  year  from  November,  1877  to  November,  1878,  and  for  the  month 
of  September,  1880.  Since  March,  1881,  Mr.  Bradbury  has  been  contin- 
uously in  service  as  head  master.  In  1886  the  school  was  divided  and 
two  schools,  the  Latin  School  and  the  English  High  School  were  estab- 
lished.    Mr.  Bradbury  was  then  made  head  master  of  the  Latin  School. 

During  the  fifty  years  of  his  service  he  has  been  absent  but  two  days 
on  account  of  illness,  and  this  was  in  March,.  1857.  His  work  has  not 
been  limited  to  any  department  of  instruction,  for  he  has  maintained  an 
active  oversight  of  every  line  of  college  preparatory  work.  For  twenty 
years  he  taught  all  the  Greek,  and  for  twenty  years  more  he  taught  all 
the  Greek  except  that  in  the  classes  of  beginners. 

The  thoroughness  of  his  teaching  and  supervision  has  been  proven 
year  after  year  by  the  success  of  his  graduates  who  have  taken  entrance 
examinations  for  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  colleges. 

On  Thursday.  January  3,  1907,  Mr.  Bradbury  was  given  a  reception 
in  the  hall  of  the  Latin  School.  Mr.  \Villiam  Taggard  Piper,  president 
of  the  school  committee,  presided.  Judge  Arthur  P.  Stone,  a  graduate  of 
the  Latin  School  of  the  class  of  1889,  on  behalf  of  the  graduates  of  the 
high  schools  and  the  public,  presented  to  the  city  a  life-size  portrait  of 
Mr.  Bradbury,  to  be  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Latin  School.  President 
LeBaron  Russell  Briggs  of  Radcliffe  College,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1871,  presented  to  Mr.  Bradbury  for  graduates  and  citizens,  a  superbly 
bound  volume  containing  the  autographs  of  about  eight  hundred  gradu- 
ates of  the  schools.  Miss  Mary  C.  Hardy,  as  the  representative  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Latin  School,  presented  to  Mr.  Bradbury  a  French  clock, 
with  the  following  inscription  on  the  pedestal :  — 

Presented  to 

WILLIAM    F.  BRADBURY 

by  the  teachers 

OF   THE 

Cambridge  Latin  School 
Jan.  3,  1907. 
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Hon.  Charles  H.  Thurston,  mayor  of  Cambridge,  accepted  the  por- 
trait on  behalf  of  the  city.  Mr.  Bradbury  spoke  in  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  shown  him  and  sketched  the  history  of  the  high  schools 
during  the  fifty  years  of  his  service  in  them. 

The  occasion  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  the  leading  head  masters 
of  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  FRANK  ALPINE  HILL. 

Former  pupils  and  friends  were  asked  to  contribute  for  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Hill,  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  English  High  School. 

Mr.  Cogswell  received  the  sums  contributed  and  secured  a  crayon 
portrait,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  school. 
A  tablet  placed  upon  the  frame  bears  this  inscription  : 

FRANK   ALPINE   HILL 

Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School 

Sept.  1886  to  Sept.  1893 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

May  1894  to  Sept.  1903 

Given  to  the  English  High  School 

by  pupils  and  friends 

The  portrait  is  a  remarkable  likeness  of  the*  distinguished  first  head 
master  of  the  English  High  School.  It  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  one  who 
so  lived  as  "  by  the  power  of  encouragement  to  develop  in  pupils  fine  and 
enduring  qualities  of  heart  and  mind." 

The  funds  contributed  for  the  portrait  were  more  than  were  needed, 
and  with  the  sum  remaining  Mr.  Cogswell  has  bought  a  large  photo- 
bromide  print  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  which  will  also  be  placed  in 
the  hall  of  the  English  High  School 
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EDWIN    LAWRENCE    5ARQENT. 

The  following  appreciation  of  Mr.  Sargent  of  the  English  High 
School,  whose  sudden  death  removed  from  our  number  an  able  and  efficient 
teacher,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Huling,  the  head  master  of  the  school  :— 

The  death  of  Dr.  Edwin  Lawrence  Sargent  on  February  12,  1907, 
ended  a  service  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  in  the  high  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  service  was  characterized  by  faithfulness  to  duty,  steadiness 
of  purpose,  high  scholarship,  and  an  abiding  cheeriness  of  spirit.  Of  a 
retiring  disposition  Dr.  Sargent  did  not  seek  prominence  either  in  the 
community  or  among  his  fellow  teachers,  but  wherever  he  was  known  his 
companionship  was  highly  valued  bott  for  its  scholarly  and  for  its  genial 
qualities.  He  preferred  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
intellect  and  the  character  of  a  generation  of  boys  and  girls,  and  he  has 
his  reward  in  the  tender  memories  which  they  cherish  of  his  personality 
and  his  work. 


^ 
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HELPFUL   INFLUENCES. 

The  Cambridge  Teachers'  Club,  which  was  organized  May  10,  1906, 
includes  in  its  membership  nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  city. 

The  social  meetings  of  the  club  have  made  the  teachers  better 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  the  meetings  for  instruction  have  had 
immediate  effect  upon  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  Grammar  School  Principals'  Club,  at  its  monthly  meetings,  con- 
siders the  matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  detail  of  instruction  and 
management.  The  effect  of  these  meetings  is  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity 
in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  Cambridge  Primary  Teachers'  Association,  which  has  been 
merged  in  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Club,  has,  by  its  effects  on  both  the 
social  end  the  professional  side,  exerted  a  strong  influence  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools. 

The  Kindergarten  Teachers'  Association  has  devoted  the  most  of  the 
time  at  its  monthly  meetings  to  a  study  of  the  employments,  the  games 
and  the  songs  of  the  kindergarten  program. 

Parents'  meetings  have  been  held  at  several  of  the  schools,  and  at 
these  meetings  the  hospitality  of  principals  and  teachers  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  families  represented  by  the  children  in  the  schools.  These 
meetings,  as  well  as  the  mothers'  meetings,  which  have  been  held  by  the 
kindergarten  teachers  and  by  some  of  the  primary  teachers,  have  helped 
to  bring  about  that  cordial  understanding  between  the  school  and  the 
home  that  makes  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  far  more  effective. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  writes  as  follows  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  London  Times  under  the  date  of  February  2,  1907  • — 

I  believe  our  travellers  have  been  impressed  \vith  the  close  touch 
between  pupil  and  teacher,  and  the  way  in  which  the  parents  are  invited 
and  even  urged,  to  attend  evening  conferences  in  the  schools,  so  that  they 
may  know  something  of  the  teacher  who  has  charge  of  their  children, 
whilst  the  parents  themselves  are  able  to  speak  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
as  to  the  future  of  their  offspring,  of  the  direction  in  which  they  wish 
their  child  educated,  and  can  take  counsel  with  the  teacher  as  to  what  are 
the  children's  strong  points,  and  for  what  calling  in  life  they  should  be 
most  suitable.  This  can  only  lead  to  efficiency,  and  we  need,  in  this 
country  also,  greater  sympathy  in  cooperation  between  the  teacher  and 
pupil  and  the  parents. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  primary  teachers  with  the  supervisor  of  pri- 
mary schools  and  with  other  supervisors,  the  work  required  by  the  course 
of  study  has  been  presented  definitely  and  concisely. 

The  effect  of  all  these  meetings  for  social  enjoyment  and  for  pro- 
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fessional  improvement  is  a  finer  and  happier  life  in  the  schools;  a  more 
sympathetic  attitude  of  teachers  towards  the  work  of  their  associates; 
a  better  understanding  by  parents  of  the  aims  of  teachers  ;  and  so  more 
appreciation  of  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  who  realizes  that  the  hopes  and  the  ambitions  of  parents 
are  centered  supremely  in  their  children,  who  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
home  life  is  made  glad  if  the  children  succeed  and  are  happy  in  school; 
or  is  made  sad  if  the  children  fail  and  are  unhappy  there,  is  alive  to  the 
fact  that  upon  the  quality  of  her  management  home  happiness  as  well  as 
school  happiness  largely  depends. 

She  realizes  that  the  child  who  is  dull,  who  is  stubborn,  or  who  is 
failing,  is  the  one  who  most  needs  her,  and  so  she  strives  in  her  school 
management  to  surround  him  by  that  atmosphere  of  good-will,  helpfulness, 
and  discipline  against  which  dullness,  stubbornness  and  failure  cannot 
prevail. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  children  must  be 
required  to  work,  and  often  to  work  hard,  in  the  schools,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  homes  to  sustain  and  support  the  teachers  as  they  require  the 
children  to  work  and  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  schools.  The  life  of  the  schools  must  not  be  made  easy ;  for  if  a 
desire  for  ease  and  an  attitude  of  mere  receptivity  obtain  among  the 
pupils  we  shall  fail  to  train  up  a  company  of  youth  who  will  be  fit  a  little 
later  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  maturity.  If  the  schools 
are  so  training  the  young  that  they  realize  the  joy  there  is  in  haixi  work, 
one  of  the  main  purposes  for  which  they  exist  is  being  accomplished. 
For  the  school  is  succeeding  in  which  earnest  work  and  joy  are  united ; 
but  the  school  that  requires  hard  work  in  such  a  way  that  in  it  there  is 
no  joy,  is  recording  its  own  failure  upon  the  faces  and  upon  the  lives  of 
the  children. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  time  most  of  the  children  are  finding  joy  in 
their  work. 
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CONCLUSION. 

This  report  must  not  close  without  definite  and  grateful  reference  to 
a  condition  here  which  is  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  school 
administration. 

In  September,  1905,  Francis  Cogswell  retired  from  the  official  re- 
sponsibilities that  he  had  borne  so  long.  Having  served  the  city  for 
twenty  years  as  master  of  the  Putnam  School,  and  for  thirty-one  years  as 
superintendent  of  schools,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  burdens  of 
the  work  to  which  his  life  up  to  that  time  had  been  given. 

Mr.  ('ogswell's  resignation  was  accepted  and  his  official  connection 
with  the  schools  came  to  an  end,  but  his  interest  in  them  did  not  cease 
with  his  retirement  from  office.  Such  is  the  affection  and  the  respect  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  teachers,  and  so  helpful  to  the  superintendent  is 
his  advice,  that  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  retire  from  active  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  schools. 

He  is  still  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  schools,  a  valued  counsellor  of 
the  present  superintendent,  and  a  helper  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  public  education  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Cogswell's  active  interest  in  the  schools  since  his  retirement  from 
office  crowns  again  his  fine  career  of  public  service. 

I  wish,  finally,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  support  I  have 
received  from  the  school  committee,  the  supervisors,  the  principals,  the 
teachers,  my  associates  in  the  office,  and  the  people  of  Cambridge  in  my 
work  in  the  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM   C.    BATES, 

Sftjjf'rhifendent  of  Fuhlic  Schools. 
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In  School  Committee,  February  21,  1907. 

Ordered,  That  the  report  of  the  superintendent  as  read  and  outhned 
by  him  be  accepted  and  adopted  as  the  annual  report  of  the  school  com- 
mittee for  1906,  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  append  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  school  committee  thereto. 

SANFORD  B.  HUBBARD, 

Secretary. 

Members  of  the  School  Committee  for  1906. 

CHARLES   H.    THURSTON,  Chaii-man  e:r,  officio, 

WARREN  P.  ADAMS.  SHERMAN  R.  LANCASTER. 

GEORGE  W.  BICKNELL.  JAMES  A.  LEW. 

LAWRENCE  G.  BROOKS.  WILLIAM  TAGGARD  PIPER. 

CAROLYN  P.  CHASE.  J.  HENRY   RUSSELL. 

EDWIN  L.  CHENEY.  FRANK  E.  SANDS. 

ADA  R.  KINSMAN.  JOSEPH  E.  SHARKEY. 

EDWARD  J.  KRONAN.  JOHN  E.  SOMERS. 

ROBERT  WALKER. 
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BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  following  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  by  the  librarian  of  the 

•ridge  Public  Library,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Aver,  for  use  by  the  teachers 
3  public  schools.  It  is  arranged  to  bring  out  special  topics  of  teach- 
rud  to  include  some  of  the  representative  aids  to  teachers  in  all 
cts.  Teachers  are  welcome  to  consult  the  books  on  the  shelves  in 
ack. 

EDUCATIONAL,  GENERAL. 

m.    The  scholemaster.    1884 370-A823 

.    Education  and  life.     1900 ;i70.4-Bl7 

.    Science  of  education.    1904 STO^BM 

.     Routine  and  Ideals.    1904 370.4-6701 

-  School,  college,  and  character.    1901 370.4-B76 

•.    The  meaning  of  education.    1898 370.4-B97 

*,  ed.    Education  in  the  United  States.    2  v.    1900     .        .        .  370.4-B972 

lius.    The  great  didactic,    imi 370-(:73 

Orbis  pictus.    1887 370-C731 

.     Principles  and  practice  of  common  school  education.    188-  370-C93 

»oD.    llousseau  and  education  according  to  nature.    1898  370-D28 

rmo.     Interest  and  education.    H)02 370- D36 

'.    The  school  and  society.    1899 370.4-D51 

D.    Social  phases  of  education  in  the  school  and  the  home.  1899  370.4-D95 

Educational  reform.    1898 370.4-EI.4 

1.    Introduction  to  Ilerbart's  science  and  practice  of  educa- 

ion.    1«»5 370.1-F;« 

Educational  aims  and  methods.    1900 370.4-FM 

er,  eiL    Sonnenschein's  cyclopaedia  of  education.    1889  .        .  370.3  F63 

.    Educational  aims  and  educational  values.    1899  .  370.4-II19 

A  modern  school.     IJKH 370.4- H 191 

Studies  in  American  education.    1895 370.4-II25 

frson.    Education  and  the  larger  life.    1902         ....  370.4-H38 

rt.    Outlinesof  educational  doctrine.    1901        ....  370-H41 

.     Philosophy  of  education.    1904 370.1-1178 

y.    Science  and  education.    1894 370.4-II98 

Education  and  educators.    1883 370- Kl 8 

!  ttnd  Schem,  eds.    Cyclopaedia  of  education.    1877    .        .        .  370.3-K53 

Dictionary  of  education  and  instruction  . 

Based  upon  the  Ci/clopmlin  of  education.    1881        .        .        .  370.:i-K532 

.    Some  thoughts  concerning  education.    1880  ....  370-L79 

ton,  and  others.    Thirteen  essays  on  education.      1891    .  370.4-L99 
rry.    Elements  of  general  method,  based  on  the  principles  of 

lerbart.    190r^ 370.I-M22 

[Life  and  works  of  Horace  Mann.    Ed.  by  Mrs.  Mann.]  5  v. 

891 370.8-M313 

ieff.     A  book  about  dominies.    1869 370.4-M74 

igne.    Education  of  children.    1899 370-M76 

n,  comp.     Educational    mosaics:    a   collection   from  many 
irriters  (chiefly  modern)  of  thoughts  bearing  on  educational 

aestions  of  the  day.    1887 37C-M82 

ly-     Essays  educational.    By  Brother  Azarias.    l8fH5  370.4-M91 
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Page.  The  rebuilding  of  old  commonwealths.  [Southern  states.] 
1902 

Patterson,  comp.  Patterson's  college  and  school  directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.    1905 

Payne.    Contributions  to  the  science  of  education.    1880 

Lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  education.    1884 

Peaslee.    Thoughts  and  experiences  in  and  out  of  school.    1900 

Kosenkranz.    Philosophy  of  education.    1893        .... 

Kousseau.  Emile;  or  concerning  education.  Tr.  by  Eleanor 
Worthington.    1888 

Emile ;  or,  treatise  on  education.    Tr.  by  W.  H.  Payne. 

1893 

Schwickerath.    Jesuit  education.    1903 

Spalding.    Education  and  the  higher  life.    1890    .... 

Means  and  ends  of  education.    1JK)1     .... 

.   Opportunity,  and  other  essays  and  addresses.    1900 

Thoughts  and  theories  of  life  and  education.    1901  . 

Spencer.    Education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.    1898  . 

Tarver.    Debateable  claims :  essays  on  secondary  education.    1898 

Some  observations  of  a  foster  parent.    1899  . 

Tate.    Philosophy  of  education.    1885 

Walker.    Discussions  in  education.    189!) 


370.4- Pl« 


R 

370.4-P291 
370.4- P29 
370.4-P32 
370.1-R72 

370-R'rt552 

370-R76S1 
370-Soh98 
370.4-Spl6 
370.4-Spl63^ 
370.4-SpieJ 
370.4-Spl64 
370-8^3 
370.4-T17 
370.4-T171 
370.1-T18 
370.4^\V15- 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Balfour.    Educatiotial  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    1898  370.9-Bl9^ 

Boone.    Education  in  the  IJnited  States.    18«) 370.*)-B6* 

Compayr6.    History  of  pedagogy.    1888 370.9-C^3 

Cubberly.    Syllabus  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  education,  with 

selected  bibliographies.    2  v.    1902 370.9-C89^ 

Davidson.    Aristotle  and  ancient  educational  ideals.    1892       .       .  370.9-D2d 
Education  of  the  Greek  people,  and  its  influence  on 

civilization.    1894 370.9-D281 

Dexter.    History  of  education  in  the  United  States.    liKH  .  370.9-D52 

Ilailman.    Twelve  lectures  on  the  history  of  pedagogy.    1874   .       .  370.?^Hl2 

Kemp.    History  of  education.    1901 370.9-K32 

Laurie.    Historical  survey  of  pre-Christian  education.    \S\)5    .       .  370.9-L37 
Studies  in  the  history  of  educational  opinion  from  the 

renaissance.    190:< 370.^L371 

Monroe.    Source  book  of  the  history  of  education  for  the  (rreek 

and  Itoman  period.    1001 370.9-M75 

Text-book  in  the  history  of  education.    llKiT)  370.9-M751 

Munroe.    The  educational  ideal.    1895 370.1>-M92 

Painter.    History  of  education.    189^ 370.9-P16. 

Quick.    F^Ksays  on  educational  reformers.    1890 370.9-Q4 

Seeley.     History  of  education,    im) 370.9-Sea 

West.     Alcuin  and  the  rise  of  the  Clkristian  schools.    1892        .       .  370.9-^^52- 
Woodward.    Vittorino  da  Felt  re  and  other  humanist  educators. 


1897 


370.9-W8T 


TEACHING   AND  HETHODS. 


Abbott.    The  teacher.    1884 

Baldwin.    .Vi-t  of  school  management.    1.S81  . 
Psychology  applied  to  the  art  of  teaching. 


1892 


371-Ab2 
371-B19 
371-B191 
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Baraett.    Common  sense  in  edacation  and  teaching.    1899  371-B261 

fiarnett,  ed.    Teaohing  and  organisation.    1897 a71-B26 

Beale,  and  otfiern.    WorlE  and  play  in  girls'  schools.    1898  .       .  371-Bd6 

BlalEiHton.    The  teacher:  hints  on  school  management.    1879.  371- B58 

Brooks.    Normal  methods  of  teaching.    1887 371.3-B79 

Compayr£.    Lectures  on  pedagogy.    1890 371-C73 

DeGarmo.    The  essentials  of  method.    1899 371.3-036 

Herhart  and  the  Herbaitians.    1896         ....  371.4-D36 

Dodd.    Introduction  to  the  Herbartian  principles  of  teaching.    1898  371.4-D66 

Fitch.    Lectures  on  teaching.    1887 37t-F50 

Proebel.    The  education  of  man.    1892 371.4-F92 

Herbart.    A  B  C  of  sense-perception,  and  minor  pedagogical  works. 

1896 371.4-H41 

Hill.    Seven  lamps  for  the  teacher's  way.    1904 371-H55 

Hinsdale.    Art  of  study.    1900  . 371.3-H59 

Hughes.    Froebel's  educational  laws  for  all  teachers.    1898  371.4-H87 

MisUkes  in  teaching.    1889 .  37l-H«7 

Johonnot.    Principles  and  practice  of  teaching.    1891  .       .  371-Jti6 

Kiddle,  anrir  ot/iem.    How  to  teach.    1877 37t..VK53 

Landon.    Principles  and  practice  of  teaching  and  class  manage- 
ment.   1894 371-L23 

School  management.    19a3 371-Ii23l 

McMurry  and  Morton.    Method  of  the  recitation.      1903   .  .  371.:^M229 

Page.    Theory  and  practice  of  teaching.    1885      .  .       .  •371-P14 

Parker.    Notes  of  talks  on  teaching.    1891 371-P221 

Patrick.    Elements  of  pedagogics.    1895 371- P27 

Pestalozzi.    How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children.    1894     .  371.4-P43 

Leonard  and  Gertrude.    1885     .  .  P437l 

Pinloche.    Pestalozzi  and  the  fmindatiou  of  the  modern  elementary 

school.    1901 371.4-P(55 

Prince.    Courses  and  methods.    1886 371.3-P93 

Putnam.    Manual  of  pedagogics.    1895 371-P98 

Rosenkranz.    Pedagogics  as  a  system.    1872 371- K72 

Salmon.    Art  of  teaching.    1898 371-Sa3 

Schsefifer.    Thinking  and  learning  to  think.    1901        ....  371-Schl 

Search.    An  ideal  school.    1901 371-Sel 

Smith.    Systematic  methodology.    1900 37l-Sm5 

Successful  teaching :  fifteen  studies  by  practical  teachers.    1906  37l-Sul2 

Swett.    Methods  of  teaching.    1880 371-Sw4 

Thring.    Theory  and  practice  of  teaching.    1883 '3?h-f4l 

Tompkins.    Philosophy  of  school  management.    1895  .  371-T59 

White.    ElemenU  of  pedagogy.    1886 'J71-W58 

School  management.    1803 37l.r>-W58 

Wilson.    Pedagogues  and  parents.    1904 370.4-WG9 

Wyman.     Progress  in  school  discipline.    1867 371.5- \V98 


ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 

Aber.    An  experiment  in  education.    18<)7 372- Ab3 

Arnold.    Waymarks  for  teachers.    1895 372-Ar6 

Bryant.    How  to  tell  stories  to  children.    1905 372-B84 

Comenius.    School  of  infancy.    1893  372-C73 

Carrie.    Principles  and  practice  of  early  and  infant  school  educa- 
tion.   1887 372-C93 
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George.    The  plan  book.    Intermediate  grades.    3y.    1899-1900  S72-689 

The  plan  book.    Primary.    3  v.    1897-98        ....  373-G291 

Malleson.    Notes  on  the  early  training  of  children.    1897  .       .  372-M29 
Xational  education  association.    Report  of  the  committee  of  fif- 

teen  on  elementary  education.    1895 372-N21 

Oppenheim.    Development  of  the  child.    1898 372-Op5 

Warner.    The  nervous  system  of  the  child.    1900         ....  372-W2#l 

Study  of  children  and  their  school  training.    1897  .  372-W24 

Willis  ami  Farmer.    Month  by  month  books.    3  v.    1904..       .  372- W67 
Wiltse.    Place  of  the  story  in  early  education,  and  other  essays. 

1902 372-W71 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Barnard,  ed.    Kindergarten  and  child  culture  papers.    1884  .  372.2-625 

Bates.    Kindergarten  guide.    1897    .  ' 372.2-B31 

Blow.    Letters  to  a  mother  on  the  philosophy  of  Froebel.    1899  372.2-B621 

Symbolic  education:  a  commentary  on  Froebers  "Mother 

play."    1894 372.2-662 

Boston  collection  of  kindergarten  stories.    4th  ed.    1904    .       .       .  372.2-B65 
Froebel.    Education  by  development :  the  second  part  of  the  Peda- 

goffics  qf  the  Kindergarten.    1899  ....  372.2-F921 

Mottoes  and  commentaries  of.Friedrich'Froebel's  "  Mother 

play."    1895 372.2-F9212 

Pedagogics  of  the  kindergarten.    1895 372.2-P92 

Songs  and  music  of  Friedrich  Froebel's  "Mother  play." 

1895 372.2-F9211 

Gregory.     Practical    suggestions    for    kindergartners,    primary 

teachers,  and  mothers.    1893 372.2-G86 

Hailman.    Kindergarten  culture.    1873  .  .    •  .  372.2-H12 

Hairlson.    Study  of  child-nature  from  the  kindergarten  standpoint. 

1892 872.2-H24 

Hubbard,  comp.    Merry  songs  and  games  for  the  use  of  the  kinder- 
garten.   1887 372.2-H86 

Kriege.    The  child,  its  nature  and  relations:  an  elucidation  of 

Froebel's  principles  of  education.    1872 372.2-K89 

Lindsay.    Mother  stories.    4th  ed.    1903 372.2- L64 

More  mother  stories.    1905 372.2- L641 

Marenholtz-Bulow.    The  child  and  child-nature.    1894  .       .  372.2-M33 

Palmer.    Twelve  songs  for  kindergarten  and  primary  schools.    1905  372- Pl8 

Poulsson.    Holiday  songs  and  every  day  songs  and  games.    1904  372.2-P8S 

In  the  child's  world.    1893 372.2-P861 

Nursery  finger  plays.    1893 372.2-P863 

Riggs.    Children's  rights.    1892 372.2-R44 

Riggs,  cd.    The  kindergarten.    1893 372.2-R441 

Riggs  antZ  Smith.    Froebel's  gifts.    1895 372.2-R44U 

Froebel's  occupations.     189<i 372.2-R4412 

Kindergarten    principles   and    practice.     (The 

republic  of  childhood,  v.  3.)    189G 372.2-R4413 

Sage  and  Cooley.    Occupations  for  little  fingers.    1005       .       .       .  371.4-Sal2 

Shirreff.    The  kindergarten  at  home 372.2-Sh61 

The  kindergarten:   principles  of  Froebel's  system  and 

their  bearing  on  the  education  of  women.    1889  ...  372  2-Sh6 

Smith.    Children  of  the  future.    1808 372.2-Sm6 

Walker.     Varied  occupations  in  string  work.    1896      ....  372.2-W151 

Varied  occupations  in  weaving.    1895 372.2-W15 

Walker  and  Jenks.    Songs  and  games  for  little  ones.    1887  372.2-W1147 

Wiltse.     Kindergarten  stories  and  morning  talks.    1898     .  372.2-W71 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSrEM. 

Bradbary.    The  Cambridge  high  school:  history  and  catalogue. 

With  its  early  history  [1847-56],  by  Elbridge  Smith.    1882         .  379-C14 
Brown.    The  making  of  our  middle  schools :  an  account  of  second- 
ary education  in  the  United  States.    1903 379-B81 

Chancellor.    Our  schools:  their  administration  and  supervision. 

1904 379-C3(> 

Craik.    The  State  in  its  relation  to  education.    1884   ....  37i)-C845 

Dodge.    Our  common  school  system.    1880 379-1)663 

Eliot.    More  money  for  the  public  schools.    1903 SI^FaAS 

Hinsdale.    Horace  Mann  and  the  common  school,  revival  in  the 

United  States.    1898 379-H59 

Hughes.    The  making  of  citizens:  a  study  in  comparative  educa- 
tion.   1902 379-H87 

Johnson.    Old-time  schools  and  school-books    1904     .  .  379-J621 

Martin.    Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system.   1894  379-M36 
National  educational  association.    Report  of  the  committee  of  ten 

on  secondary  school  studies.    1894 379-N21 

Palmer.    The  New  York  public  school.    1905 37&-P18 

Pickard.    School  supervision.    1890 37i^P58 

Rice.    Public-school  system  of  the. United  States.    1893     .       .       .  379-R:)6 

Roark.    Economy  in  education.    1905 379-R63 

Ware.    Educational  foundations  of  trade  and  industry.    1901  .  379- W22 

TEACHING   OF    SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 


READING 

Bedlam.    Suggestive  lessons  in  language  and  reading  for  primary 

schools.     1897 372-B14 

McMurry.    Special  method  in  primary. reading  and  oral  work  with 

stories.    1903  :{72-M22 

Laing.    Reading.    1901 372-L14 


LANQUAOE   AND  LITERATURE. 

I      Bain.    On  teaching  English.    1887 808-B16 

!      Bates.    Talks  on  teaching  English.    190() 807-B311 

^'irpenter  and  others.    Teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  school. 

1903 420-C22 

Chobb.    Teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 

school.     1902 428- C47 

Colling.    The  teaching  of  German  in  secondary  schools.    1904  4.i<).7-C69 

^Qin.    Art  of  teaching  and  studying  languages.    1802  .  407-(f72 

Hinidale.    Teaching  the  language-arts.    18iH> 407-1150 

McMurry.    Special  method   in  the  rea<ling  of  complete    English 

classics  in  the  grades  of  the  common  school.    19()3  H()7-M22 

Kolfe.    Elementary  study  of  English.    189(5 8()7-K64 

Sweet.    Practical  study  of  languages.    1900 407-8\v3 

NATURE  STUDY   AND  SCIENCE. 

Bailey.    The  nature-study  idea.    1903 r>07-IUr) 

Bird»,  List  of  bo6ks  on.    In  Camhridije  Public  Library   Bulletin, 

March,  1901 H 

Carter.    Nature  study  with  common  things:  an  elementary  labora- 
tory manual.    1904 o80.7-C24 
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CorneH  University.    College  of  Afi^riculture.    Teachers'  leaflets  on 

nature-study,  Nos.  1-22.    189G-1901 507-C81 

EnRell.    Outlines  in  nature  study  and  history.    1900  ....  fi07-En3 

Ganong.    The  teaching  botanist.    18W) 680.7-G15 

Harris.    IIow  t-o  teach  natural  science  in  public  schools.    1895        .  507-H24 

Hodge.    Nature  study  and  life.    liK>2 6a7-H66 

Howe.    Advanced  elementary  science :  part  2  of  Systematic  science 

teaching.    1900 607-H831 

~^- Systematic  science  teaching.    1894 607-H83 

Jackman.    Nature  study  for  the  common  schools.    18t)2     .       .       .  607-J13 

McMurry,  C.  A.    Special  method  in  arithmetic.    1905         .       .       .  511-M2i2 

Special  method  in  elementary  science  for  the 

common  school.    190* 507-M22 

,  L.  B.    Nature  study  lessons  for  primary  grades.    1905  .  5(y7-M225 

Qverton  and  Hill.    Nature  study :  a  pupil's  text-book.    liK»5    .  507-Ov2 
Smith  and  Hall.    Teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  second- 
ary schools.    1902 640.7-Sm5 

3mith.    Teaching  of  elementary  mathemat  ics.    1900  ....  510.7-Sm6 

^ijson.    Nature  study  in  elementary  schools.    1897    .  .       .  507- We9 


HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

Bancroft.    School  gymnastics  with  light  apparatus.    19ul         .       .  371.7-B22 

School  gymnastics,  free  hand.    11H)2 371.7-B221 

Barry.    Hygiene  of.  the  schoolroom.    19a'J a71.7-B27 

Burrage  and  Bailey.    School  sanitation  and  decoration.    1899         .  .S71.6-B94 

Colburn.    Graded  physical  exercises.    1901 371.7-C67 

Harvey.    Teacher's  manual  of  physical  exercises.    1894  .  613.7-H26 

Lincoln.    School  and  industrial  hygiene.    1880 613-L63 

Lishman,  ed,    A  drill  book  for  elementary  schools.    11K)1   .        .        .  371.7-Ii)8 
Massachu.setts  emergency  and  hygiene  association.    Six  lectures 

upon  school  hygiene.    1880 613-M38 

Rowe.    Physical  nature  of  the  child  and.how  to  study  it.    1899  612-R79 

Sargent.    Physical  education.    19(n') 613.7-Sa71 

Shaw.    School  hygiene.    liWl 371.7-Sh2 

Stoneroad.    Gymnastic  stories  and  plays  fdr  primary  schools.    1898  613.7-St7 


HANUAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  TRAININQ. 

Oilman  and  Williams.  Seat  work  and  industrial  occupation:  a 
practical  course  for  primary  grades.    190.'»    . 

Ham.    Manual  training.    18S() 

Hapgood.    School  needlework.    1893 

Ilerrick.    Me<aning  and  practice  of  commercial  education.    1904 

Ilildreth.    Clay  modeling  in  the  school-room.    1S9J     . 

Jackson  and  Daugherty.  Agriculture  through  the  laboratory  and 
the  school  garden.    1<.K)5 

Knapp.  llaphia  and  reed  weaving,  including  also  cardboard  and 
paper  construction.    1902 

Massachusetts.  Manual  training  commission.  Report  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  existing  systems  of  man- 
ual training  and  industrial  education.    1803        .       .       .       . 

Salomon.    Slojd  in  the  service  of  the  school.    18SS       .       •       •       • 

Teacher's  hand-book  of  slojd,  as  practised  and  taught  at 

xVaiis.    2ded.    19(K) 
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Theory  of  educational  sloyd.    2d  ed.    1900  G94-Sa31 

Stetson.    Technical  education.    1874 607-St4 

Tadd.    N^ew  methods  iu  education:   art,  real   manual   training, 

nature  study.    1899 371.4-T12 

Wilson,  ed.    Handbook  of  domestic  science  and  household  arts  for 

use  in  elementary  schools.    1900 040- W69 

Woodward.    The  manual  training  school.    1887 371.4- W871 

ART  AND  SCHOOL   ARCHITECTURE. 

Briggs.    Modern  American  school  buildings.    1899      ....  727-B7& 
Emery.    How  to  enjoy  pictures,  with  a  chapter  on  pictures  in  the 

schoolroom.    1898 750-Em3 

Heroenway.    How  to  make  school  gardens.    1903        ....  716-H37 
Miller.    Children's  gardens  for  school  and  home:  a  manualof  co- 
operative gardening.    1904 716-M61 

Walker.     Instructive  and  ornamental  paper  work.    1901    .  .  746-W15 

Wheelwright.    School  architecture.    1901 727-W57 

Wilson.    Picture  study  in  elementary  schools.    2v.    1899-1900  .  707-W6*> 

HISTORY. 

Allen.    Topical  studies  in  American  history.    New  ed.    1899   .  973-AiA 
American  colonial  life.  List  of  books  on.    In   Camhridqt  Public 

Library  Bulletin,  February,  1902 R 

Barnes.    Studies  in  general  history.    1886 907-B26 

Bourne.    Teaching  of  history  and  civics  in  the  elementary  and  the 

secondary  school.    1902 907- B66 

Channing  and  Hart.    Guide  to  the  study  of  American  history.    1896  973-C361 

C4oodrich.    Topics  on  Gree^k  and  Roman  history.    1900  938-G62 

Gordy  and  Twitchell.    Pathfinder  in  American  history.    1893  973-G6591 

Hart,  ed,    American  history  told  by  contemporaries.    4v.    1897-1901  973-H251 

Source-book  of  American  history.    1903      ....  973-H25U 

Hinsdale.    How  to  study  and  tea^^h  history.    1894       ....  907-H59 

Kendall,  td.    Source-book  of  English  history.    19(H     ....  942-K.33 

Lee.    Source-book  of  English  history.    1900 942-L51 

McMurry.    Special  method  in  history,    [(trades  below  the  high 

school.]    190;i 907-M22 

New  England  history  teachers'  association.    A  history  syllabus  for 

secondary  schools.    1904 907-N44 

Wilson.    United  States  history  in  elementary  schools.    18i)i)    .  907- W69 


OEOORAPHY. 

^rye.    The  child  and  nature :  geography  teaching  with  sand  model- 

Hng.    1892 

KiDg.    Methods  and  aids  in  geography.    1889 

^cMarry.    Excursions  and  lessons  in  home  geography.    1904  . 

Special  method  in  geography.    1904    .     '  . 

■ Teacher's  manual  of  geography,  to  accompany  Tarr  and 

McMurry's  series  of  geographies.    liMH 
' —     Type  studies  from  the  geography  of  the  United  States. 

First  series.    ll»04 

P»rker.    How  to  study  geography.    1890 

^w»y.    The  new  basis  of  geography.    1901         .... 
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Arnold.    Thomas  and  Matthew   Arnold   and    their  influence  on 

English  education.    By  Fitch.    1897 H-Ai-iMili 

Comenius.    John  Amos  Comenius,  bishop  of  the  Moravians :  his  life 

.  and  educational  works.    By  Laurie.    l.S8r» B-  (.7:Wi 

Froebel.    Froebel  and  education  by  self-activity.    isi)3  .  B-Firi-Jb 

Mann.    Life  of  Horace  Mann.     By  Mrs.  Mann.    18«m  .  .        .  B-M3I." 

Horace  Mann,  the  educator.     By  Winship.    181m;  .  .  li-M3i:.tw 

I'estalozzi.     Life  and  work.     By  Guiinps.    ISOJ B-r437« 

Life,  work,  and  influence.    By  Kriisi.    187r>     .  B-P4;J7k 

Pierce.    John  D.  Pierce,  founder  of  the  Michi;^an  school  system. 

By  Hoyt  and  Ford.     llX>r» B-T*r»iaii 

Winship.    (ireat  American  educators,  with  chapters  on  American 

education.    IIhx) 9-20-W7:t 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  CHILD  STUDY. 

Baldwin.    Dictionary  of  philosophy.    4  v.  in  :i     V.m-V) 

Klementary  psycholoLjy  and  education.     1S87     . 

^'ompayri'.     Klcnients  of  psychology.     181M.) 

Dexter  r/M(/ (;arlicli.     Psycholojxy  in  the  schoolroom.     IS'is 

Call.    Adolescence.    11H)4.    2  v 

ilalleck.     iMlucation  of  the  c(?ntral  nervous  system.     Hm>2 
Harris.     Psycholojijic  foundations  of  education.    1M*8 
James.    Talks  to  teachers  on  psycholo^^y.     1S'.»«»     .        .        .        . 
Judd.    (ienetic  psycholofiy  for  teachers.     VM\      .        .        .        . 
Kirkpatrick.    Fundamentals  of  child  stu<ly.     P.«)l 

Mor^^an.     Psycholoj^y  for  teachers,     l^^w 

Miinsterberi,'.     Psycholoyjy  and  life.    IM.Hi 

O'Shea.     Dynamic  factors  in  education.     IIHm;       .... 

Patrick.     Psycholo«;y  for  teachers.     iDoi 

Preyer.     Mental  development  in  tlie  cliild.     IS'.U 

Mind  of  the  cliil<l.     *J  v.     isss-sw 

bhinn.     \otes  on  tlie  <leveloj»ment  of  a  ciiiM.     1S<»:;  i>i> 

.Sully.     Outlines  of  psycholoj;y.     Ih'.il 

Studies  of  childhood.     I8t»(i 

Teacher's  h«andbook  of  psychology.     181»7  .        .        .        . 

Taylor.     Study  of  the  child.     lS'».s 

Thorudike.     Klements  of  psychology.     Wh^'* 

Tracy.     Psycholo;j:y  of  childhood.     IS'.r) 
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Adler.     Moral  instruction  of  children.     \W2 ;;77-Adl 

Du  Bois.     Point  of  contact  in  teachini:.     li»<n 'J88-I)Hr) 

<;arrison.     Parables  for  school  ami  home.     18'>7 170-(ili) 

IJilmaii  fiml  .lacksoFi.     ( '<»n(hict  as  a  tine  art :  laws  of  daily  conduct, 

by  (iilnian ;  character  building',  by  .Jackson.     18'.»l  .        .  170-(i4"J 

iiriKj^s.     Moral  eiluoation.     P.»(U ."77  (J87 

Hughes.     Loyola  and  th«»  (Mlnrational  systrni  ot  the  Jesuits.     isOJ  .  ."177-1187 
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Schools  and  Classrooms. 


December,  1907. 

1        Classrooms  in  use 

1  it  ft 


♦liatin  School   .... 
t  English  High  School 
t  Kindge  Manual  Training  School 
ctGrammar  Schools   . 
^Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Kindergartens 

Evening  High  School      . 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

Evening  Industrial  School 

Evening  Elementary  Schools 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools  .        .        . 

Whole  number  of  classrooms  for  Day  Schools 

Whole  number  of  Evening  Schools   . 

Whole  number  of  classrooms  for  Evening  Schools 


1 

5 

13 

16 

16 

1 

2 

1 

4 


16 

12 

16 

70 

164 

80 

16 

11 

4 

4 

32 

62 

363 

8 

61 


•This  school  bas  a  library,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  laboratory,  a  lecture  room,  a 
gymnasium,  an  assembly  hall,  and  recitation  rooms. 

fThis  school  has  an  assembly  hall,  a  lecture  room,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  labora- 
tory, a  drawing  room,  and  recitation  rooms. 

tThls  school  occupies  three  buildings  and  has  an  assembly  hall,  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  drawing  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  and  rooms  for  various  kinds  of  shopwork. 

a  Four  of  these  schools  have  assembly  halls. 

b  Nine  of  these  have  assembly  halls. 


Number  of  Teachers  in  the  Day  Schools. 
[The  directors  of  special  studies  and  the  teachers  of  sewing  are  included  in  the  totals.] 


December 

Latin 
School 

Bnfflish 
High 
School 

Manual 

Training 

School 

Grammar 
Schools 

Primary 
Schools 

Kinder, 
gartens 

Total 

1003 
1904 
1005 
1906 
1007 

23 
23 
24 
26 
26 

24 
24 
24 
26 
26 

16 
10 
22 
22 
26 

183 
187 
101 
100 
190 

142 
142 
144 
143 
143 

20 
20 
32 
31 
31 

428 

436 

♦451 

♦450 

♦464 

*Four  unasslgned  teachers  are  Included  in  the  total  for  1905, 1M6,  and  1907. 
Attendanck  at  All  the  Day  Schools. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 
Begistered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1003 
1004 
1005 
1006 
1007 

16,304 
16,267 
16,381 
16,740 
16,803 

14,307 
14,464 
14,606 
14,007 
14,057 

13,260 
13,361 
13,650 
13,866 

13,878 

02.0 
02.4 
02.8 
02.0 
02.8 

STANDING   COMMITTEES 
1908 


Teachers — Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  Adams,  and  I 
Somers. 

Text-Books — Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bickn 
and  Mr.  Sharkey. 

SchooUwuses — Mr.  Somers,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Counih 
and  Mr.  Sands. 

High  Schools — Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Piper,  Mrs.  Chase,  Mr.  Brooks,  s 
Mr.  Counihan. 

Training  School — Mr.  Sands,  Mr.  Walker,  Miss  Kinsman,  Mr.  Chen 
and  Mr.  Somers. 

Kindergartens — Mrs.  Chase,  Mr.  Lew,  Mr.  Walker,  Miss  Kinsm 
and  Mr.  Sharkey. 

Evening  Schools — Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Chase,  Mr.  Lew,  j 
Mr.  Adams. 

Special  Studies— ^v.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Sharkey,  Mr.  Lew,  Miss  Kinsm 
and  Mr.  Counihan. 

Rules — Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Counihan. 

Finance — The  President,  ex  officio^  Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr.  Sands. 

Supplies — Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Brooks. 


THE    ASSIGNMENT   OF   SCHOOLS 
1908 

The   schools   are   assigned    to   individual   members   of    the   school 
tumittee  as  follows : — 

To  Mr.  Adams — The  Agassiz,  the  Felton,  and  the  Riverside. 

To  Mr.  Bicknell— The  Harvard,  and  the  Merrill. 

To  Mr.  Brooks — The  Holmes,  and  the  Hoiigliton. 

To  Mrs.  Chase— The  Peabody. 

To  Mr.  Cheney — The  Parker,  and  the  Roberts. 

To  Mr.  Counihan — The  Gore,  and  the  Thorndike. 

To  Miss  Kinsman — The  Boardman,  and  the  Willard. 

To  Mr.  Lancaster — The  Morse,  and  the  Tarbell. 

To  Mr.  Lew— The  Webster. 

To  Mr.  Fiper — The  Gushing,  the  Lowell,  and  the  Russell. 

To  Mr.  Russell — The  Fletcher,  and  the  Gannett. 

To  Mr.  Sands— The  Reed,  the  Shepard,  and  the  Wyman. 

To  Mr.  Sharkey— The  Kelley,  and  the  Otis. 

To  Mr.  Somers— The  Ellis,  and  the  Sleeper. 

To  Mr.  Walker — The  Lassell,  the  Putnam,  and  the  Taylor. 

The  kindergartens  are  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Kindergartens. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1907 


In  compliance  with  Section  44  of  the  Eules  of  the  School  Board,  the 
Superintendent  herewith  submits  his  third  annual  report,  it  being  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1907 : — 

The  following  pages  contain  an  account  in  great  detail  of  the 
Cambridge  schools  for  the  year  1907.  The  tables  of  statistics  follow  the 
plan  and  the  forms  of  other  years,  and  are  of  value  as  showing  comparative 
expenditures,  and,  as  far  as  figures  can,  the  results  of  the  work  in  the 
schools.     In  Cambridge  the  public  school  system  is  remarkably  complete. 

The  sixteen  kindergartens  are  sufficient  in  number  to  furnish  this 
elementary  training  to  all  children  of  kindergarten  age  who  apply.  They 
are  so  distributed  over  the  city  that  there  is  a  school  of  this  kind  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  practically  every  home. 

The  primary  schools,  which  as  well  as  the  kindergartens  are  under 
the  special  care  of  a  supervisor  of  skill  and  experience,  are  not  hampered 
by  hard  and  fast  divisions  and  grades,  but  receive  the  children  who  have 
not  had  previous  school  experience  into  classes  for  beginners  twice  in  the 
year,  and  then  advance  them  as  rapidly  as  the  varying  ability  of  individual 
pupils  will  permit 

The  ungraded  rooms,  in  which  children  are  taught  who  are  too  old 
to  be  in  the  primary  schools,  but  who  are  not  ready  for  the  grammar 
grades,  are  doing  an  important  work.  In  these  rooms  the  teaching  is 
largely  individual,  and  from  them  the  pupils  are  advanced  to  higher 
grades  whenever  they  are  prepared. 

The  grammar  school  courses  are  planned  and  administered  with  the 
thought  of  ample  provision  and  encouragement  for  young  people  of 
varying  ability.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  children  who  do  the 
work  easily  may  progress  rapidly  and  so  may  not  suffer  the  discouraging 
and  energy  destroying  effects  of  being  delayed  and  held  back  by  those 
whose  proper  rate  of  progress  is  more  moderate.  The  courses  are  arranged 
also  for  the  benefit  of  those  children  who  for  a  time  need  special  care, 
attention,  and  encouragement  as  they  develop  at  their  normal  rate. 

The  plan  that  permits  and  encourages  pupils  to  do  the  grammar 
school  work  regularly  in  four,  five,  or  six  years  is  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  ample  provision  for  persons  of  varying  ability.  This 
varying  ability  to  do  school  work  may  depend  upon  one  or  several  of  a 
number  of  causes  or  conditions  such  as  age,  previous  training^  healthj 
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physical  development,  employment  out  of  school  hours,  power  of  appli- 
cation, and  mental  concentration.  The  special  teacher  in  each  grammar 
school,  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  give  direction  to  pupils  who  are 
progressing  faster  than  what  may  be  called  a  normal  rate,  and  also  to 
give  help  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  special  care,  holds  a  place  of 
importance  in  this  system. 

The  three  high  schools,  each  occupying  its  own  peculiar  field,  are  so 
organized  that  any  pupil  at  the  completion  of  the  grammar  school 
course  may  enter  upon  a  secondary  school  course  which  has  a  definite 
aim  and  purpose. 

The  Latin  School  course  carries  on  the  work  of  preparation  for 
college. 

The  English  High  School  with  its  general  course,  its  commercial 
course,  and  its  domestic  science  course,  fits  pupils  for  the  State  normal 
schools,  and  gives  a  preparation  for  entrance  upon  active  life  to  pupils 
who  do  not  intend  to  continue  their  studies  in  higher  institutions. 

The  Kindge  Manual  Training  School  in  its  general  course,  its  college 
course,  and  its  commercial  course,  gives  boys  an  academic  preparation 
together  with  manual  dexterity  through  knowledge  of  tools,  machinery, 
and  mechanical  processes  acquired  in  shops,  for  business  life  or  for 
higher  scientific  institutions. 

The  system  is  remarkably  complete.  Its  success  depends  upon  the 
power  of  teachers  and  school  officials,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
hearten  the  young  people  for  whose  guidance  and  instruction  the  schools 
exist. 

The  system  was  tested  in  the  year  1907  in  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  different  ways  by  the  more  than  sixteen  thousand  children  who 
were  in  the  schools.  It  succeeded  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  of  power,  and  of  self-control  that  it  gave  to  the  children  of 
Cambridge. 


Population  of  Gambbibob. 


1866 20,473 

1866 29,112 

1875 47,838 


1886 60,660 

1806 81,643 

1906 97,434 


School  Census. 

Number  of  children  in  the  city  five  years  old  or  more,  but  less  than 
fifteen. 


1875  (taken  in  May)         .        .  8,128 

1885  (taken  in  May)         .        .         10,957 
1896  (taken  in  May)         .        .         12,869 


1906  (Uken  in  September)     .         15,868 

1906  (taken  in  September)     .         15,929 

1907  (taken  in  September)     .         16,110 
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Schools  and  Classrooms. 
December,  1907. 


♦Latin  School    .... 

t  English  High  School 

IRindge  Manual  Training  School 

aGrammar  Schools   . 

^ Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Kindergartens 

Evening  High  School 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

Evening  Industrial  School 

Evening  Elementary  Schools 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools 

Whole  nuinber  of  classrooms  for  Day  Schools 

Whole  number  of  Evening  Schools 

Whole  number  of  classrooms  for  Evening  Schools 


1        Classrooms  in  use 

1                "                ** 

1 

5                 ** 

13 

16 

16 

1 

2                  **                 ** 

1                  " 

4                  **                 ** 

y  Schools          .        .        .        . 

ening  Schools 

16 

12 

16 

70 

164 

80 

16 

11 

4 

4 

32 

62 

363 

8 

61 


•This  school  bas  a  library,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  laboratory,  a  lecture  room,  a 
gymDaslam,  an  assembly  hall,  and  recitation  rooms. 

fThls  school  has  an  assembly  hall,  a  lectore  room,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  labora- 
tory, a  drawing  room,  and  recitation  rooms. 

tThls  school  occupies  three  buildings  and  bas  an  assembly  hall,  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  drawing  rooms,  reciution  rooms,  and  rooms  for  various  kinds  of  shopwork. 

a  Four  of  these  schools  have  assembly  halls. 

b  Nine  of  these  have  assembly  halls. 


Number  of  Teachers  in  the  Day  Schools. 
[The  directors  of  special  studies  and  the  teachers  of  sewing  are  included  in  the  totals.] 


December 

Latin 
School 

Bngllsh 
High 
School 

Manual 

Training 

School 

Grammar 
Schools 

Primary 
Schools 

Kinder, 
gartens 

Total 

1003 
1004 
1006 
1006 
1007 

23 
23 
24 
26 
26 

24 
24 
24 
26 
26 

16 
10 
22 
22 
26 

183 
187 
101 
100 
100 

142 
142 
144 
143 
143 

20 
20 
32 
31 
31 

428 

436 

♦461 

•460 

•464 

*Four  nnasalgned  teachers  are  Included  In  the  total  for  1905, 1M6,  and  1907. 
Attendance  at  All  the  Day  Schools. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 
Begistered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1003 
1004 
1006 
1006 
1007 

16,304 
16.267 
16,381 
16,740 
16,803 

14,307 
14,464 
14,606 
14,007 
14,057 

13,260 
13,361 
13,660 
13,866 
13,878 

02.0 
02.4 
02.8 
02.0 
02.8 
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Attendance  at  the  Latin  School. 


Year 

Number  of  PapUs 
Registered 

Averaffe  Number 
BeloDging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

601 
616 
564 
677 
644 

474 
487 
531 
630 
489 

451 
465 
506 
508 
471 

04.0 
95.5 
05.2 
05.8 
06.8 

Attendance  at  the  English  High  School. 


Year  • 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1903 

683 

493 

470 

95.3 

1904 

605 

556 

530 

05.4 

1905 

595 

550 

526 

05.5 

1906 

619 

570 

545 

05.8 

1907 

666 

594 

570 

05.0 

Attendance  at  the  Manual  Training  School. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Registered 

AUendance 

of  Attendance 

1903 

300 

262 

251 

95.9 

1904 

351 

315 

302 

05.0 

1905 

426 

396 

377 

05.1 

1906 

4d9 

440 

417 

04.7 

1907 

476 

428 

409 

05.6 

Attendance  at  the  Grammar  Schools. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1003 

7,279 

6,725 

6,306 

93.8 

1904 

7,322 

6,701 

6,316 

04.3 

1905 

7,457 

6,713 

6,331 

04.3 

1006 

7,412 

6,887 

6,508 

04.5 

1907 

7,869 

7,192 

6,783 

04.3 
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Attendance  at  the  Primary  Schools. 


Tear 

Number  of  Pupils 

A  veraffe  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Attenilanoe 

of  Attendance 

1903 

6,711 

5,755 

5,227 

90.8 

1904 

6,534 

5,705 

5,194 

91.0 

1906 

6,359 

5,629 

5,173 

91.9 

1906 

6,682 

5,738 

5,273 

91.9 

1907 

6,324 

5,551 

5,092 

91.7 

Attendance  at  the  Kindergartens. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1903 

1,020 

688 

545 

79.2 

1904 

929 

690 

554 

80.2 

1905 

980 

787 

638 

81.1 

1906 

961 

742 

604 

81.3 

1907 

925 

703 

553 

78.7 

Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  of  the  Latin  School. 

Course,  5  years. 


Tear 


Boys 


Average  Age 


Girls 


Average  Age 


1903 

65 

14  years  4  months 

80 

14  years  5  months 

1904 

67 

14  years  5  months 

91 

14  years  7  months 

1905 

61 

14  years  6  months 

92 

14  years  8  months 

1906 

67 

14  years  2  months 

85 

14  years  2  months 

1907 

64 

14  years  3  months 

85 

14  years  3  months 

Number  of  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  Latin  School. 
Course,  5  years. 


Tear 


Boys 


Average  Age 


Girls 


Average  Age 


1903 

18 

18  years    4  months 

31 

18  years  10  months 

1904 

19 

18  years    1  month 

31 

18  years    9  months 

1905 

40 

18  years  11  months 

30 

18  years    7  months 

1906 

27 

18  years    6  months 

32 

18  years    8  months 

1907 

22 

18  years  11  months 

35 

18  years    4  months 

14 
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Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  of  the  English  High 

School. 


Year 

Boye 

Average  Age 

61ri» 

Average  Age 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

58 
24 
10 
17 
4 

14  years  8  months 
14  years  5  months 
14  years  6  months 
14  years  6  months 
13  years  4  months 

192 
186 
209 
233 
254 

15  years    0  months 
15  years    0  months 
14  years    6  months 
14  years  11  months 
14  years  10  months 

Number  of  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  English  High  School. 


Year 

Boys 

Average  Age 

GlrlB 

Average  Age 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

15 
12 
13 
7 
11 

18  years    8  months 
18  years    7  months 

18  years  10  months 
17  years    7  months 

19  years    1  month 

58 
64 
61 
67 
108 

18  years  7  months 
18  years  9  months 
18  years  9  months 
18  years  5  months 
18  years  7  montbs 

Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  of  the  Manual 
Training  School,  with  the  Number  of  Graduates. 


Year 

Admitted 

Average  Age 

Qraduated 

Average  Age 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

144 
194 
199 
167 
203 

15  years    2  months 
15  years    0  months 
15  years    0  months 

14  years  11  months 

15  years    0  months 

38 
30 
32 
45 
33 

18  years  7  months 
18  years  3  months 
18  years  7  months 

18  years  9  months 

19  years  0  months 

Number  of  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 


Grammar 

Primary 

Year 

Schools 
Course,  6  yrs. 

Average  Age 

Schools 
Course,  3  yrs. 

Average  Age 

1903 

648 

14  years    9  months 

1,428 

9  years  5  months 

1904 

708 

14  years  10  months 

1,444 

9  years  6  months 

1905 

720 

14  years  10  months 

1,427 

9  years  6  months 

1906 

713 

14  years    9  months 

1,609 

9  years  5  months 

1907 

735 

14  years    9  months 

1,467 

9  years  5  months 
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Length  of  Time  in  Completing  the  Coubse  of  Study  in  the 
Gkammab  Schools. 


Year 


In  4  years 


In  5  years 


In  6  years 


In  7  years  or  more 


1903 

6  per  cent 

26  per  cent 

53  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

1904 

6  per  cent 

28  per  cent 

52  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

1905 

6  per  cent 

28  per  cent 

53  per  cent 

13  per  cent 

1906 

6  per  cent 

27  per  cent 

51  per  cent 

16  per  cent 

1907 

6  per  cent 

27  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

17  per  cent 

Length  of  Time  in  Completing  the  Course  of  Study  in  the 
Primaby  Schools. 


Year 

In  2  years 

In  ii  years 

In  8  years 

In  8i  years 

In  4  years 

In  ii  years 
or  more 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

3  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
2  per  cent 

4  per  cent 
2  per  cent 

2  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
1  per  cent 

1  per  cent 

2  per  cent 

60  per  cent 
54  per  cent 

60  per  cent 
58  per  cent 

61  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
4  per  cent 
3  per  cent 

22  per  cent 

24  per  cent 
21  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

23  per  cent 

8  per  cent 
10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

9  per  cent 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Latin  School,  Decembeb,  1907. 


Grade 

Boys 

Qirls 

ToUl 

Per  cent 

Fourteenth 

31 
36 
34 
53 
63 

45 
38 
65 
67 
85 

76 

74 

99 

120 

148 

.147 

Thirteenth 

.143 

Twelfth 

.192 

Eleventh.* 

.232 

Tenth 

.286 

Total 

217 

300 

517 

NuMBEB  OF  Pupils  in  the  English  High  School,  Decembeb,  1907. 


Qrade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Thirteenth 

7 
5 
3 
4 

1 

76 

93 

166 

247 

6 

83 

98 

169 

251 

7 

.137 

Twelfth 

.161 

Elf^vpnth 

.278 

Tenth 

.413 

Specials 

.011 

Total 

20 

588 

608 

16 
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Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  December,  1907. 


Grade 

Boye 

Per  cent 

Thirteenth 

62 

87 
168 
191 

This  school  is  for  boys 
only.     It  became  a  part 
of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, January  1, 1899. 

.122 

Twelfth 

.171 

Eleventh 

.331 

Tenth 

.376 

Total 

608 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  December,  1907. 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Ninth 

293 
61 
383 
77 
655 
643 
112 
696 
135 
761 

384 
56 
471 
76 
647 
616 
119 
624 
166 
625 

677 
117 
854 
153 

1,102 

1,259 
231 

1,320 
301 

1,386 

.092 

D 

.016 

Eighth 

.115 

c 

.021 

Seventh. 

.149 

Sixth 

.170 

B 

.031 

Fifth 

.178 

A 

.041 

Fourth 

.187 

Total 

3,716 

3,684 

7,400 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools,  December,  1907. 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Third 

944 

907 

1,208 

826 

797 

1,085 

1,770 
1,704 
2,293 

.307 

Second 

.295 

First  

.398 

Total 

3,059 

2,708 

5,767 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  in  the  Kindergartens. 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number  of 
Teachers 

1904 

378 

364 

742 

29 

1905 

415 

419 

834 

32 

1906 

398 

402 

800 

31 

1907 

404 

376 

780 

31 
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XuMBEB  OF  Pupils  Registered  in  tub  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  with 
THE  Average  Attendance. 


1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

Xamber  registered 

167 
102 

188 
115 

220 
04 

193 

Average  attendance 

84 

Number  of  Pupils  Registeeed  in  the  Evening  Industbial  School,  with 
THE  Average  Attendance. 


1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

Xuihber  registered 

Average  attendance 

.... 

.... 

60 
33 

92 
51 

Number  of  Pupils  Registered  in  the  Evening  High  and  Elementary 
Schools,  with  the  Average  Attendance. 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

J^umber  registered 

1,795 
720 

2,306 
893 

2,262 
977 

2,367 

Average  attendance 

962 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Private  Schooi,s  in  Cambridge,  including 
those  in  the  parochial  schools. 


190S 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

3,451 

3,711 

4,047 

4,100 

4,068 

4,227 

Number  of  Age  and  Schooling  Certificates  IssuEf>. 


1909 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

607 
•364 

566 
•666 

578 
•859 

666 
•749 

851 
♦1,137 

868 
•857 

•  Issued  to  minors  over  sixteen  jears  of  age,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1902. 
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Cost  of  Instruction  in  the  Day  Schools. 
[Salaries  of  teachers,  superintendent,  supervisor,  agent,  clerks,  and  truant  officers.] 


Year 

Number  of  Teachers 
in  December 

Ayerage  Number 
of  Pupils 

Whole  Cost 

Cost  per  PupU 

1876 

176 

7,066 

$164,818  00 

$23  32 

1880 

182 

7,175 

130,371  75 

18  17 

1884 

216 

8,414 

162,290  62 

18  09 

1888 

241 

9,756 

176,773  80 

18  02 

1892 

284 

10,861 

207,144  22 

19  07 

1896 

887 

11,967 

246,104  01 

20  50 

1900 

409 

13,816 

326,512  84 

23  63 

1902 

417 

14,244 

343,787  00 

24  14 

1903 

428 

14,397 

349,179  80 

24  25 

1904 

435 

14,464 

366,406  89 

24  66 

1906 

*461 

14,606 

366,448  39 

25  09 

1906 

•469 

14,907 

377,343  02 

25  31 

1907 

*464 

14,957 

885,927  00 

25  80 

Cost  of  the  Day  Schools. 

[This  includes  the  cost  of  instruction,  of  text-books  and  supplies,  of  incidental  expanses,  of 
the  care  of  truants,  of  the  care  and  t  repair  of  schoolhouses,  and  of  the  transportation  of  pupils.] 


Year 

Number  of  Teachers 
in  December 

Average  Number 
of  Pupils 

Whole  Cost 

Cost  per  PupU 

1876 

176 

7,066 

$200,894  09 

$28  43 

1880 

182 

7,175 

153,967  66 

21  45 

1884 

216 

8,414 

203,234  56 

24  15 

1888 

241 

9,756 

225,408  57 

23  10 

1892 

284 

10,861 

266,651  02 

24  55 

1896 

337 

11,957 

316,090  83 

26  44 

1900 

409 

13,816 

417,564  00 

30  22 

1902 

417 

14,244 

427,356  71 

30  00 

1903 

428 

14,397 

429,564  39 

29  84 

1904 

435 

14,464 

460,310  44 

31  16 

1906 

*461 

14,606 

462,412  09 

31  66 

1906 

*469 

14,907 

464,529  43 

31  16 

1907 

•464 

14,957 

488,636  18 

32  67 

Cost  of  Instbuction  in  the  Evening  Schools. 


Year 

Drawing 

Industrial 
Training 

High 

Elementary 

Total 

1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 

$1,428  00 
1,343  00 
1,491  00 
1,647  00 
1,274  00 

'iiso'oo 

788  00 
831  00 

$1,683  00 
1,677  60 
1,709  00 
1,830  00 
1,380  00 

$5,000  50 
5,708  00 
6,436  00 
7,440  60 
5,687  00 

$8,111  60 
8,628  60 
9,816  00 

11,705  50 
9,072  00 

*  Four  uoasslgned  teachers  are  included. 

t  In  accordance  with  the  statutory  definition  of  the  support  of  public  schools,  the  cost  of 
the  repair  of  schoolhouses  has  not  been  included  in  the  cost  of  the  schools  since  1903,  and  wlU  not 
i>e  in  the  future. 
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FINANCES 

(For  the  financial  year  ending  December  1,  1907.) 

Cost  of  instruction  in  the  day  schools $386,027  00 

Cost  of  instruction  in  the  evening  schools    .        .    *    .        .        .        .  9,072  00 

Cost  of  care  of  buildings,  including  heat  and  light,  day  schools          .  74,504  79 

Cost  of  care  of  buildings,  including  heat  and  light,  evening  schools   .  3,526  17 

Cost  of  text-books  and  supplies,  day  schools 23,063  87 

Cost  of  text-books  and  supplies,  evening  schools         ....  435  65 

Expended  for  the  care  of  truants 2,664  71 

Expended  on  flags  and  flagstaffs 32  40 

Expended  for  incidentals 2,231  91 

Expended  for  transporUtion  of  pupils 222  00 

Expended  on  vacation  schools 1,913  39 

Expended  on  Houghton  schoolhouse 8,720  60 

Expended  for  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taylor  School  2,500  00 

Expended  on  addition  to  the  Wellington  schoolhouse  39,763  32 

Expended  for  furniture 2,877  27 

Expended  for  repairs  to  buildings,  furniture,  etc 12,671  66 

Expended  for  sundry  labor  about  school  buildings      ....  3,687  20 

$668,703  44 

Deducting  from  the  above  the  amount  received  for  the  tuition  of 
State  and  Boston  city  wards,  $1,002.00,  the  tuition  of  non-resident 
pupils,  $6,849.00,  the  amount  received  for  sales  of  and  damages 
to  books,  $826.51,  and  the  amount  received  for  the  sale  of  old  ma- 
terial in  the  building  department,  $17.10 7,694  61 

The  actual  cost  of  tlie  schools  to  the  city  is •$661,008  83 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate,  May,  1907  $107,009,290  00 

Batio  of  expenditure  for  school  purposes  to  the  valuations  of  1907  .0062 

Batio  of  exx>enditure  for  school  purposes  to  the  valuation  of  1907, 
omitting  extraordinary  expenses  at  the  Houghton,  Taylor,  and 

Wellington  schools .0048 


*  The  amoiiDt  given  above  !•  the  actual  cost  of  the  schooU  for  1906-1907.  It  differs  from  the 
amomit  given  by  the  city  auditor,  as  expenditures  were  made  and  bills  were  approved  by  the 
school  committee  In  1906  for  $4,7fi0  86  for  text-books.  $6-23.97  for  the  care  of  truants,  and  $667.78  for 
Incidental  expenses,  a  total  of  $6,012.26,  which  was  not  paid  until  the  financial  year  1906-1907. 
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TABULAR   VIEW 
December  31,  1907. 


Niincft  of  ScbooJi 

T«a«h«iw 

^^ 

No.  of  Papll* 
I>eo.3i,i5o7 

Latin „,, 

William  F*  Bradburj.. 

13,000 
1.900 
1,150 
2,000 
1,400 
850 
950 
'    950 
900 
900 
950 
950 
750 
950 
850 
850 
850 
950 
990  , 
950 
950 
950 
950 
050 
950 
650 

3,000 

1,100 

1,700 

1,800 

1,700 

1,300 

950 

950 

950 

950 

800 

950 

800 

7B0 

950 

950 

9Q0 

950 

950 

950 

950 

950 

950 

1,200 

950 

950 

650 

2J00 
1,330 
960 
850 
1,500 
1,300 

517 

Isojic  B»  Burjsj^Ba ^ . , , « ,  ^  - « -  *  *  *  • 

Cecil  T*  Derry *.,,.».,...* 

J  ob  n  I.  Phi  n  ney ♦ ^ , . 

Alfred  H.  Wij^htmai]. .>.......... 

Arttmr  E.  Wood  **.*,,...., 

Helen  M.  Albee 

Alice  C.  Baldwin. 

Altiilra  W*  Bates 

Margarat S.  Bradbury*,..,,.,,.. 

Isabel  a.  Burton *«.,.,,.,,,,, 

Alice  D*  nhamberlaiu. 

Margaret  C,  Cotter  .*..,.,..*,... 

Caroline  Drew * .  * » 

Nellie  E.  Fawcett , 

t 

Elisabeth  B.  Flanden      

Margaret  J,  Griffith 

Mary  C.  Hardy 

Rose  Rardx-Flck 

Mabel  E.  Harris 

Helen  W.  M  u  nroe.  *....,.,«..,... 

Louisa  P.  Parker 

I^eua  Q.  Perrii^o.  «...«... 

Etbel  V,  Sampson.  .„.,.,. 

Jennie  S.  Spring , , 

•Annie  S.  Dodge. 

EofrlblL  High 

Ray  Greene  H  tillnj^ . .«,.... 

608^ 

Hicbard  Benson   . . . . , , . . .  „  ^  ♦  ^ 

Chester  M.  Bliss. 

Jowepb  A ,  Cool idgfe  ,,,,♦.*,,.,,., 

Cheat  er  M .  G  rnver *..*..,.. 

Grace  1j,  Deering ,,  +  ,.,,,,., 

Caroline  Close. ,.,...  ^*. 

Bertha  T^  Co^rswell. . .  

Gertrude  11^  Crook,.,.,,  ^. ..,«. , 

Mary  L.  Cunningham...... 

Grace  E.  Den  nett  ■ . .  r , ,  *  - , 

Esther  B.  OodKe , . . 

Elizabeth  L.  Huling 

Ellen  l\  HuUoi?. 

Katherine  H,  James  .,.,,.,,.,,, 

Jeannie  B*  Keuriclc^. , 

Aland  A.  Lf^wson..,., ,,.., 

HenrJeua  E.  Molntire ,-. 

Marv  Mouiton 

Lil  1  van  C.  llogerS'  .,,,,,,.,,,,*  ^  ♦  ♦ 

( 'arol  i  ne  A  *  Sawyer          ......... 

Florence  W.  .Smith,.  

Martha  K.  Smith. 

Delia  M.  Sticknev ,.., 

Annie  F.  Stratton,., **,,^^.. 

Mabel  D.  Walwon 

•Martha  L.  Babbitt , , . 

Eind^  MftnaalTi^liiiDg.. 

John  W-  Wood,  Jr 

50fr 

fMyral.  Ellis.... ...,. 

Helen  W.  .Metcalf ......! 

Florence  Wangh.. ...........,,,., 

Nathan  lei  H,  Atkins 

Francis  L.  Bain  ..,......,,.,,.,.. 

*  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

t  On  leare  of  abtonce  in  aocordance  with  Section  69  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee< 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Teachers 

Ba]aile» 

Ko,  of  Puplli 
j    I>iw;.ai,l«7 

e  Manual  Training. 

Robert  W.  Brodericlt 

9400 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 

1,200 
1,300 
],300 
1,000 

1,200 
1,100 
1,4W 
1,500 
l,liSO 
1,150 

eao 

1,400 

1,400 
1,500 
1,100 
1,^00 
660 

1«00D 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
TOO 

790 
700 
600 
600 
700 
450 
650 
700 

760 
450 

2,aoo 

1,100 

ooo 

800 
750 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
650 
700 
700 
700 

770 
700 

700 
700 

tinaed....^... 

John  F.  Cole 

James  F.  Conlin - , 

Richard  H  Gallagher 

H  arry  D.  GaylortL  ............... 

Frederlok  G.  Getchell 

Evan  W.  (Jrifflithg . 

William  O,  Hubbard 

Harold  M.  Joneii ............. 

Gufltaf  A.  Lunclnuiat  .....»..*... 

Jamea  E.  MacWfilanle ... 

■ 

Edward  K.  Markham 

Joaeph  M.  Norton .. . , 

Harry  K  Rich......... 

Charles  H,  Jlichert. 

Sidney  F.  Smith 

Charlei  E.  Stratton 

James  G.  Tolfer ....,.., 

Frederick  Jj.  Thurston.. . ..,».... 

Albert  L.  Ware. 

•Myrta  E.  Smith. 

*,     1  Grammar, 

Maria  L.  Baldwin 

ilfiO 
f  IM 

Edith  C.  Arey 

Frances  VV.  Dawaon  . »«......«... 

T'iUiah  G.  Goodwin.............. 

Mar V  A.  Parnonii . . . .  ^ 

Graee  C  Stedman. .   . . 

Abby  t^.  Taylor.. 

A e nes  L.  Tracy  .................. 

ImADi  Primary...... 

Elizabeth  J.  Kareher 

331 

Mabel  E.  Blake 

Lillian  M.  Cuddy 

lilatiche  M.  Gould  , , ; 

Malvina  M.  Joalin  ............... 

Lucy  A .  Koper *  ...*..< 

J  en  nie  B.  Ross . ........ , .  i 

Lucy  A.  VVitham. i 

US'.  Primary. 

Maude  A .  Oeehau  * ^   .  *  i 

75 

Grammar.. , . .  - 

Sarah  C.  MoManama. ' 

Edward  O.  Grower.. .  * 

527 

Ernest  Libby ..................... 

Nellie  A.  Hutchina 

Caroline  L.  Rlako 

Adelaide  G.  Huuker.. 

Emma  A.  Faulkner. ......  ^..♦.^. 

Lottie  L.  Griavvold. 

I^ouis©  H.  Griswold., .,..♦.. 

Ellen  J.  Hunt 

Florae.  iDgraham 

Ida  J.  Malioney 

Sarah  W.  Mendell 

Mary  A .  Stephenaoa .....♦., 

Joaephine  C.  Wy man .,..,, 

a.  Primary  .-..,,,... 

f '.  Florence  Smi  th . 

101 

M arcia  R.  Bowman. 

Carrie  H,  Smith.... 

Eleanor  M.  Stevens. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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Tabular  VrEw— Continued, 


Nam«i  of  Sctioo]| 

Teachtrt 

Balartei 

Ho-  of  Paptli 
Doc.  31, 1^: 

TJH  A  L       \  GraniDi&r  ,  ♦  ♦  - » 

$1J00 

WO 
T50 
000 

voo 

700 
600 
700 
60O 
700 
700 
450 
TOO 
TOO 
TOO 
700 

eoo 

TOO 

T75 
TOO 
TOO 

TOO 

810 

700 

700 

600 

TOO  1 

700 

TOO 

TOO 

550 

T60 

TOO 

TOO 

2,200 

1,300 

n)0 

aoo 

760 

TOO 

500 

550 

TOO 

TOO 

TOO  ' 

700 

550 

TOO 

TOO 

TOO 

700 

700 

760 

eoo 

2,200 
000 

750 
TOO 

(393 

"•»«'*'«'■•  iprimS^.:::.: 

Nellie  A,  (roburn..  ,♦**..-*  ^ ..  * ,, , 

Fmncei  E.  H  i^gi  □  a * 

Gertrude  M.  Baker , , , , , 

Mftry  L  ClmptD  ,  * **,,»,,, 

KWen  A.  Cheney ... 

Mnry  B.  Cole 

Mary  A ,  Dot^n ....*..* , 

Marv  N.  Flewelliog., . ., 

Katiierine  A.  GaskiU  ...>......*, 

Elmira  F.  Hall 

Julia  M.  Horfian-,  ♦**.,.,.*.„,,, 

Martha  13.  Perkins 

Marion  Prescott.* , , »*..»,, 

Sosan  L.  Senter ,, ** 

Eva  A.  Taylor 

Gertrude  M*  Webster 

Emma  G*  Wentwortb  ,»♦*,*.*»,,. 

Mary  A*  Radj  .♦,*„, , . 

171 

Aonle  M.  BlfliD^ 

Man^ret  F.  Sundersoo  *  .^ .  * 

Gertrude  T.  Sullivan  ,„„,,„,,. 

Goi^^  PriniazT . .  ^ « ,  ^ . . . , . . 

Frances  E*  Pendexter.  ..,,*,,.,, 

410 

Charlotte  A,  Cal  lalian.  ..,..*.... 
Katherine  L.  Dolan.  ■  *f .  ^tt ,  *^<* 
Mary  L.  Donovati 

Minnie  A.  Uoran.  ,,»,,,,♦,,,.,„. 

Kate  A.  Hegartr...... ,,,. 

Katberine  L.  Mi^Elroy , 

Julia  O.  McHugU = . 

Olive  1.  McNulty,. 

Mary  E.  Mulloney. ,..,.  ,^  «««*»«« 

Aaastaeia  Peters *.,.. 

Kora  E.  Jieardon* * ♦*,,,-,♦*,♦,»,, 

Harvard.  Gr&mmar.  .*.,,. 

Thomas  W.  DavU , 

731 

William  L.  MacGregor,,, *....... 

Mars^aret  B.  WellingtOD 

Eatella  J  *  French  *  *  * ^ . , .  * . . 

* 

A titiie  M*  Street. .  .,*.*. 

Addie  L*  BarUett.... 

Esther  L.  Co^an. ., 

M.  Blanche  Craig , , » * .   **,..„„, 
Frances  Fa  by  an  n 

Margaret  M,  Feams.  h^  ,«,.,*«,,■•*  * 

Annie  B.  Lowell.  ..^ ..« .4 «,  *^ »« «.* 

JoHephltje  Mac  Donald ^m^* 

Gertrude  F.  M  cC  usker. ., 

Waitie  M.  Nash. 

Laura  L  Parmenter *  * , . 

T/OUlse  C  Patterson , 

Elizabeth  L.  SetcbeH 

Hortense  0*  Young. , .  * 

Holmfis.  Prtmary*  ^  .>,,..< . 

Susan  E.  Wyeth 

Catherine  M .  DoraUi^.  ,,  +  ,,*,,»♦*» 

51 

TT       *  X        i  6ramm&r.  ■  ■ . 

John  W.  Freeie * 

]4S0 
)    91 

HooghtoD.  Ipjf^™.;;;: 

Blanche  E.  Townaend ,.*,.. 

Alice  P.  Fay.  . 

Grace  D.  Beckwltb 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


IiaiD«fi  of  Scfaoota 


Teachers 


3&Url«i 


IVo^of  FupUs 


b  ton.  Continued. 


'•  i  Primary., ^ 


11,  Primary. 


If      }  Grammar 
"'    f  Primary. . 

11,  Primary 


}  Grammar. 
^  1  Primary. . . 


Katharine  F.  Callahan 

Eldora  J.  Clark, , > 

Mary  L.  EUb .,.,...»., 

Katharine  M.  Greene , 

Gertrude  A*  Kenney***- ,,*, 

Winifred  L.  Kinsley 

Emnia  Fenuey  ....,.„,*,>, 
Margaret  J-  Penney........ . 

Anna  G.  Scannell. , . . 

Hatiie  Shepherd ........ 

Mary  G.  6now 

H.  Warren  Fosa. 

Catharine  A,  McLean,. . .« ,. 

Elleu  A,  Kidder 

Ellen  T.  Carroll 

Olive  L.  Cook ....,...,. 

Josephine  Day ,  — , , , . 

Maude  M.  Dutton  ...*....... 

Mary  L.  Feeny 

Lucy  M .  P'letcher , 

Carrie  M,  Ford 

J  en  nie  C.  Hardy  .....,««**,. 

Emma  J.  Boulahan *... 

Mary  E.  Moran,  ,*,.,,.,  ^ ,,, . 

Ethel  L  Murch 

EvaG.  Oakes 

Eather  D.  Paul 

Carrie  L.  Power 

Mary  E,  Regan .,.......,.,,, 

Prances  E.  Whoriskey.. . . . , , 

Hose  V.  Collier 

El  izabeth  B.  Gahm  .*.,,,.  ^^ 
Mary  E,  WhoHskey 

Eusebla  A.  Minard 

Aijneii  J.  McElroy-. , 

Cora  B.  Poole ^  * . 

I^UL^e  W.  Harris  ........... 

JulmM.  Davis... 

Henriette  £.  de  Rochemont. 

Daisy  E.  Haynes 

Marion  B.  Ma^wire  ........ 

Gertrude  S.  Thayer... ...... 

Nellie  F.  Walker 

Mary  A,  Townjsend , 

MaryE.  Towle 

ClintinaE.  Curtia... 

Ida  .r.  Holmes 

Elizabeth  J.  Baldwin*...*.. 

Edith  M.  Carman , 

Elsie  n.  Cooler 

Christina  It  Denyven 

Florence  E.  Hunter * . 

Alice  E.  AFay 

Helen  Montafifue *...,. 

Anna  A.  O'Connell ,. 

EUaM.  Pinfcham * 

Eirzabeth  H.  RLcharda. . .., . 
Lucy  M .  SoulC^e * . 


ITOO 

700 
700 
600 
SSQ 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
550 

1,000 
800 
750 
4M) 
650 
700 
700 
4fiO 
700 
650 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 

770 
700 
700 
700 

770 
700 
(iOO 

785 
700 
700 
700 
700 
fi50 
7t» 

2,200 
900 
7fi0 
750 
700 
600 

700 
70O 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 


j369 
(334 


1S6 


I3T 
I  70 


343 


)43r 

J223 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Names  of  Schools 


Teachers 


Salaries 


No.  of  Pnpl 
Dec.  81.  IW 


Morse,  Continued. 


Otis,  Primary. 


Parker,  Primary. 


T>««K^«  )  Grammar. 
Poa^xx^y'i  Primary.. 


Pntnam,  Grammar.. 


Beed,  Primary. 


Riverside,  Primary.. 


Bertha  J .  Waldron 

Mary  E,  Warren,. 

ConsUknce  E.  Yeames... 

EJleh  N.  Letghton. 

Frances  Allen........... 

Auoa  E.  Cailaban. 

Josephine  M^  Doherty.. 

Nettie  I,  Ilaff 

LueHa  M.  Marsh ........ 

Anna  N.  Sullivan. 

Margaret  SuU Wan , 

Mary  A,  iKno^^left- ...... 

Mattie  8.  CutU  d^  , ...... 

Harriet  H,  Harrington.* 
Agoea  Marchant.. .. . ... 

Mary  E,  Mullins... 

Mary  E.  White... 

KredeHck  S-  Cutter 

Charlotte  A.  Ewell 

Sylvia  L.  WiUiatna 

Anna  F.  BeUowa 

•Sujjao  C,  Allison  

Bernice  K.  Bartiett.. . . . . 

Florence  E.  Bunton 

Katherine  L.  Carr 

Helen  E.  Hazard 

IdaM,  Bolden 

Mary  L.  Periey . . ........ 

Isadore  M.  Thompson,, . 
Dora  Tref etlien .  *....... 

Alice  M.  Tufts 

Madeleine  Wood .  ....... 

Frederick  B.  I'hompson. 

James  E.  White 

Maude  M.  Mixer. K.. ... 
Eliza  S.  Paddack ........ 

Grace  Clark 

Mary  A.  Carralchael. . .. 

Martha  Chisliolm....... 

Anna  L.  P,  Colli ua...... 

Sarah  M .  G  rievea. 

Annie  B.  Jo«Ketyn,. .«... 

Nellie  A.  Kerrigan 

J  ane  E.  Mc  Kearin. ...... 

Margaret  F.  O'Keefe.... 

AnDie  M.  R,  Stuiiievant 

Annie  A.  Trelegan 

Minnie  F.  Wilson 

Margaret  T.  Bnrke.. . . . . 

Elizabeth  G.  Nelli^an... 
J utia  A,  Robinson. ...... 

Clara  W.  Knggli 

Elizabeth  A.  Tower 

Amanda  M^  Alger 

M  ary  A.  Bu  rke. 

Battle  A.  Thayer 


$700 
700 
660 

786 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 

780 
700 
700 
700 
660 
700 

2,200 
900 
760 
760 
700 
460 
460 
700 
700 
700 
650 
660 
700 
700 
460 

2,200 
1,400 
900 
800 
760 
700 
660 
700 
700 
700 
660 
600 
700 
460 
700 
700 

770 
700 
700 
700 

no 

700 
700 
700 


284 


218 


1384 
[173 


613 


160 


185 


•  On  leaye  of  absence  In  accordance  with  Section  69  of  the  Roles  of  the  School  Committee 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


\^mcE  otBrJhoQU 

T1^ftcha^a 

SaliirlCH 

li(t.  of  Pupils 
Dec.  31,  ISCii 

._    J  Grammar 

^    i  Primary 

W,  Mortimer  MacYiCJir 

$2,200 
900 
750 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
600 
700 
700 
500 
700 
450 
650 
700 
600 
700 

2,200 
900 
700 
500 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
650 
700 
600 
700 

1,000 
700 
700 
700 
700 
650 
700 
600 
700 
650 

1,000 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
450 
700 

770 
700 
700 
700 

1,000 
700 
700 

(627 

Sara  A .  JJail@y  ► . , » 

71 

Emily  It  Pitkin,  ....  

Susfin  M.  Adatiis^ .  > « 

Mary  Ulair      .        

Eljzubath  M.  Bre&Ha.. 

Mary  M.  Brij;ham 

Faith  Foxcroft. 

MaryF.  Hill 

SusjiQ  L,  Keniatoa^.   * 

Evel^rn  U.  Kenney  

Marjorie  IL  Lenox.  .*.... 

AdaM.  Utchfield 

Sarah  K.  Maguru .*,.*. 

Hose  A ^  Murray.  ....* 

Ida  (t.  Smith. 

Gertrude  A.  Wlilto 

Caroline  M.  Williams. 

1      (  Grammar 

'•    I  Primary 

Arthur  Cp  VVadsworth 

(362 
1119 

Mary  2^.  Hinf^ham 

*(-atTie  J»  Allison ' .  ** 

K.  Marjorie  Bonrne 

Fanble  I*.  Browning 

ElJa  k.  Buitrick, 

Mary  A,  f 'Oanelly* 

Louise  F.  Jacnes  * , 

Anna  M.   Lyons 

LotiUe  I.  MaoVVhinnie 

11*  Mattti  Maclean 

Edith  M.  0' Brien 

Gertrude  E.  Russell 

^    I  Grammar 

^»  }  Primary 

Evelyn  J .  Locke* 

(281 
i  105 

M  ar V  F*  Cal uane 

Flortnco  M*  Dudley. 

Alice  5L  Gai^e 

M  ary  M*  G  thnan  .,*..* 

Dora  Lead  better. . . , 

Theresa  il.  Mahoney 

Elizabeth  J.  O'Keefe .' 

Ellen  T*  O'Keefe 

ADoa  E»  Welch 

1  Grammar 

A  p  E$tel  !e  I  D{*rabaiii  * 

1132 
il62 

^*     <  Primary 

Emily  Hi^HelL 

Biitella  E.  L.  Conland 

Evelvn  M.  Dormer... 

Elizabeth  O.  HavneSi,. 

Melissa  M,  Lloyd 

Mary  A.  Maokfin , 

Ljll  tao  G.  Pattlnson  * 

*Blanche  C  Trefethen 

1,  Primary 

Emma  if    Youncf      .,  •... 

187 

Florence  J.  Alley.*,   i.... 

Cariie  r.  Pierce 

Anna  IL  Welsh.. 

.  ( Grammar 

* }  Primary 

Ella  IL  Avery., 

137 

Mary  A .  Bolatid  .....** 

263 

Lillian  M,  Canty 

Oo  leaye  of  absence  Jn  accordance  with  Section  69  of  the  KnleB  of  the  School  Comniitlt*^ 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Nam  68  of  Schools 


Teachers 


Salaries 


No.  of  PnpU 
Dec.  81,  IW 


Taylor,  Continued. 


Thorndike,  Grammar. 


Webster,  Grammar.. 


Wellington.    j^SSS^:; 


Willard,  Primary. 


Alice  V.  Carmichael 

Lillian  W.  Davis 

Emily  M.  Dowd 

Mabel  A.  Gauthier 

Winifred  B.  Goodwillie. 

Cecilia  F.  Leahy 

Mary  A.  Ma^cnire 


RuelH.  Fletcher 

Harriet  A.  Townsend .. 
Lydia  A.  Whitcher  . . . . 

lAura  A.  Westcott 

Flora  E.  Cooter 

Jennie  W.  Cronin 

Grace  W.  Fletcher 

EulaliaL.  Herald 

Lillian  H.  Kenney 

Margaret  M.  Mahoney . 

Ethel  M.  McLeod 

Cora  L.  Mulrey 

Ellen  M..  Plympton  . . . . 
Mabel  A.  Short 


JohnD.  BillinRS 

H.  Herbert  Richardson. 

Alice  C.  Phinney 

Martha  N.  Hanson 

Ada  A.Billings 

Mabel  T.  Ashley 

Adelaide  D.  Billings.... 

Charlotte  M.  Chase 

Fanny  F.  Curtis 

Susan  I.  Downs 

Gertrude  B.  Duffy 

Josephine  Hills 

Gertrude  L  Johnson.. . . 

Carolyn  E.  Mann 

Nora  P.  Nason 

Minnie  V.Reid 

Harriette  E.  Shepard . . . 
Olive  L.  Slater 


Herbert  H.  Bates 

Sarah  J.  Gunnison 

Margaret  Kidd 

Mary  L  Vinton 

Carrie  H.  Stevens 

Grace  F.  Chamberlain.. 

^Ellen  A.  Sullivan 

Training  Class 


Katharine  E.  Hayes — 

Agalena  Aldrich 

Elizabeth  M.  Crowley... 

Mary  L.  Dolan — 

Ella  F.  Gulliver 

Julia  S.  Gushee 

Mary  E.  G.  Harrington . 
Katherine  M.  Lowell... 

Mary  A.  O'Hara 

Annie  M.  Sands 

Eliza  D.  Watson 

Grace  R.  Woodward  — 


$450 
7C0 
650 
450 
550 
750 
650 

2,200 
900 
800 
750 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
600 
600 
700 
700 

2,200 
1,900 
900 
800 
750 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 

2,800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

700 

560 

8,013 

810 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
660 
700 
700 


493 


763 


[486 
1276 


616 


*  SeoreUry  and  Librarian. 
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Haoiu  of  Scb^la 


TMchen 


St^ltaiew 


ihq,  or  PorU* 


rman,  Primarj* 


ad«r- 


BoardiDRa 
Corlett 

Gore 

Hongliton . 


Lowell . 
Merrill , 


Parker. 

Fe&bod^ 

Shaw 

&le«per 

Tajlor.**.....- 
WelHogtoD  ., 
WUJard,  A,  u. 
Willard,  P.  u.. 
Wymaa 


ichen  of  Sewing. 


Mtitateet. 


iiitKii^d  Teacherft. 

;iflb^hool 

riinary  3chooU  »*  -  - 


Addle  M,  Bettinwjn 

Maria  J^  Bacon, . .,  ....,^ 

Marj  H,  Brooks 

tieorgianna  P.  Duteber. 
Go&eviereS,  Flint 


Florence  Rice 

Affnea  M.  Quinn  ...*.. 

AuDie  M.  Doild 

Frances  W.  Roberta.*, 
Cai  rie  £,  8hepberd  . . . 
Ma  Ho  a  L.  Akerman  .. 
Selma  E.  Bert  hold .... 

Annie  L.  Crane » 

Kdith  L.  Lesley 

Olive  M,  Lealey 

Melinda  Gates.. 

Caroline  A.  I^iKbtoo. 
EtbelM.  Hallidaj.... 
I/eonice  S*  Morse...*. 

Ida  E.  Ward 

Julia  L.  Frame 

Irene  L,  Plielps^...,.. 
Harriette  E.  Rjan..,, 
(rertrude  M.  Simpson. 

Mabel  !?.  Adatos 

Caroline  E.  Simpson.. 

Mary  F,  J^elatid., 

Anna  D.  Francis. . . . , . 
Gertrude  M,  Gove. . .  . 
Carita  B.  Dickson. . . , . 
Alice  V.  Mcliitire  —  - 

Luoy  E,  Whipple 

Jennie  S.  Clough..*.., 

EvaC,  Katon *,*. 

Clara  A.  Hall 

Mary  E,  Valpey 


Agnes  Gordon, ..,,.,, 
Katharine  A.  Burke 
Nancy  T.  Dawe...... 

Alice  a.  Nay 


Alice  y.  Conneily.... 

Mary  A,  DrtscoU 

Catherine  G.  KelJey. 
TinaM.  King  ..»..., 


Emma  A,  Scndder.  .  * 
Sallv  N,  Chainherlain. 
M.  Elizabeth  Evans,,* 
M  ary  E,  Sawyer, 


S7B0 
TOO 
700 
700 
700 

700 

500 
700 
flW 
700 
600 
700 
600 
700 
GOO 
700 
700 

fm 

700 
fiAO 
700 
60O 
700 

uo 

700 
600 

700 
550 
700 
500 
700 

eoo 

700 
SOO 
700 

50O 

TOO 
150 
650 
660 

450 

000 
iSO 
450 


4^0 
360 

800 


199 


49 
40 
40 

53 

58 

33 
08 

46 

56 

06 

01 

45 

64 

53 

47 

43 


iKCTOB  OF  Muiic— Frederick  E.  Chapman 

II8TANT  IN  Music— Annie  R.  Hooper 

:kctob  OF  DHATViKG—Petcr  Roofl 

ISTANT  IN  Dkawino— Lucia  N.Jennison 
BCTOB  OF  Natubk  ST0T)y— Sarah  E.  Brassill 
ECTOB  OF    Physical   Training    in    Grammab  and 
Schools— Sara  £.  Boudren    ...  ... 


Primart 


$2,t)00 

800 

2,000 

800 

1,000 

000 
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Instructor  in  Physical  Training  in  the  High  Schools— Bessie 

W.Howard $950 

Superintendent— William  C.  Bates '    .  3,500 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools— Mary  A.  Lewis 1,380 

Agent— Sanford  B.  Hubbard 2,350 

Clerks— Althea  B.  Frost 800 

Sadie  £.  Kimball 700 

Porter— John  Lemon 700 

Truant  Officers— Lucian  S.  Cabot 1,000 

John  Carmichael 1,000 

William. H.  Porter 1,000 

Thomas  F.  Riley 1,000 

Summary 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Latin  School SIT 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  English  High  School 606 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School     ....  50B 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools 7,400 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools fi,7B7 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Kindergartens 780 

Total 15;M8 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  public  schools  in  December,  1906        .  15,471^ 

Increase  of  pupils,  1907 106 

Increase  of  pupils,  1906 Ill 

Increase  of  pupils,  1905 289 

Increase  of  pupils,  1904 140 

Increase  of  pupils,  1903 188 

Increase  of  pupils,  1902 25S 

Increase  of  pupils,  1901 ,   .  63 

Increase  of  pupils,  1900 332 

Increase  of  pupils,  1899 314 

Increase  of  pupils,  1898 476 

Increase  of  pupils,  1897 428 

Average  annual  increase  of  pupils  from  1897  to  1907  (inclusive)   ...  215 


i 
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Cost  of  Instruction. 


Schools  and  OfBcers 


Cost  of 
Instruction 


ATerage 

Nnmber  of 

rapUs 


Cost  per 
rnpil 


hool 

3igh  School 

lanual  Training  School 

School  (Teachers) 

r  Schools  (except  Training  School) 
Schools  (except  Training  School) 

irtens 

s  of  Drawing 

3  of  Masic 

of  Nature  Study 

J  of  Physical  Training 

;  of  Sewing 

te  Teachers 

endent 

or  of  Primary  Schools 


Officers 

led  Teachers 

klanual  Training  School,  summer 
>ns  for  Harvard  Students 


$26,923  42 

28,213  67 

30,038  93 

15,928  25 

145,625  72 

90,040  17 

19,750  36 

2,800  00 

2,690  33 

1.000  00 

1,824  00 

2,030  00 

3,446  16 

3,500  00 

1,315  00 

2,350  00 

1,451  00 

700  00 

4,000  00 

1,500  00 

800  00 


$385,927  00 


594 
428 
694 
6,746 
5,303 
703 


14,957 


$55  06 
47  50 
70  18 
22  95 
21  59 
16  98 
28  09. 


$25  80 


istruction  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools $1«274  00 

istruotion  in  Evening  Industrial  School 831  00 

istruction  in  Evening  High  School 1,380  00 

astruction  in  Evening  Elementary  Schools 5,587  00 

1 $9,072  00 
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REMARKS   ON   THE   STATISTICS 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  day  schools  during  the  school 
year  ending  June  26,  1907,  was  16,803;  the  average  number  belonging 
was  14,957,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  13,878.  In  the  per 
cent  of  attendance  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
The  number  belonging  to  the  schools  in  December,  1906,  was  15,475 ;  in 
December,  1907, 15,580,  an  increase  of  105. 

The  cost  of  instruction,  which  includes  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
intendent, supervisor,  agent,  clerks,  and  truant  ofOicers,  was  9385,927.00. 
The  total  cost  of  the  day  schools,  which  in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
definition  of  the  support  of  schools,  includes  the  cost  of  instruction,  text- 
books and  supplies,  incidental  expenses,  care  of  truants,  care  of  school- 
houses,  including  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light,  and  the  transportation  of 
pupils,  was  $488,636.18. 

The  registration  at  the  evening  schools  for  the  school  year  1906-1907 
was  2,652,  and  the  average  attendance  was  1,097.  The  total  cost  of  these 
schools,  which  includes  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the  cost  of  text-books  and 
supplies,  care  of  schoolhouses,  including  fuel  and  light,  was  $  13,033.82. 

While  Cambridge  expends  a  large  amount  for  her  schools,  there  are 
two  hundred  eighteen  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  which  make  a  larger 
expenditure  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  In  a  list  of  the  thirty-three 
cities,  arranged  numerically  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable 
property,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1906- 
1907,  Cambridge  is  the  twenty-first  In  a  list  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  State,  arranged  numerically  according  to  the  sum  appropriated  for 
each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools,  Cambridge  is 
the  forty-first. 

These  statistics  relating  to  the  schools  of  the  State  are  taken  from 
the  seventy-first  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 


TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December  the  committee  on  supplies 
submitted  a  detailed  report  of  the  expenditures  of  that  committee  for  the 
year.     The  report  is  as  follows :  — 
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In  accordance  with  Section  30  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  the 
committee  on  supplies  submits  its  twenty-third  annual  report,  it  being  for 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1907 :  — 

Stock  in  storeroom  July  1, 1906 $7,142  58 

Expended  from  the  appropriation 24,507  31 

Talae  of  exchanges 1,303  24 

$32,953  13 

Oistributed  to  schools,  officers,  etc.     .....    $25,964  14 

Books  exchanged 18  42 

Sold  for  cash 297  78 

$26,280  84 

Stock  on  hand  July  1, 1907 $6,672  79 

The  purchases  and  expenditures  appear  in  detail  as  follows:  — 

For  text-books $12,138  05 

Desk  and  reference  books 415  08 

Ck>py  books 714  06 

Apparatus  and  furnishings 1,066  01 

Diplomas,  $256.20;  printing,  $177.50 433  70     . 

Repairing  books,  $421.17 ;  tuning  pianos,  $40.50  461  67 

Expressage  and  labor 516  09 

Miscellaneous  supplies 10,065  89 

$25,810155 

Less  the  yalae  of  exchanges 1,303  24 

$24,507  81 

The  net  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  is  as  follows  :  — 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1906 $7,142  58 

Bills  paid  by  City  Treasurer 24,507  31 

$31,649  89 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1907    / $6,672  79 

Cash  paid  to  City  Treasurer,  sales  and  damages  753  46 

$7,426  25 

We  have,  net  cost  of  all  schools  and  officers ....  $24,223  64 

or  an  ryerage  cost  per  pupil  of  $1,620.    The  average  cost  per 
pupil  for  twenty-three  years  is  $1,306. 

The  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  text-books  and  supplies  since  the  intro- 
duction of  free  text-books  is  as  follows  :  — 


Tear 

Cost  per  Popll 

Year 

Cost  per  Pupil 

Year 

Cost  per  PupU 

1885 

$1,880 

1893 

$1,109 

1901 

$1,203 

1886 

1.170 

1894 

1.243 

1902 

1.400 

1887 

1.061 

1895 

1.152 

1903 

1.306 

1888 

1.068 

1896 

1.436 

1904 

1.468 

1889 

0.960 

1897 

1.094 

1905 

1.434 

1890 

1.334 

1898 

1.268 

1906 

1.476 

1891 

1.248 

1899 

1.225 

1907 

1.620 

1892 

1.149 

1900 

1.740 
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The  cost  of  each  grade  of  schools  for  text-books  and  supplies  is  as 
follows :  — 


Net  Expense 

Cost  per  Pupil 

1907 

1006 

1905 

1M4 

1908 

Latin  Sobool 

$2,022  54 

2.906  94 

4.589  54 

782  04 

4,001  55 

6.622  30 

1.915  10 

247  87 

435  65 

6  71 

68  85 

71  26 

560  02 
18  42 

$4,136 
4.894 

10.723 
1.127 
1.315 
1.156 
0.584 
0.353 

$3,036 

4.425 

9.679 

1.126 

1.:M3 

.981 

.508 

.494 

$3,182 

3.356 

10.014 

.964 

1.258 

1.153 

.433 

.637 

$3,177 
4.153 
9.836 
1.042 
1.397 
1.342 
.441 
.422 

$3,463 

English  High  School 

Manual  Training  School. . . 
Training  School,  Teachers. 
Grammar  Schools 

a564 

16.791 

.664 

1.070 

Mixed  Schools 

.907 

Primary  Schools 

.379 

Kindergartens 

.428 

EveninfiT  Schools 

Vacation  Schools 

Snecial  Teachers 

Officers  of  Board 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 
(not  chargeable  to  any 
grade) 

Books  exchan&red 

LesH  profit  on  sales. ........ 

$24,248  79 
25  15 

$24,223  64 

$1,620 

$1,476 

$1,434 

$1,468 

$1,306 

The  foregoing  tables  compared  with  those  submitted  a  year  ago,  show 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  $0,144  per  pupil  over  last  year. 

This  increase  is  largely  in  the  cost  of  text-books  for  the  high  and 
grammar  schools.  New  courses  of  study  have  required  new  text-books 
and  equipment.  There  will  be  need  of  additional  equipment  in  the  Rindge 
Manual  Training  and  English  High  schools  during  the  coming  year. 

The  committee  again  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vices of  the  agent  in  his  careful  and  economical  purchases  of  supplies. 


SCHOOL   ACCOMMODATIONS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December,  the  committee  on  school- 
houses  submitted  a  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the  committee  for  the 
year.     The  following  is  taken  from  that  report : — 

In  December,  1905,  it  was  voted  by  the  Board  that  a  communication 
be  sent  to  the  city  council  requesting  that  the  old  Gannett  building  occu- 
pied by  the  primary  pupils  of  the  Wellington  School,  be  replaced  by  an 
addition  to  the  Wellington  schoolhouse.  This  addition  is  of  excellent 
construction,  nearer  fireproof  than  any  other  school  building  in  the  city 
and  altogether  creditable  to  the  builder  and  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
buildings  who  planned  and  supervised  its  construction.     The  cost  of  the 
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addition  to  the  building  to  December  1,  1907,  was  $39,763.32,  and  it 
gives  some  relief  to  the  crowded  schools  in  this  district,  but  it  is  still 
necessary  to  occupy  the  halls  of  the  Fletcher  and  Kelley  schools  with 
classes  of  forty-seven  and  forty-three  respectively.  The  need  of  increased 
accommodations  will  be  very  urgent  in  the  near  future,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  other  districts  of  the  city. 

The  requests  of  the  Board  for  an  addition  to  the  English  High  School 
building  and  for  a  modern  schoolhouse  to  replace  the  Thorndike  were  not 
granted.  Both  of  these  requests  represent  urgent  needs.  The  ceiling  of 
the  hall  of  the  English  High  School  was  cracked  so  badly  that  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  occupy  the  hall,  and  it  has  not  been  used  for  several 
months  nor  has  it  been  repaired,  though  there  is  sore  need  of  the  hall  and 
of  the  addition  to  the  building  for  which  the  committee  asked  last  year. 

Under  the  amendments  to  the  city  charter,  adopted  December  10, 
1907,  the  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  school  buildings  in  the  future 
will  be  made  by  direction  of  the  school  committee  and  the  cost  will  be 
paid  from  the  amount  allotted  to  the  committee  for  school  purposes. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  care  and  repair  of  school  buildings, 
except  those  made  under  special  appropriation  for  new  work  on  school- 
houses,  are  as  follows : — 

Jauitors'  service $42,917  44 

Janitors' supplies 2,600  40 

Fuel 29,344  36 

Gm and  electriclightinK               3.168  76 

Bepairs  to  buildings 7,367  79 

Repairs  to  furniture 815  06 

Repairs  to  heating  apparatus  and  plumbing 4,488  79 

Expended  for  new  furniture 2,877  27 

Sundry  labor  about  school  buildings ^1^7  20 

Total $97,167  09 

CHANGES   IN   TEXT-BOOKS 

The  following  is  the  Rule  of  the  School  Board  relating  to  the 
changes  in  text-books :  — 

"AH  propositions  for  changes  in  text-books  shall  be  made  by  the 
superintendent.  Whenever  he  recommends  a  change  he  shall  appoint  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  city,  who 
shall  make  written  reports  on  the  merits  of  the  books  recommended. 
These  reports  and  a  like  report  by  the  superintendent  shall  be  kept  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  open  to  inspection  by  members  of 
the  Board  only.  All  changes  of  text-books  recommended  to  the  Board 
shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  text-books." 
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Under  this  rule  the  following  books  have  been  recommended  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  committee  on  text-books,  and  adopted  by  the 
Board :  — 

For  the  La.tin  School.  Fossler's  Material  for  Practical  German 
Conversation. 

For  the  English  High  School.  Altmaier's  Commercial  Corre- 
spondence and  Postal  Information;  Kewell's  Descriptive  Chemistry  in 
place  of  Williams's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science. 

For  the  Eindge  Manual  Training  School.  Atwood's  Exercises  in 
Algebra ;  Hart's  Essentials  in  American  History  in  place  of  Johnston's 
United  States  History. 

For  the  High  Schools.  Huffcut's  Elements  of  Business  Law; 
Johnston  and  Spencer's  Ireland's  Story ;  Moore  and  Miner's  Practical 
Business  Arithmetic  in  place  of  Crittenden's  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

For  the  Grammar  Schools.  Longfellow  Memoir  and  Autobio- 
graphical Poems ;  Shaylor's  Medial  Series  and  Spencer's  Practical  Series 
of  Copy  Books  in  place  of  the  Common  Sense  Copy  Books  and  Shaylor's 
Eound  Hand. 

For  the  Primary  Schools.  Part  One  of  the  First  Book  of  Dunton 
and  Kelley's  Inductive  Course  in  English  in  place  of  Hyde's  Practical 
Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English  for  the  Third  Year  of  School. 
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LATIN  SCHOOL 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  Latin  School  and 
the  cost  of  instruction  from  year  to  year  for  the  past  five  years : — 


December 

Average 

Muinber  of 

Pupils 

Number  of 

Teachers 

In  December 

Cost  of 
Instruction 

Cost  per 
rupll 

Number  of 
Graduates 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

474 
487 
631 
630 

23 
23 
24 
26 
25 

$25,472  00 
26,276  60 
26,711  61 
26,979  34 
26,923  42 

$63  74 
63  96 
60  30 
49  02 
66  06 

49 
60 
70 
69 
67 

The  cost  of  the  Latin  School  to  the  city  is  less  than  the  above  sums 
by  the  amount  received  for  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils.  The 
amount  received  this  year  was  $1,560. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  five  years,  or  for  four  years,  and 
is  almost  wholly  decided  by  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard 
University.  Three-tenths  per  cent  of  all  the  graduates  have  completed 
the  work  in  four  years.  The  following  rules  relating  to  the  high  schools 
were  adopted  in  June,  1907 : — 

<<  A  pupil  who  has  received  a  diploma  of  a  Cambridge  grammar  school 
stating  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  may  be  admitted 
to  any  high  school  on  probation  without  examination.  Other  candidates 
shall  be  required  to  present  certificates  of  good  character  from  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  schools  they  last  attended  and  to  pass  an  examination  show- 
ing a  preparation  equivalent  to  that  required  for  graduation  from  the 
Cambridge  grammar  schools ;  such  examination  shall  be  held  in  September 
of  each  year  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  Pupils  who  are 
qualified  to  join  existing  classes  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  applica- 
tion to  the  head  master. 

"A  pupil  in  any  of  the  high  schools  who,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  school  year  has  failed  to  do  the  work  required  and  who  has 
shown  a  lack  of  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  standard,  may, 
on  recommendation  of  the  head  master,  be  placed  on  special  probation  by 
the  superintendent  and  if  at  the  end  of  February  he  has  not  made  his 
record  satisfactory,  he  may,  on  recommendation  of  the  head  master  and 
superintendent,  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  committee  on  high  schools,  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  school.  A  pupil  so  excluded  shall  not  be  re- 
admitted until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.  A  second  exclusion 
shall  be  final. 

<'No  organization  of  high  school  pupils  bearing  the  name  of  the 
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fichool,  shall  be  permitted  to  give  musical  entertainments  or  dramatic 
performances  in  places  other  than  Cambridge. 

"  No  pupil  whose  conduct  or  work  in  school  is  unsatisfactory  shall 
be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  public  match,  performance,  or  exhibition, 
or  in  the  editorship  or  business  management  of  the  school  paper,  under 
the  name  of  any  Cambridge  high  school  or  of  any  class  thereof." 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $80  a  year,  payable  one-half 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 
The  sessions  of  the  school  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  end  at  1.30  p.  m. 


ENQLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

•fhe  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  English  High 
School  and  the  cost  of  instruction  from  year  to  year  for  the  past  five 
years : — 


Year 

Average 

Number  of 

PuplU 

Number  of 

Teachers 

In  December 

Cost  of 
Instruction 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

Number  of 
Graduates 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

493 
656 
550 
570 
594 

24 
24 
24 
25 
26 

$27,109  83 
27,070  83 
26,359  41 
27,214  24 
28,213  67 

$54  99 
48  69 
47  93 
47  74 
47  50 

73 

76 

75 

74 

119 

This  school  has  three  courses  of  study  and  has  for  its  object  the  prep- 
aration of  its  pupils  for  entrance  upon  active  life. 

The  general  course  provides  a  broad,  liberal  training  for  boys  and 
girls  who  expect  to  end  their  academic  education  with  the  high  school, 
and  includes  all  subjects  which  are  required  for  preparation  to  enter  the 
State  normal  schools.  All  who  propose  to  become  teachers  in  grammar 
or  primary  schools  should  take  this  course. 

The  commercial  course  is  designed  to  combine  with  studies  which 
cultivate  the  mind  in  a  broad  way,  certain  others  which  give  special 
power  needed  in  business  life.  Bookkeeping  and  business  correspondence 
are  provided  in  the  first  year,  advanced  bookkeeping  in  the  seoond  year, 
commercial  law  in  the  third  year,  stenography  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  and  typewriting  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years. 

The  domestic  science  course  is  intended  for  those 'girls  who,  while 
gaining  culture  of  mind,  wish  also  to  train  the  band  in  arts  that  are 
needed  constantly  in  the  home.  In  the  second  year  they  work  in  wood 
with  tools  suitable  to  their  strength.  In  the  third  year  they  learn  cook- 
ing by  theory  and  practice.  In  the  fourth  year  they  continue  their  cook- 
^ing,  and  deal  with  the  preserving  of  fruits,  with  sanitation,  and  with  other 
problems  of  household  economy. 
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The  requirement  for  admissdon  az>d  the  ruies  goT-eming  the  English 
High  School  are  the  same  as  for  the  Lans  School 

For  non-residezit  pupils  the  tuition  is  $SC«  a  year,  payable  one-half 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 
The  sessions  of  the  school  begin  at  &5C»  a.  x.  and  end  at  1.30  p.  m. 

RINDQE  MANUAL  TRAINLNQ  SCHOOL 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School  and  the  cost  of  instruction  from  year  to  year  for  the 
past  five  years :  — 


Temr      .      stSSfSf  ^SSSf  .<^<*><>f  I      C«t£?         ^^^i*!  •' 


FopU.  te^mbcr     ',        I««rt*^  "^I*"  ti«d«t» 


1903 

ass 

16 

$21,1»50 

$80«3 

3S 

1904 

316 

19 

23,167  16 

73  M 

30 

1906 

396 

23 

9^4S7O0 

0689        1 

32 

1906 

410 

22 

29.706  06 

67  61 

46 

1907 

428 

25 

30,038  93 

70  18 
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The  cost  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  to  the  city  is  less 
than  the  above  sums  by  the  amounts  received  from  Harvard  University 
for  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  students  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  for  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils.  The  amount  received  this  year 
from  both  sources  was  $4,262. 

Each  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years.  Proper  emphasis  is 
g:iven  to  the  academic  features  and  the  work  is  made  interesting  and 
effective  by  bringing  it  into  intimate  relation  with  instruction  in  the 
mechanic  arts. 

The  manual  dexterity  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  tools,  machinery, 
and  mechanical  processes  acquired  in  the  shops,  at  an  age  when  time  can 
be  most  easily  spared  for  such  training,  is  of  great  value  in  any  scientific 
pursuit. 

The  sessions  are  five  and  one-half  hours  a  day,  instead  of  five  as  in 
the  other  high  schools.  About  one-fifth  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  work 
of  manual  training,  and  the  remainder  to  the  subjects  usually  taught  in 
high  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  the  rules  governing  the  Rindge 
Manual  Training  School  are  the  same  as  for  the  Latin  School. 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  f  150  a  year,  payable  one-half 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 
The  sessions  of  the  school  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  end  at  2  p.  m. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  high  schools :  — 

In  the  present  year  many  important  and  difficult  questions  have  had 
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to  be  met  in  the  changes  in  the  administrative  and  teaching  force  of  our 
high  schools.  The  Board  at  its  first  meeting  in  January  received  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  who  had  been  head  master  in  the 
Eindge  Manual  Training  School  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Harry  Ellis.  Mr. 
Morse  was  paid  the  honor  of  being  appointed  as  the  first  secretary  of  the 
new  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  and  so  Cam- 
bridge had  the  honor  of  furnishing  to  the  State  the  first  secretary  and 
executive  officer  of  the  commission,  and  also  its  chairman,  Prof.  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  this  committee. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Morse  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Miss  Myra  I.  Ellis  as  acting  head  master  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Miss  Ellis  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  since  1889,  and 
was  serving  as  master's  assistant  when  elected  acting  head  master. 

On  February  12  the  English  High  School  met  with  the  loss  by  death 
of  Dr.  Edwin  Lawrence  Sargent,  a  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  Latin  School  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  resignations 
were  received  and  accepted  of  Miss  Constance  Gr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Max 
Benshimol,  efiicient  teachers  in  the  school  for  fourteen  and  ten  years  re- 
spectively. The  number  of  teachers  in  the  school  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  there  is  one  more  man  and  one  less  woman  in  the  corps. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  our  high  schools  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  in  September  has  been  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
thirty-one.  This  number  exceeds  the  number  registered  in  any  previous 
year,  and  reminds  us  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  enroll 
the  names  of  two  thousand  pupils  in  our  high  schools.  The  total  number 
registered  in  the  Latin  School  from  the  opening  of  the  school  unti  Ithe 
time  of  writing  this  report,  is  five  hundred  forty-nine,  but  four  more  than 
last  year.  It  seems  to  us  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  marked 
•change  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  for  some  time  in  the  future. 
Four  boys  in  the  school  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Hopkins  scholar- 
ship for  1907-1908.  The  Hopkins  prizes  were  awarded  to  Donald  Clin- 
ton Barton  for  the  boys  in  the  school  and  to  Lillian  Frances  Thaln  for 
the  girls. 

It  was  mentioned  in  our  last  report  that  Mr.  William  F.  Bradbury 
had  completed  a  period  of  fifty  years  as  teacher  and  master  in  the  Cam- 
bridge high  schools.  In  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  services,  ex- 
•ercises  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Latin  School  on  the  evening  of  January 
3,  1907,  at  which  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  teachers  in  the  city, 
and  alumni  of  the  school,  an  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  painted  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  A.  Frost,  was  presented  to  the  city  to  be  hung  in  the  school  hall. 
The  portrait  was  accepted  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the  city. 
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The  teachers  of  the  school  presented  to  Mr.  Bradbury  a  French  clock, 
and  graduates  and  citizens  honored  him  by  the  gift  of  a  beautifully  bound 
Yolume  containing  the  autographs  of  graduates  of  the  high  schools. 

The  sum  contributed  was  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  the  surplus  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  hall 
clock  for  his  home. 

The  following  are  the  letters  from  the  committee  appointed  to  buy 
the  clock  and  from  Mr.  Bradbury :  — 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  31, 1908. 
Mb.  William  F.  Bradbury, 

Head  Mastery  Latin  School ^  Cambridge,  Mass, 
Dear  Sir  :  —  Your  portrait  hangs  in  the  Latin  School  hall,  a  testi- 
monial of  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  those  who  have  come  into 
close  relation  to  you.  So  general  was  the  desire  that  some  expression  of 
this  esteem  should  be  made  that  the  sums  contributed  for  the  portrait 
exceeded  the  amount  required.  The  question  then  came,  how  shall  the 
surplus  be  used  ?  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  for  some  article  for 
your  home  rather  than  for  the  school.  With  Mrs.  Bradbury's  approval  a 
clock  was  selected. 

As  the  years  come  and  go,  may  it  often  remind  you  of  your  former 
pupils,  of  your  many  friends,  and  of  the  long  and  successful  service  you 
have  rendered  the  city. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William   Tagoard   Piper. 
Francis  Cogswell. 
J.   Henry   Kussell. 
Committee  for  Expenditure  of  Money  not  Required  for  Portrait, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  11,  1908. 
Mb.  William  Tagoard  Piper, 
Chairman  of  Committee, 

My  dear  Mb.  Piper  :  —  Through  their  well  chosen  committee  again 
I  have  to  thank  the  alumni  of  the  Cambridge  Latin  School  and  their 
friends  for  their  cofitinued  kindness  in  supplementing  their  generous  gifts 
of  last  year  with  the  beautiful  colonial  clock  recently  leceived  and  in 
stalled  in  my  home. 

Its  stately  presence  and  its  musical  chimes  are  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  hosts  of  friends  who  by  their  loyalty  and  friendship  have  made  the 
laBt  half  century  an  almost  unbroken  period  of  joyful  service. 
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To  the  committee  who  have  had  charge  of  the  testimonials  presented 
to  me,  to  the  graduates  of  the  schools,  both  of  the  Cambridge  High  and 
Latin,  and  to  all  other  friends  who  have  so  generously  contributed,  I 
desire  to  express  my  warmest  regards  and  most  heartfelt  gratitude. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William   F.   Bradbuby. 

While  the  registration  in  the  English  High  School  since  the  opening 
in  September  is  a  few  less  than  last  year,  the  registration  in  the  entering 
class  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  One  hundred  eighty-nine  pupils^ 
or  seventy  per  cent  of  the  class,  the  same  per  cent  as  last  year,  have 
selected  the  commercial  course,  which  continues  to  show  its  popularity  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  having  a  suitable 
room  and  equipment  provided  for  practical  instruction  in  commercial 
subjects.  The  work  of  dressmaking,  delayed  for  five  years  because  there 
was  no  fit  place  for  instruction  in  this  subject,  has  been  undertaken  the 
present  year,  permission  having  been  granted  by  this  committee  at  the 
urgent  request  of  about  thirty  girls.  The  course  is  given  in  a  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  building,  the  same  room  in  which  the  cooking  classes 
do  their  work.  This  room  is  not  well  lighted  and  it  has  no  ventilation. 
The  appliances  for  both  kinds  of  work  can  be  put  into  the  same  room,  and 
such  interference  as  the  two  kinds  of  work  involve  can  be  endured  while 
the  classes  are  small,  but  as  soon  as  conditions  will  allow,  a  separate  room 
should  be  provided  for  the  dressmaking,  as  has  long  been  contemplated. 

The  changes  in  the  commercial  course  have  gone  into  operation  with 
the  third  and  fourth  classes  during  the  current  year.  This  brings  addi- 
tional work  to  each  pupil  in  that  course  and  makes  additional  demands 
for  recitations  and  recitation  rooms.  This  increase  will  continue  for  the 
next  two  years.  The  proper  development  of  the  commercial  course, 
while  demanding  more  teachers  and  more  rooms,  would  certainly  require 
that  at  least  one  of  the  new  rooms,  when  provided,  should  be  so  fitted  as 
to  furnish  means  for  practical  work  in  bookkeeping,  a  provision  which  is 
common  in  city  high  schools. 

The  work  in  the  English  High  School  is  already  crippled  on  account 
of  lack  of  room.  The  closing  of  the  assembly  hall  by  order  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  buildings,  in  order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  danger  to 
the  pupils  from  the  condition  of  the  ceiling,  has  deprived  the  teachers  and 
pupils  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  as  a  school 
for  devotional  exercises,  on  special  occasions,  and  for  choral  singing. 

It  became  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  consultation 
with  this  committee,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Morse,  to  select  his  suc- 
cessor as  head  master  of  the  Kindge  Manual  Training  School.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  after  carefully  considering  the  qualifioa- 
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tions  of  the  different  applicants  outside  the  city,  that  we  had  among  the 
teachers  of  this  school  men  equal,. if  not  superior,  in  ability  and  experi- 
ence to  any  outside  applicant.  Consequently,  it  was  voted  by  a  majority 
of  this  committee  to  approve  the  nomination,  as  head  master,  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Wood,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  who 
since  his  graduation  from  college  had  been  an  instructor  in  the  school. 

With  this  change  at  the  head  of  the  school,  came  a  request  from  Miss 
Ellis,  the  master's  assistant  who  had  served  temporarily  as  head  master, 
for  permission  to  be  absent  for  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  travel  or  study, 
which  permission  was  granted ;  and  we  also  received  the  resignation  of 
five  teachers,  a  majority  of  whom  were  strong  and  popular  teachers  in  the 
school,  but  the  much  larger  salaries  which  they  were  to  obtain  elsewhere 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  retain  them. 

In  September  these  vacancies  had  to  be  filled,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils,  together  with  the  development  of  the  commercial  course, 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  corps ;  so  that 
when  the  school  opened  more  than  one-third  of  the  teachers  were  new  and 
untried  in  the  peculiar  work  and  management  of  a  manual  training  school 
for  boys.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  incident  to  so  many  changes 
in  the  teaching  force,  the  school  is  enjoying  a  prosperous  year. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  registered  from  the  opening  of  the  school 
to  the  present  time  is  five  hundred  thirty-nine,  seventy-two  more  than  last 
year.  If  this  increase  continues  the  result  will  be  felt  in  several  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  our  machine  shop  accomodations  will  prove  inadequate. 
This .  difficulty  will  have  to  be  met  either  in  preparing  a  room  in  the  base- 
ment for  the  first  year  in  machine  work,  or  by  an  enlargement  of  the  pres- 
ent building.  In  addition,  some  new  equipment  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  replace  worn-out  machines  and  to  keep  our  equipment  up  to  date.  This 
new  machinery  should  be  of  such  a  type  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
school  to  build  the  new  speed  lathes  which  are  already  needed  and  also 
to  replace  parts  of  the  present  equipment  as  they  are  worn  out  and  broken 
by  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  Such  equipment  would  more  than  return 
the  amount  expended  upon  it  by  the  saving  from  these  replacements  and 
renewals.  Another  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  increase  in  member- 
ship in  the  school  is  the  great  inconvenience  caused  by  the  narrow  sub- 
way connecting  the  three  buildings.  Either  a  new  subway  between  the 
Washington  building  and  the  shop  building  should  be  constructed,  or  the 
subways  in  use  should  be  enlarged. 

The  commercial  course  which  was  introduced  into  this  school  a  year 
ago  last  September  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  for  us  to  form  some 
estimate  of  its  popularity  and  value.  Out  of  a  class  of  one  hundred 
seventy-seven  boys  who  had  been  in  the  school  one  year,  fifty-two  selected 
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the  commercial  course.  Boys  who  have  shown  little  aptitude  for  the  study 
of  other  branches  have  entered  into  the  work  of  the  commercial  depart^ 
ment  with  real  enthusiasm,  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  their  success  in 
the  new  department  has  improved  their  standing  in  all  their  classes.  The 
commercial  course  promises  to  become  very  popular,  and  even  with  the 
number  in  this  class  at  the  present  time  an  additional  teacher  will  he 
needed  next  year  to  teach  stenography  as  well  as  bookkeeping. 

As  time  goes  on  if  we  expect  to  keep  the  Kindge  Manual  Training 
School  in  line  with  the  best  manual  training  schools  in  this  country,  the 
need  of  an  electrical  laboratory,  as  recommended  last  year,  becomes  more 
apparent.  The  part  played  by  electricity  in  modern  life  grows  more  and 
more  important  as  the  fascination  and  usefulness  of  the  study  combine  to 
make  it  a  very  valuable  part  of  a  boy's  education. 

Pupils  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  general  course  who  have  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  mechanical  occupation  which  they  intend  to 
follow  after  leaving  school,  should  have  the  privilege  of  specializing  in 
order  to  make  the  last  year  of  their  schooling  of  more  practical  value  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  their  employers. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

The  statutes  require  that  every  town  and  city  of  twenty  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  shall  maintain,  as  part  of  both  its  elementary  and  its 
high  school  system,  the  teaching  of  manual  training.  The  Kindge  Manual 
Training  School  gives  the  required  instruction  to  boys  of  the  high  school 
grade,  and  provision  is  made  in  the  English  High  School  for  girls  of  this 
grade,  sloyd  and  dressmaking  being  taught  in  the  second  year,  and  cook- 
ing in  the  third.  Sewing  in  the  grammar  schools  may  be  considered  as 
meeting  the  requirements  for  the  girls  in  the  grammar  school  grades. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  of  the  instructor  in  manual  training  :— 

A  change  in  the  course  of  study  for  1907-1908  provides  that  boys  of 
the  eighth  grade  shall  have  one  hour  a  week  for  manual  training.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  six  classes  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  following  schools 
are  now  taking  up  this  work, —  the  Fletcher,  Kelley,  Putnam,  Roberts,  and 
Wellington. 

This  is  accomplished  by  using  the  Eoberts  manual  training  room  as 
a  center,  the  three  grammar  schools  within  reasonable  distance  sending 
classes  for  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  session  once  every  two  weeks.  The 
Putnam  manual  training  room  is  used  only  by  the  two  classes  of  the  eighth 
grade  belonging  to  that  school. 

In  the  limited  time  allowed,  a  small  amount  of  elementary  work  only 
can  be  accomplished,  as  there  has  been  no  previous  training.  The  course 
at  present  consists  of  a  few  simple,  useful  models  ;  the  aim  being  to  teach 
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thoroughly  a  few  of  the  principal  operatioDS  of  wood-work  while  develop- 
ing forethought  and  individual  initiative. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  now  why  the  boys  of  the  eighth  grade 
in  the  Thomdike  School  should  not  have  manual  training  at  the  Putnam 
School.  When  this  is  dona  Cambridge  will  be  doing  all  she  can  with  her 
present  equipment,  and  no  further  substantial  advancement  can  be  made 
in  the  upper  grades  until  more  rooms  for  instruction  in  manual  training 
md  another  teacher  are  provided.  There  is,  however,  a  large  field  in  the 
lower  grades  where  work  can  be  carried  on  by  the  grade  teacher,  at  a  mod- 
erate expense,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  manual  training. 

WELLINGTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

This  school  was  opened  in  September,  1884,  and  differs  from  the  other 
lohools  in  this  respect,  —  all  the  grades,  except  the  eighth  and  ninth,  are 
!4inght  by  young  teachers.  Their  work,  however,  is  done  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  a  master  and  three  assistants,  who  are  held 
responsible  for  the  instruction  and  management  of  the  school.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  seventh  grade  has  been  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  training 
idass. 

The  object  of  conducting  a  school  on  this  plan  is  to  give  Cambridge 
foung  women  who  desire  to  teach,  and  who  have  made  special  preparation 
for  the  work,  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  under  conditions  favorable 
U>  their  own  success,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  interest  of  their  pupils. 

Graduates  of  the  English  High  School  or  of  the  Latin  School,  who 
have  also  graduated  from  one  of  our  State  normal  schools,  are  preferred 
candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  this  school.  Other  persons  of 
equal  preparation  may  be  appointed. 

The  required  term  of  service  is  one  year.  Teachers  are  appointed  on 
probation,  and  may  be  excused  or  dismissed  at  any  time  by  the  super- 
intendent, with  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  the  training  school. 

No  teacher  is  considered  a  graduate  of  the  school  until  by  vote  of 
the  training  school  committee  she  is  admitted  to  the  graduate  class, 
which  is  known  as  Class  6. 

The  money  compensation  for  the  first  three  months,  and  until  satis- 
factory service  is  rendered,  is  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
For  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  it  is  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  fifty 
dollars. 

Graduates  temporarily  employed  as  teachers  in  this  school  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Graduates  selected  to  act  as 
lubstitutes  in  any  school  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  fifty  dollars. 

That  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  may  be  continued,  it  is  the 
iaty  of  the  master,  or  one  of  the  supervising  teachers,  occasionally  to 
risit  the  schools  of  the  graduates  who  are  teaching  in  Cambridge.     The 
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school  contains  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  and  a 
kindergarten. 

By  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board  the  superintendent  is  authoriied  to 
employ  as  many  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  take  the  places  of  absent  teachers.  These  teachers  are  usually  assigned 
to  the  Wellington  School,  when  not  otherwise  employed,  that  there  may 
be  at  this  school  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  make  it  practicable 
for  the  members  of  the  training  class  to  visit  other  schools. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Welling- 
ton School :  — 

The  Wellington  schoolhouse  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
six  large,  airy  classrooms,  which  are  models  of  beauty  and  convenience. 
This  addition  makes  it  the  largest  grammar  school  building  in  the  city. 

In  the  construction  of  these  rooms,  and  in  remodelling  the  assembly 
hall,  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings  has  been  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing ^hort  of  the  best  in  the  materials  used  and  he  has  availed  himself  of 
the  latest  improvements  in  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation. 

The  beautiful  new  assembly  hall  deserves  more  than  passing  mention. 
It  is  a  spacious  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  seven  hundred.  Its  walls 
are  finished  in  rough  plastering  and  are  painted  in  colonial  yellow,  while  * 
the  ceiling  is  painted  cream  white.  These  colors  blend  harmoniously  with 
the  ash  woodwork  finished  in  its  natural  color.  Its  many  windows  give 
ample  light  by  day,  while  in  the  evening  it  can  be  brilliantly  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  gallery  in  the  rear  adds  much  to  the  architectural  beauty 
of  the  room  and  forms  a  most  convenient  place  from  which  to  operate  the 
lantern.  A  hall  like  this  has  long  been  needed  in  the  Wellington  district 
for  both  educational  and  social  purposes,  and  the  large  audiences  that 
have  assembled  here  prove  that  it  is  appreciated. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  such  alterations  and  repairs  as  are 
urgently  necessary  to  safety  and  health  be  made  at  once  on  the  old  part 
of  the  Wellington  schoolhouse.  It  would  be  good  economy  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  heating  throughout  the  building  by  removing  the  fa^ 
naces  and  installing  another  boiler  to  do  the  work  of  those  furnaces.  If 
this  were  done  the  expense  of  heating  would  be  lessened  and  the  safety 
f rom^  fire  greatly  increased. 

Since  September,  1906,  twenty  young  women  have  been  admitted  to 
the  probation  class.     Of  this  number,  sixteen  have  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  work  required  and  have  graduated  from  the  school;  four 
have  withdrawn  to  teach  in  other  places  or  to  take  up  duties  of  a  different  * 
nature. 

The  year  has  been  on  the  whole  a  successful  one,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  of  the  school  is  bright. 
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The  Dumber  of  pnpils  in  these  schools  on  the  first  of  December  was 
seven  thousand  four  hundred,  and  the  number  of  teachers,  including  the 
masters  and  special  teachers,  was  one  hundred  ninety-nine. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  for  the  year  has  been  $21.59. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  supervision  or  the  cost  of  the  Wellington 
School. 

For  noD>resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $30  a  jear,  payable  one-half  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  six  years,  but  the  schools  are  so  classified 
as  to  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  course  in  four  years, 
or  in  five  years.  The  average  age  of  those  who  entered  the  grammar 
schools  last  September  was  nine  years  seven  months.  The  number  of 
graduates  in  June  was  seven  hundred  thirty-five,  their  average  age  being 
fourteen  years  nine  months.  Of  these,  6  per  cent  completed  the  course  in 
four  years,  27  per  cent  in  five  years,  50  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  17  per 
cent  in  seven  years  or  more. 

Pupils  are  promoted  by  classes  from  the  primary  schools  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  autumn  term :  but  individual  pupils  may  be  promoted  at 
other  times,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools 
and  the  superintendent. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  from 
the  grammar  to  the  high  schools,  are  made  by  the  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  the  masters  and  the  superintendent  Pupils  qualified  to  join 
existing  classes  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  master 
of  the  school.  Xo  regular  preannounced  examinations  are  held  in  these 
schools,  but  the  results  of  such  written  exercises  and  reviews  as  the 
teachers  and  masters  may  require  from  time  to  time  may  be  used  as  a  part 
of  the  basis  of  promotion. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  done  in  the  grammar 
schools  is  shown  in  part  by  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  do  the  work  in  the 
high  schools.  The  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  schools  on  trial,  and  a 
pupil  in  any  of  the  high  schools  who,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
school  year  has  failed  to  do  the  work  required  and  who  has  shown  a  lack 
of  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  standard,  may,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  head  master,  be  placed  on  special  probation  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  if  at  the  end  of  February  he  has  not  made  his  record  satis- 
factory, he  may,  on  recommendation  of  the  head  master  and  superintendent, 
approved  by  a  vote  of  the  committee  on  high  schools,  be  required  to  with- 
draw from  the  school.  A  pupil  so  excluded  shall  not  be  readmitted  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.     A  second  exclusion  shall  be  final. 
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In  the  grammar  schools,  special  teachers  are  appointed  to  help  such 
pupils  as  seem  able  to  do  the  work  in  less  than  six  years,  and  to  aid  those 
who  without  personal  instruction  would  require  more  than  six  years. 
This  action  of  the  committee  removes  the  most  serious  objection  to  the 
graded  system  of  schools. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  in  two  ways :  (1)  into  six  sections; 
(2)  into  four  sections ;  each  section  covering  a  year's  work.  Pupils  taking 
the  course  in  six  years  are  classified  in  six  grades,  called  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Those  taking  it  in  four  yean 
are  classified  in  four  grades,  called  grades  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  When  pupils 
are  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  they  begin  the  first  year's  work 
together.  After  two  or  three  months  they  are  separated  into  two  divisions. 
One  division  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  during  ihe 
year  completes  one-fourth  of  the  whole  course  of  study.  The  other  divi«- 
sion  completes  one-sixth  of  the  course. 

During  the  second  year  the  pupils  in  grade  B  are  in  the  same  room 
with  the  sixth  grade.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  are  five  months 

(one-half  the  school  year)  behind  those  in  the 

sixth  grade.      After  two  or   three  months 

grade  B  is  able  to  recite  with  the  sixth  grade^ 

and  at  the  end  of  the  year  both  divisions  ha?e 

^ ,    completed  one-half  the  course  of  study — fte 

I  s  '  ^^    one  in  two  years,*  and  the  other  in  three  years. 

*■  ^*      The  plan  for  the  last  half  of  the  course  is  the 

same  as  for  the  first  half,  the  grades  being 
known  as  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  in 
the  one  case,  and  as  C  and  D  in  the  other. 

There  are  also  two  ways  of  completiog 
the  course  in  five  years:  (1)  any  pupil  who 
has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  two 
years  may,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  seventh  grade,  and  finish  the 
course  in  three  years;  (2)  any  pupil  who 
has  completed  one-half  the  coarse  in  three 
years  may,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  trans- 
ferred to  grade  C,  and  finish  the  course  in 
IiR  4^  ^  ^  I  *^^  years.  In  both  cases  these  changes  can 
Ml  M  K  K i  ^^  made  without  omitting  or  repeating  any 
i  I   ^        R   P     r  *    P^'*^  ^^  *^®  course. 


Arrow  No.  1  Indicates  tho  four  years*  course  ;  grades  ^,  R.  C,  D.  Arrow  No.  S  Indlcatot 
one  of  the  five  years'  courses  ,  grades  A,  B,  7,  8,  9.  Arrow  Mo.  8  Indicates  the  otbor  lire  yean' 
course ;  grades  4,  5,  6,  C,  D.    Arrow  No.  4  indicates  the  six  years'  course ;  grades  4, 0, 6,  7, 8,  >. 
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It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  schools  were  first  classified  on  this 
plan.  Daring  this  time  nine  thousand  four  hundred  fifty  pupils  have 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools.  Of  this  number,  7  per  cent  com- 
pleted the  course  in  four  years,  29  per  cent  in  five  years,  49  per  cent  in 
six  years,  and  15  per  cent  in  seven  years  or  more. 

Of  the  number  who  entered  the  Latin  School  from  the  Cambridge 
grammar  schools  during  the  past  thirteen  years  and  remained  a  year,  15.4 
per  cent  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  42.9  per  cent 
in  five  years,  38.7  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  3.0  per  cent  in  seven  or  more 
years.  Of  those  who  entered  the  English  Higli  School  from  the  Cambridge 
grammar  schools  and  took  the  general  course  and  remained  a  year,  8.2 
per  cent  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  35.7  per  cent 
in  five  yearSi  45.^  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  10.9  per  cent  in  seven  or 
more  years;  of  those  who  took  the  commercial  course  7.6  per  cent  did  the 
work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  32.2  per  cent  in  five  years, 
50.5  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  9.7  per  cent  in  seven  or  more  years.  Of 
those  who  entered  the  Bindge  Manual  Training  School  from  the  Cam- 
bridge grammar  schools  and  remained  a  year,  4.0  per  cent  did  the  work  in 
the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  31.4  per  cent  in  five  years,  52.5  per 
cent  in  six  years,  and  12.1  per  cent  in  seven  years  or  more. 

During  the  past  thirteen  years  more  than  45  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
entering  the  high  schools  from  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools  did  the 
work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  less  than  six  years,  36.1  per  cent  doing  it 
in  five  years,  and  9.3  per  cent  in  four  years. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  so  many  did  the  work 
in  less  than  the  full  time  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  Its  value  is 
shown,  rather,  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  has  been  done, 
not  in  one  year  only,  but  in  a  series  of  years.  The  results  of  the  first 
year's  work  in  the  high  schools  would  seem  to  be  a  test  of  this  thorough- 
ness. The  records  in  these  schools  show  that  for  thirteen  years  the  marks 
of  the  pupils  who  were  four  years  in  the  grammar  schools  were  higher 
than  were  the  marks  of  those  who  were  five  years  in  the  grammar  schools ; 
and  that  the  marks  of  those  who  were  five  years  in  the  grammar  schools 
were  higher  than  were  the  marks  of  those  who  were  six  years  in  the 
grammar  schools. 

The  average  per  cents  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  different  high 
schools  for  thirteen  years  are  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  Latin  School,  the  average  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  com- 
pleted their  grammar  school  course  in  four  years  is  79.7 ;  of  those  who 
completed  it  in  five  years,  75.4 ;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  six  years, 
72.2. 

In  the  general  course  in  the  English  High  School,  the  average  per 
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cent  of  the  pupils  who  completed  their  grammar  school  course  in  four 
years  is  78.1 ;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  76.6;  of  those  who 
completed  it  in  six  years,  72.7. 

In  the  commercial  course  in  the  English  High  School,  the  average 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  completed  their  grammar  school  course  in  four 
years  is,  73.9;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  72.6;  of  those  who 
completed  it  in  six  years,  70.3. 

In  the  Eindge  Manual  Training  School,  the  average  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  who  completed  the  grammar  school  course  in  four  years  is  71.9 ;  of 
those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  69.0  ;  of  those  who  completed  it  in 
six  years,  68.3. 

The  following  tables  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  results  of  the 
first  year's  work  in  the  high  schools  of  the  thirteen  classes  from  1896  to 
1907  inclusive : 

IX  THE  LATIN  SCHOOL 


Record  of  Thirteen 
Different  Classes 

Four  Years  in 
Grammar  Schools 

FrvE  Years  in 
Grammar  Schools 

Six  Years  in 
Grammar  6choou 

First  Year  In  High 
Schools 

Averaflre  per  cents  In 
Ufgh  Schools 

Average  per  cents  in 
Hfgh  Schools 

Average  per  cents  la 
H&h  Schools 

Class  of  181>5 

78  7 
80.4 
79.3 
77.1 
80.0 
81.1 
79.6 
81.0 
83.0 
81.0 
78.2 
79.0 
78.1 

78.9 
77.0 
72.6 
72.3 
73.0 
.  75.9 
75.2 
77.6 
79.1 
70.6 
77.8 
70.6 
74.4 

76:4 

Class  of  lb»6 

71.6 

Class  of  1897 

Class  of  1^8 

66.9 
67.8 

Class  of  1899 

61.8 

Class  of  1900 

76.4 

Class  of  1901 

70.1 

Class  of  1902 

74.7 

Class  of  1903 

74.7 

Class  of  1904 

76.9 

Class  of  1905 

73.6 

Class  of  1900 

70.1 

Class  of  1907 

74.6 

IS  THE 
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Class  of  1895 

77.3 
85.9 
79.7 
77.6 
75.6 
79.2 
72.8 
82.2 
86.6 
75.3 
76.7 
78.1 
70.3 

76.2 
75.1 
78.7 
75.8 
75.1 
73.4 
75.2 
75.3 
77.0 
76.6 
75.3 
74.6 
73.4 

73.4 

ClaflA  of  1896 

76.4 

Class  of  1897 

72.2 

Class  of  1898 

77.0 

Olafw  of  1899 

69. 1 

Class  of  1900 

71.1 

Class  of  1901 

73.2 

Class  of  1902 

74.3 

Clasaof  1903 

72.7 

Class  of  1904 

76.4 

Class  of  1905 

74.0 

Class  of  1906 

Class  of  1907 

70.3 
68.0 
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•F  THf  RTBEN 
n  CLASSES 


ear  In  High 
iioolft 


Four  Tkars  ik 
Grammar  Schools 


ATeraire  per  cents  in 
High  Schools 


Five  Tears  ik 
Grammar  Schools 


Average  per  cents  in 
High  Schools 


Six  Tears  in 
Grammar  Schools 


Average  per  cents  in 
High  Schools 


1805. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1809. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


73.7 
74.8 
76.3 
75.7 
69.5 
69.2 
76.0 
74.9 
74.3 
72.7 
75.7 
68.7 
81.0 


73.5 
70.9 
09.0 
73.8 
68.5 
73.6 
73.6 
75.5 
76.6 
73.1 
74.1 
70  9 
72.6 


09.8 
68.4 
69.3 
69.5 
68.9 
72.5 
70.5 
73.3 
70.9 
69.« 
69.8 
70.1 
70.9 


IN  THE  RINDGE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


1895 

72.6 
79.3 
78.6 
81.7 

72!6 
80.0 
80.4 
70.4 
76.2 
64.8 
53.2 
75.9 

65.4 
63.5 
67.2 
69.6 
67.5 
69.6 
67.8 
71.9 
73.5 
71.6 
68.7 
66.3 
70.7 

65  9 

1896 

65.2 

1897 

61  7 

68.9 

1899 

67  8 

1900 

68.0 

1901 

68.4 

1902 

69.2 

1903 

70.3 

1904 

68  7 

1905 

68.7 

1JJ06 

66.3 

1907 

71.5 

e  results  already  given  are  based  on  the  first  year's  work  in  the 
lools.  For  seven  years  results  have  been  obtained  based  on  the 
rse  in  the  high  schools.  During  these  seven  years,  four  hundred 
ipils  have  graduated  from  the  Latin  School.  Of  these  four  hun- 
ree,  three  hundred  eighteen  were  graduates  of  the  Cambridge  gram- 
lOols.  Of  these  three  hundred  eighteen,  sixty -six  did  the  work  in 
mmar  schools  in  four  years,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the 
chool  course  was  SI. 2 ;  one  hundred  sixty -four  did  the  work  in  the 
ir  schools  in  five  years,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  Latin 
course  was  76.5 :  eighty-four  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools 
rears,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  Latin  School  course  was 
)ur  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  seven  years,  and  their 
per  cent  for  the  Latin  School  course  was  70.8. 
ring  the  seven  years  five  hundred  sixty -two  pupils  have  graduated 
e  English  High  School.     Of  these  five  hundred  sixty-two,  four 
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The  pupils  like  the  system,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  may  be 
transferred  to  another  class  at  any  time  has  caused  them  to  put  forth  that 
amount  of  effort  throughout  the  year  that  we  were  accustomed  to  observe 
only  during  the  spring  term. 

The  parents  have  been  interested  in  the  plan  and  whenever  it  has 
been  necessary  to  place  a  pupil  in  a  lower  class  it  has  not  produced  the 
opposition  we  formerly  encountered. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools  no 
break  has  occurred  between  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  pupils  ha?e 
been  passed  back  and  forth  between  them  as  readily  as  between  classes 
in  our  own  building. 

At  the  end  of  June,  under  this  system,  seventy-one  pupils  had  been 
advanced  to  rooms  of  a  higher  grade.  Of  these,  six  pupils  had  completed 
two  years'  work,  twenty  pupils  one  and  a  half  years'  work,  and  forty-five 
pupils  one  and  a  fourth  years'  work.  This  made  an  average  gain  of  three 
and  eight-tenths  school  months  for  seventy-one  pupils  in  a  school  with  an 
average  membership  of  six  hundred  fifteen.  This  does  not  include  pupils 
advanced  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  same  room. 

In  June,  after  the  ninth  grade  had  graduated,  an  opportunity  for  re- 
classification was  afforded.  Pupils  were  grouped  into  new  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  recommendation  of  their  teachers ;  then  oral  and  written  teste 
were  given.  These  tests  did  not  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  the  degree 
of  advancement  attained,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  were  valuable  aids 
to  the  work  of  classification.  New  classes  came  from  the  primary  schools 
in  September,  and  we  started  on  our  second  year  of  this  experiment  with 
each  teacher  commencing  the  work  where  the  class  assigned  to  her  bad 
left  it  in  June. 

The  value  of  any  system  of  grading  must  be  determined  by  the  results, 
and  more  than  one  year's  trial  is  neccessary.  However,  certain  results 
have  been  observed. 

1.  Pupils  are  interested  in  their  work  throughout  the  whole  year. 

2.  Few  pupils  appear  discouraged,  as  it  was  possible  in  June  to 
advance  all  of  at  least  two  classes. 

3.  Fewer  cases  for  discipline  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
during  the  last  five  months  than  in  any  corresponding  period. 

4.  Most  of  the  teachers  report  "  better"  classes  than  they  have  had 
previously. 

5.  Pupils  acquire  greater  self-reliance  and  the  power  to  study  with 
two  classes  in  a  room. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  we  have  found  a  solution  for  all  difl&ou  - 
ties.  No  system  of  grading  will  make  all  pupils  proficient  in  their  studies. 
Some  can  be  trained  to  become  skilful  with  their  hands,  but  they  will 
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never  advance  far  beyond  the  elements  of  the  "  Three  R's."   These  pupils 
most  be  furnished  with  courses  in  manual  training. 

We  are  pleased  with  what  we  ha ve"  accomplished.  We  hope  that 
fewer  pupils  will  leave  school  without  completing  the  grammar  school 
loorse,  and  that  better  prepared  pupils  will  be  sent  to  the  high  schools. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  on  the  first  of  December  was 
re  thousand  seven  hundred  sixty-seven,  and  the  number  of  teachers  was 
le  hundred  forty-three. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  for  the  year  has  been  $16.98. 
his  does  not  include  the  cost  of  supervision  or  the  cost  of  the  Welling- 
n  School. 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $20  a  year,  payable  one-half  at 
e  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years.  Children  five  years  old  are 
initted  to  the  first  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  during 
e  first  week  in  March.  Pupils  qualified  to  join  existing  classes  may  be 
mitted  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  principal.  At  the  present 
ne  39.8  per  cent  are  in  the  first  grade,  29.5  per  cent  in  the  second,  and 
K7  per  cent  in  the  third. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  sixty-seven  pupils  were  promoted  to  the 
ammar  schools  last  June  at  an  average  age  of  nine  years  five  months, 
f  these,  4  per  cent  completed  the  course  of  study  in  less  than  three 
lars  ;  61  per  cent  in  three  years ;  3  per  cent  in  three  and  a  half  years ; 
td  32  per. cent  in  four  years  or  more. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  primary  schools,  and  from  the 
imary  to  the  grammar  schools,  are  made  by  the  primary  teachers,  under 
e  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  the  superintendent. 
x>motions  by  classes  are  made  annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
rm ;  but  individual  promotions  are  made  at  other  times  if  it  is  deemed 
pedient  by  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  the  superintendent. 

Pupils  are  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  on  trial,  and  those  who 
ow  by  their  work  that  they  are  unprepared  are  returned  to  the  primary 
fciools  on  the  approval  of  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  the 
perintendent. 

Once  a  month  the  teachers  of  each  primary  grade  meet  the  directors 
special  studies  and  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools.  These  meetings 
s  held  in  the  English  High  School  building  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 
If  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  schools.  The  work  for  the  coming 
mth  is  planned ;  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  methods 
3  made ;  and  questions  from  the  teachers  are  answered  and  discussed. 
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Health  has  been  a'  leading  topic  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
mothers.  Among  the  subjects  considered  at  these  meetings  are  r  Care  of 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat ;  relation  of  school  to  home ;  health  hints  bj 
deep  breathing;  hints  on  cooking;  prevention  better  than  cure;  the  work 
of  the  Cambridge  Training  School  for  Nurses  ;  the  prevention  of  scarlet 
fever ;  deformities  of  children ;  window  gardening ;  what  I  desire  for  mj 
child  ;  hygiene ;  discipline  in  kindergarten  and  at  home ;  general  hygiene  i 
and  when  to  call  a  doctor ;  diaphragmatic  breathing ;  cooking ;  work  of 
the  district  nurses ;  value  of  correct  breathing. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  kinder- 
gartens : — 

The  mothers'  clubs  continue  to  be  a  source  of  gratificatioD.  Each 
year  these  clubs  iind  new  ways  and  larger  means  to  benefit  the  kindergar- 
tens. The  sympathy  and  co-operation  fostered  by  these  mothers^  meetings 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  schools. 

The  kindergarten  that  meets  at  the  Willard  School  in  the  afternoon 
should  have  a  place  where  its  sessions  could  be  held  in  the  morning.  The 
attendance  is  excellent  and  the  kindergarten  is  in  a  good  c(mdition;  bnt 
the  children  lose  nearly  an  hour  of  training  each  day  because  the  afte^ 
noon  session  in  all  schools  is  shorter  than  the  morning  session,  and  the 
teachers  lose  the  meetings  in  Boston  provided  for  the  study  of  weeklj 
programs.  The  afternoon  session  is  also  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
mothers'  meetings  of  both  the  district  served  by  the  morning  kindergarten 
and  the  district  from  which  the  children  of  the  afternoon  kindergarten 
are  sent. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

The  committee  on  special  studies  has  supervision  of  the  instruction 
in  nature  study,  drawing,  music,  sewing,  and  physical  and  industrial 
training  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

NATURE  STUDY 

The  work  in  nature  study  includes  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life 
with  some  study  of  minerals  and  of  weather  phenomena. 

The  study  of  plants  was  first  undertaken,  and  still  makes  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  work.  The  study  of  animal  life  coLsists  mainly  of 
lessons  on  insects  and  birds.  The  work  with  minerals  is  confined  to 
lessons  on  common  metals  and  on  building  stones. 

Plants  are  studied  in  grades  one  to  four,  inclusive ;  insects  in  grades 
one,  two,  and  four ;  birds  in  grade  four ;  weather  phenomena  in  grades  one 
to  three,  inclusive ;  and  minerals  in  grade  four. 
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Specimens  chosen  for  stodj  are  those  in  which  the  papils  have  m 
esent  interest,  and  all  work  is  hased  an  present  experience.  It  is  kept 
ill  within  the  capabilities  of  the  children,  jet  noTel  enough  to  reqiiire 
eir  best  effort  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  natore  study  is  made  to 
»Trelate  with  the  work  in  other  branches. 

The  results  sought  are  increasing  knowledge  of  facts  gathered  by 
)seryation;  familiarity  with  environment;  and  a  growing  sympathy  wiUi 
itare. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  director  of  nature  study  to  the 
ipervising  committee :  — 

'  In  presenting  this  report  I  wish  to  speak  first  of  what  we  are  now 
»ing  in  nature  study ;  and,  second,  of  what  we  need,  and  of  what  we 
ould  like  to  do. 

We  are  teaching  the  pupils  to  observe  the  world  around  them,  its 
limals,  plants  and  minerals,  and  its  weather  phenomena,  to  think  about 
hat  they  see  and  to  put  their  thoughts  into  words. 

We  do  not  have  to  create  an  interest  in  nature.  The  interest  exists 
ready.  This  is  a  study  in  which  the  children  learn  because  they  want 
» know,  not  because  we  urge  the  knowledge  upon  them. 

We  are  working  from  a  very  simple  course  of  study,  the  simplest  in 
le  anywhere  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  one  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
Lperts  in  the  work.  We  have  grown  so  familiar  with  the  course  and  its 
iderlying  principles  that  the  work  is  not  burdensome  in  any  grade. 

We  are  doing  an  almost  uniform  quality  of  work  throughout  the  city, 
here  are,  of  course,  slight  differences  due  to  the  development  of  the 
Lildren,  the  environment  of  the  school,  or  the  temperament  of  the  teach- 
s,  but  there  is  no  one  school  or  district  which  is  our  show  schooL 
fciere  are  many  teachers  who  are  ready  and  able  to  do  more  than  the 
quired  woik. 

We  need  more  material  to  work  with.  This  need,  mentioned  in  last 
saFs  report,  has  been  met  in  part  by  supplies  sent  in  from  the  country, 
L  which  the  city  has  paid  the  express.  We  have  also  a  generous  offer 
help  from  the  park  department  which  is  duly  appreciated. 

We  need  a  few  reference  books  for  teachers'  desks.  We  need  some 
o vision  for  the  study  of  animal  life,  especially  bird,  insect,  and  water 
'e.  We  need  cabinets  of  some  sort  in  which  to  store  the  useful 
aterial  which  is  accumulating. 

We  need  window  boxes  in  those  buildings  in  which  there  is  no  pro- 

cted  yard  space  for  gardens,  and  we  need  emphatically  your  influence 

providing  for  the  care  of  these  boxes,  gardens,  and  plants  in  those 

aces  where  the  teachers  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  pro- 

iing  these  things. 
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Lastly,  we  need  higher  grades  to  work  with  in  order  to  fix  the  habits 
formed  and  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  first  four  years. 

These  things,  with  the  exception  of  the  books,  are  not  costly.  Our 
teachers  in  many  instances  have  begun  to  provide  them  for  themselves. 
They  are  ready  to  continue  to  do  so.  It  has  always  been  true,  I  think, 
that  progressive  teachers  spend  for  their  schools.  We  have  many  in 
Cambridge  who  do  so. 

I  am  not  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  need  of  economy.  I  am  simply 
bringing  into  the  foreground  for  the  time  being  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  the  work.  I  am  assuming  that  it  is  a  part  of  my  duty,  as  the  special- 
ist employed  by  you  to  guide  the  work,  to  know  what  is  being  done  else- 
where and  to  sift  out  what  is  of  permanent  value  from  what  is  unessential, 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  different  phases  of  nature  study  and  their  place  in 
the  education  of  the  pupils,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  what  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  of  value  to  the  children  in  the  city  of  Cambridge. 

At  a  time  when  people  everywhere  are  commenting  on  our  bookish 
school  work  and  asking  for  something  more  practical,  when  courses  of 
study  in  geography  and  arithmetic  are  being  altered  to  meet  this  demand, 
when  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
manager  of  a  large  business  firm,  and  the  official  head  of  our  chief  city 
unite  in  asking  for  our  schools  more  land  to  cultivate  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  receive  knowledge  which  will  fit  into  the  working  life,  we 
might  be  justified  in  making  a  plea  for  an  extension  of  the  work  in 
nature  study.  Eef using  to  go  to  extremes,  we  might  recognize  the  value 
of  the  work  and  step  by  step,  in  accord  with  the  tendency  of  the  times 
and  especially  in  accord  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city  and  the  chil- 
dren, build  up  what  is  best  in  nature  study. 


DRAWING 

The  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  includes  form,' color,  and  designing. 

The  study  of  form  (pictorial  representation)  is  carried  through  all 
the  grades  upon  a  plan  involving  type  solids  and  natural  forms  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit.  Construction  drawing  of  objects  and  of  simple  original 
ornaments  is  gradually  developed  by  progressive  exercises.  Geometrical 
drawing  is  introduced  in  the  sixth  grade  and  continued  through  the  ad- 
vanced grades.  Drawing  from  nature  receives  special  attention  during 
the  spring  and  autumn  months. 

Color  is  studied  in  all  the  grades,  colored  tablets  being  used  in  the 
primary  grades  and  water  colors  in  the  grammar  grades.     Harmony  and 
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mixiDg  of  colors  are  treated  as  a  science  in  special  exercises ;  while  color 
skill  is  artistically  expressed  in  original  designs  and  in  nature  study. 

In  design,  particular  attention  is  given  to  subjects  involving  funda- 
mental principles  of  symmetry,  balance,  etc.,  and  to  methods  of  working 
out  simple,  specific  problems  in  construction  and  in  decoration. 

In  the  English  High  School,  drawing  is  a  required  study  the  first 
year,  and  is  carried  forward  upon  a  plan  of  which  the  following  is  an 
outline : — 

Drawing  from  objects  and  from  casts,  drawing  from  nature  of  plant 
form,  drawing  to  scale,  designing  (constructive  and  decorative),  and  color 
harmony. 

Drawing,  designing,  or  water-color  painting,  may  be  taken  as  an  elec- 
tive study  after  the  first  year.  The  course  of  lessons  includes  landscape, 
stiU-life,  and  advanced  designing. 

In  the  English  High  School,  the  instruction  in  drawing  is  given  by 
the  director  of  drawing  and  his  assistant.  In  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  it  is  given  by  the  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  director 
and  his  assistant.  In  the  Eindge  Manual  Training  School,  there  are  four 
teachers  of  drawing,  two  of  mechanical  drawing  and  two  of  free-hand, 
and  the  work  is  done  under  their  immediate  instruction. 

The  director  of  drawing  conducts  a  teachers'  class  at  which  the 
attendance  is  voluntary. 

This  class  meets  at  the  English  High  School  on  Tuesdays,  after  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  session.  The  total  membership  of  the  class  is 
ninety-three  and  the  average  attendance  is  seventy-one. 


MUSIC 

The  'New  Educational  Music  Course  is  used  by  the  regular  teachers  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
music  and  his  assistant.  In  the  high  schools  the  music  is  conducted  by 
the  director.  Every  pupil  who  is  capable  of  learning  to  sing  is  required 
to  give  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  Latin,  English  High,  and  Rindge  Manual  Training  schools 
forty-five  minutes  a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of  musical  form  and  ex- 
pression as  found  in  choruses,  quartettes,  etc.,  from  the  standard  oratorios 
and  operas. 

Elementary  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition  have  been  intro- 
duced as  elective  studies  for  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  boys  as  well 
as  girls  having  a  special  aptitude  for  music  naturally  elect  these  studies, 
the  only  requisite  being  some  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte.     Pupils  of  the 
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fourth  year  in  the  English  High  School  may  elect  harmony  in  place  of 
astronomy,  and  those  intending  to  go  to  a  normal  school  are  adyised  to 
take  the  course  in  harmony. 

The  students  are  instructed  in  scale  formation,  intervals,  and  a  logical 
and  comparative  view  of  all  true  chords,  in  order  to  give  them  the  x>ower 
to  construct  and  resolve  these  chords  for  themselves. 

The  study  of  harmony  is  carried  well  into  modulation,  and  the  study 
of  counterpoint  is  carried  through  the  four  simple  orders  or  species,  in- 
cluding both  the  major  and  minor  modes. 

Two  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each  week  are  devoted  to  instructioD, 
and  occasionally  the  best  compositions  of  the  students  are  sung  or  played 
before  the  entire  school,  showing  in  this  way  the  practical  side  of  the 
work,  which  will  prove  an  important  factor  in  future  teaching. 

In  the  Eindge  Manual  Training  School,  the  young  men  are  taught  to 
sustain  their  parts,  without  accompaniment,  in  compositions  of  four  part 
harmony,  (first  tenor,  second  tenor,  first  bass  aud  second  bass)  the  music 
being  selected  and  arranged  for  this  purpose. 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  ire  de- 
voted to  this  study ;  and  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  are  taught  to  sing 
and  sustain  their  parts  in  reading  compositions  in  two,  three,  and  four 
parts. 

Memorizing  music  is  a  feature  in  all  the  grades,  including  the  high 
schools,  and  in  all  graduating  exercises  it  is  expected  that  the  music  by 
the  pupils  will  be  sung  or  played  without  notes.  To  this  end  rote  sing- 
ing in  all  the  schools  forms  a  part  oi  the  instruction  in  reading  music. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  Ling  system  of  physical  training  is  used  in  the  schools.  Seven 
grades  are  regularly  supervised,  the  classes  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
being  visited  by  the  director  only  when  special  request  is  made  by  their 
teachers. 

The  instruction  is  given  daily  by  the  regular  teachers  in  their  re- 
spective classrooms  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  physical 
training,  who  visits  each  class  as  often  as  time  will  permit,  and  who  also 
m^ets  the  teachers  for  special  instruction  from  time  to  time. 

Daily  in  the  grammar  grades  ten  minutes  are  allowed  and  in  the 
primary  grades  fifteen  minutes.  During  the  months  of  September, 
October,  November,  April,  May,  and  June,  the  primary  classes  have  the 
privilege  of  outdoor  recesses,  while  during  December,  January,  February, 
and  March  the  time  is  spent  in  games  and  marching. 
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The  essential  aim  of  all  the  teaching  in  physical  training  is  to  make 
the  period  one  of  recreation  and  healthful  exercise,  thus  counteracting  in 
part  the  tendency  to  spinal  curvature  and  flat  chest  caused  so  often  by 
sitting  so  many  hours  a  day  at  the  school  desk. 


SEWING 

Sewing  is  taught  to  the  girls  of.  the  three  lower  grades  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  to  the  boys  of  the  fourth  grade  who  desire  the  instruc- 
tion, the  regular  teachers  having  charge  of  the  work  of  the  boys. 

The  following  is  the  course  in  sewing:  Fourth  Grade.  Running, 
basting,  stitching,  sewing  on  buttons,  overhanding,  and  making  pin-balls. 
Fifth  Grade,  Hemming,  gathering,  stroking  gathers,  model  apron,  over- 
casting, and  model  pillow-case.  Sixth  Grade.  Buttonholes,  darning  on 
canvas,  darning  a  thin  place  in  stocking,  darning  a  hole  in  stocking,  and 
matched  patching. 

Forty  minutes  are  given  to  the  work  once  a  week  in  each  grade. 
Throughout  the  course  great  care  is  taken  in  securing  the  ends  of  the 
thread  in  beginning,  joining,  and  fastening  off. 

The  first  lessons  in  sewing  are  spent  in  learning  the  use  of  the 
thimble  and  needle,  in  threading  the  needle,  making  knots,  and  fastening 
ends.  Running  stitches  are  made  during  this  time  on  ruled  pieces  of 
cloth.  Neatness  is  insisted  upon  from  the  beginning.  Stamped  patterns 
of  stars  or  circles  are  worked  in  running  stitches  by  the  more  forward. 
Then  basting  by  measure  is  taught.  Measuring  cards  are  provided  for 
this,  and  the  stitches  are  made  one-half  inch  in  length,  with  spaces  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  All  work  is  upon  practice  pieced  with  colored  thread. 
The  first  piece  has  three  lines  for  running  stitches  and  two  for  basting. 

The  second  practice  piece  is  of  double  cloth  and  has  two  lines  of 
basting.  On  this  piece  stitching  is  taught,  the  children  imitating  machine 
stitching  as  nearly  as  possible.  Two  lines  are  done  by  all,  and  four  lines 
by  the  best  sewers,  who  also  stitch  their  initials  in  the  center. 

Buttons  are  brought  from  home  for  the  third  practice  piece.  Strips 
of  cloth  for  this  are  basted  by  those  who  finish  stitching  before  the  others. 
The  shoe  button  comes  first  as  the  simplest,  then  the  two-holed  button, 
then  the  four-holed. 

The  pupils  who  finish  buttons  first,  baste  strips  for  overhanding. 
This  is  the  last  stitch  taught  to  this  grade.  Those  who  wish  bring  pretty 
pieces  of  cloth  and  make  pin-balls.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  boys  take 
home  all  their  work.     The  girls  keep  theirs  for  reference  the  next  year. 

The  work  in  the  fifth  grade  begins  with  folding  and  basting  hems, 
the  practice  piece  having  a  half  inch  hem  on  one  edge  and  a  quarter  inch 
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bem  on  the  other.  Hemming  is  practised  until  fairly  well  done,  before 
beginning  the  model  apron  of  calico,  which  is  then  hemmed  on  the  sides 
and  at  the  bottom. 

In  January  the  aprons  are  laid  aside  while  gathering  is  taught.  The 
rule  for  gathering  is  copied  upon  paper  and  then  practised  upon  clothy 
with  attention  to  the  proper  position  of  the  hands.  Stroking  the  gathers 
follows,  and  the  new  work  is  then  applied  to  the  model  apron.  The 
gathers  are  stitched  to  the  belt  and  the  apron  carefully  finished. 

Model  pillowcases  are  given  to  those  who  have  time  to  make  them, 
which  gives  a  little  practice  in  overcasting. 

Those  who  finish  the  year's  work  take  home  all  the  practice  work  of 
the  two  years. 

During  the  first  term  in  the  sixth  grade  those  who  completed  the 
fifth  grade  work  are  taught  to  make  buttonholes,  while  the  others  finish 
their  model  aprons.  After  vacation  all  begin  together  upon  darning  on 
canvas.  This  being  finished,  they  learn  to  run  a  thin  place  in  stocking 
material,  and  then  to  darn  a  hole.  When  the  darning  is  finished,  button- 
holes are  taken  up  again,  and  then  matched  patching.  Those  who  have 
time  for  extra  work  practise  feiather  stitching. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS 

The  following  account  of  the  evening  schools  is  given  by  Mr.  Sanfoid 
B.  Hubbard  the  agent  of  the  school  committee,  who  has  the  general  super- 
vision of  these  schools :  — 

There  are  eight  evening  schools,— two  drawing  schools,  one  high 
school,  one  industrial  school,  and  four  elementary  schools.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Eules  of  the  School  Board,  there  are  two  terms  of 
the  evening  schools.  The  first  term  begins  on  the  second  Monday  of 
October,  and  continues  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evening 
until  the  end  of  the  week  before  Christmas.  The  second  term  begins  on 
the  first  Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday,  evening  after  the  opening  of  the 
day  schools  in  January,  and  continues  thirty-five  evenings.  The  sessions 
begin  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  and  continue  two  hours.  No  session  is 
held  on  the  evening  of  a  holiday,  or  during  the  vacations  of  the  day 
schools. 

The  evening  drawing  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  director 
of  drawing  in  the  day  schools.  There  are  two  of  these  schools,  one  for 
instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  which  occupies  three  rooms  in  the 
Washington  building,  and  one  for  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing, 
which  occupies  one  room  in  the  English  High  School  building.  In  the 
Mechanical   School  two  courses  are  provided, — a  three  years'  course  in 
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machine  drawing,  and  a  three  years*  course  in  architectural  drawing.  In 
the  Free-hand  School  provision  is  made  for  a  three  years'  course  in  free- 
hand drawing.     Diplomas  are  given  to  graduates  of  either  course. 

The  Evening  High  School  is  held  in  the  English  High  School  building, 
and  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  following  subjects : 
Arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  stenography,  English  com- 
position, English  literature,  civics,  history,  Latin,  French,  and  German. 
Diplomas  are  granted  to  graduates  of  the  three  years'  course. 

The  Evening  Industrial  School  is  held  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Train- 
ing School  building  and  offers  courses  in  machine  shop  work,  wood-turning, 
pattern-making,  and  forging. 

The  evening  elementary  schools  occupy  rooms  in  f6ur  of"  the  gram- 
mar school  buildings,  the  Putnam,  Roberts,  Shepard,  and  Webster.  Read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  language,  history,  and  bookkeeping 
are  taught  in  these  schools  in  classes,  so  far  as  classification  is  possible^ 
but  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  individual.  !No  definite  course  is  arranged, 
but  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  pupils  to  prepare  to  enter  the  Evening 
High  School,  and  certificates  are  given  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  begin 
work  iu  that  school.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  given  above,  classes  in 
civil  service,  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  wood-working,  and  mechani- 
cal drawing  are  formed  when  a  sufficient  number  express  an  intention  to 
take  any  one  of  these  courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  evening  schools  for 
the  year  1906-1907  :  — 


Nomber 
RegiBtered 

Average 
Attendance 

Average  No. 
of  Teachers* 

Average  Mo. 
of  Popils  to 
a  Teacher 

Mam  her  of 
Graduates 

Mechanical  Drawing  — 

Free-hand  Drawing 

Hiffh  School 

126 
67 
375 
92 
821 
684 
245 
242 

53 
31 
173 
51 
29H 
273 
118 
102 

5 

2 

10 

3 

23 

20 

9 

7 

11 
15 
17 
17 
13 
13 
13 
15 

12 

9 

17 

Industrial  School 

Patnam  School 

27 

Roberts  School 

36 

Shepard  School 

16 

WelMter  School 

16 

Total 

2,652 

1.097 

79 

14 

133 

•The  principals  and  corators  arc  not  included  in  these  averages. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  evening  schools  for  the  year 
ld06-1907:  — 


Cost  of 
Instruction 

Net  Cost  of 
Toxt-books 
and  Supplies 

Cost  of 
%ht.ruel, 
and  Janitors 

Total  Cost 

Cost  per 
impll 

Meohanioal  Drawing .... 

Free-hand  Drawing 

High  School ;. 

$889  00 
386  uO 

1,380  00 
»)1  00 

2,028  00 

1,864  60 
908  60 
796  00 

$27  74 

69  20 

169  76 

13 

61  38 
72  16 
12  63 

62  76 

$219  76 
62  89 
691  86 
489  75 
702  00 
801  83 
248  09 
310  00 

$1,136  49 
607  09 
2,231  62 
1,320  88 
2,781  38 
2,728  48 
1,169  12 
1,158  76 

$2144 
16  36 
12  90 

Industrial  Sohool 

Putnam  School 

26  90 
9  40 

Roberts  School 

9  91 

Shepard  School 

9  91 

Webster  School 

11  36 

Total 

$9,072  00 

$435  65 

$3,626  17 

$13,033  82 

$11  88 

During  the  year  1906-1907,  the  eight  evening  schools  occupied  fifty 
classrooms  and  required  the  services  of  six  principals  and  seventy-nine 
assistant  teachers.  The  Industrial  School  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  head  master  of  the  Eindge  Manual  Training  School  and  the  drawing 
schools  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  drawing  for  the  day 
schools. 

The  registration  for  the  sixty-five  evenings  was  one  thousand  six 
hundred  one  males,  and  one  thousand  fifty-one  females,  an  increase  of 
one  hundred  eighty-three  males  and  a  decrease  of  sixty-three  females,— 
a  net  increase  of  one  hundred  twenty.  The  average  attendance  of  one 
thousand  ninety-seven  was  a  decrease  of  seven  from  that  of  last  year. 

Twenty-one  graduated  from  the  three  years'  course  in  the  drawing 
schools  and  seventeen  from  the  high  school.  !Ninety-five  graduated  from 
the  elementary  schools  prepared  to  enter  the  high  school  in  the  fall.  For 
some  reason  the  Mechanical  Drawing  School  has  not  had  as  large  classes 
as  it  had  before  the  school  was  moved  to  the  Washington  building.  The 
Industrial  School  did  its  second  year's  work  with  nearly  double  the  regis- 
tration of  the  preceding  year.  The  classes  in  blacksmithing,  machine 
shop  practice,  wood-turning,  and  pattern-making  maintained  their  interest 
through  the  two  terms.  Much  work,  which  would  do  credit  to  workmen 
of  more  experience,  was  on  exhibition  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Two  grind- 
.ing  machines  were  made  which  will  be  installed  as  needed  additions  to 
the  equipment  of  the  day  school.  The  value  of  these  machines  will  meet 
a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  the  school. 

Excellent  work  was  done  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  illiterate 
foreigners  are  coming  to  them  in  great  numbers.  The  classes  in  dress- 
making and  millinery  were  largely  attended  and  the  interest  was   sua- 
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tained  through  both  terms.  Many  persons  have  gone  from  these  classes 
not  only  better  dressed,  bat  more  self-reliant  and  self-respecting,  because 
of  the  knowledge  and  skill  they  have  acquired. 

Since  October,  1907,  the  industrial  departments  of  the  evening  schools 
have  been  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Ck)mmission  on, 
Industrial  Education.  This  includes  the  two  drawing  schools,  the  Indus- 
trial School,  and  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  classes  in  the  Putnam, 
Roberts,  Shepard,  and  Webster  Schools. 

To  this  date  all  of  the  evening  schools,  except  the  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, have  been  larger  than  on  any  previous  year  and  the  demand  of  the 
public  for  this  sort  of  instruction,  especially  instruction  in  the  industrial 
arts,  seems  to  be  increasing. 


VACATION   SCHOOLS 

The  vacation  schools  opened  on  Monday,  July  8,  and  continued  for 
five  weeks  in  five  schools  buildings,  the  English  High,  Putnam,  Roberts, 
Shepard,  and  Webster.  There  were  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each  for 
five  days  in  the  week,  one  class  attending  the  first  session  and  another 
attending  the  second.  Cards  of  admission  were  given  to  twelve  hundred 
eighty  pupils  who  applied  before  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  after  the 
first  day  all  pupils  from  grammar  grades  who  presented  themselves  at  the 
schools  were  admitted.  The  schools  required  the  services  of  twenty-nine 
teachers. 

The  older  pupils  were  given  a  choice  between  a  course  in  sloyd  and 
drawing,  one  hour  a  day  each,  and  a  course  of  two  hours  a  day  in  either 
basketry,  cooking,  or  sewing. 

The  younger  pupils  were  given  instruction  in  drawing,  water-color 
painting,  reading,  writing,  and  other  profitable  subjects.  Trips  to  Agassiz 
Museum  and  walks  helped  to  make  the  schools  interesting  to  these  pupils. 

The  boys  who  take  sloyd  are  obliged  to  have  drawing  one  hour  and 
sloyd  one  hour  as  the  equipment  for  sloyd  is  not  sufficient  for  the  number 
of  boys  who  wish  to  have  the  manual  work.  If  more  benches  could  be 
provided  so  that  each  boy  could  have  two  hours  of  sloyd  and  the  drawing 
be  omitted,  the  boys  would  remain  longer  in  the  schools  as  most  of  them 
do  not  like  the  drawing.  The  only  increase  in  expense  would  be  for 
another  outfit  for  teaching  sloyd.  The  number  of  teachers  would  not 
need  to  be  increased,  as  a  teacher  of  sloyd  would  take  the  place  of  a 
teacher  of  drawing.  Of  the  three  hundred  sixty-three  boys  who  applied 
for  sloyd,  two  hundred  eighty-six  were  registered  and  the  average 
attendance  was  one  hundred  seventy-two. 
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The  following   table   shows  the  number  registered  in  each  subject 
with  the  average  attendance : — 


Number  RegiBtered 

Average  Attendance 

Academic 

480 
110 
80 
342 
286 

288 

Basketry 

65 

Cooking 

44 

Sewing 

233 

Slovd  and  Drawine 

172 

Total 

1,298 

802 

The  cost  of  the  schools  was  $1,691.80  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  janitors,  and  $221.59  for  supplies,  a  total  of  $1,913.39,  or  of  $2.38 
per  pupil  based  on  the  average  attendance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  line  of  work  in  each  school  and  the 
number  in  attendance : — 


School 

Subject 

Namber 
Registered 

AToragf 

English  High  School 

Academic 

109 

110 
80 
67 

122 
87 
76 
72 

142 
76 
92 
66 
85 
86 
49 

64 

Basketry 

66 

Cookinsr ; 

44 

Sewing 

34 

Putnam  School 

Sloyd  and  Drawing 

Academic 

Sewing 

73 
55 

58 

Roberts  School 

Sloyd  and  Drawing 

Academic 

52 
73 

Shepard  School 

Sewing 

Sloyd  and  Drawing 

Academic 

38 
47 
36 

Sewing 

61 

Webster  School 

Academic 

60 

Sewing 

42 

Total ^ 

1,298 

802 

SUMMER  PLAYGROUNDS  IN  SCHOOL  YARDS. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Brooks,  the  secretary  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  summer  playgrounds,  has  furnished  the  following  at  the  request  of  the 
superintendent  : 

The  committee  carried  on  nine  playgrounds  for  a  term  of  eight  weeks 
during  the  summer  of  1907.  These  playgrounds  were  in  the  yards  of  the 
Gore,  Lassell,  Parker,  Riverside,  Tarbell,  and  Taylor  schools,  at  the  site 
of  the  old  Sargent  building,  and  in  Broadway  Park  and  Bindge  Field. 
The  one  at  the  Sargent  yard  was  for  boys  only  and  it  made  an  excellent 
playground  for  the  boys  in  that  locality. 


This  was  the  aceoed  jar  of  sie  zlsr^rnmds  m  "sut  scuxh.  j%s^  A 
perintendent  had  OTccsgiLS  of  aZ  2e  jasxaL  and  &  zcmMaenc  c«ai:£Ki9r 
IS  placed  in  each  oae  TbiMe  -wii  alai:  sl  aoBSicaac  woe  -v^os  frm  racd 
yard  and  helped  as  needed.  A::  ait  •gui  of  a«  reauxisr  fxll  vrtuen  r«- 
rts  by  Miss  Ida  Brooks,  che  grpcmafniaen^,  aad  bj  ia«  seactbsnL  were 
ren  to  the  Gommittee.  The  asawdanffe  was  lanpe  czseoc  =i  Old  Honxi^ 
eek  when  outside  attrM-cfoos  divw  siut  ^hfjireit  awzr.  Tltie  ccod  asseod- 
De  and  the  rery  saeeeasfol  wock  done  was  'Tviac  y>  ?&«  presecce  of  coed 
ichers  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  fTOKixxsend^BC  tt?  m  is  lacA  with  th* 
ople  in  the  diffierent  neighfoceuMCs.  Ifasj  ?c-jirec.  sabi  thas  their 
ithers  would  not  let  them  ecme  calc»  these  was  a  leae&er  in  ehar^  of 
3  grounds. 

On  the  opening  day,  July  S.  the  ehildres  docked  to  the  playgrocads 
large  numbers.  In  one  yard  soiae  larze  boys  cKce  who  had  to  be 
med  away.  In  about  an  l.oor  a  third  of  them  letmaed  with  babies 
sading  to  be  allowed  ^  to  mind  baby  in  the  WMiki."  The  second  week 
8  teacher  was  able  to  admit  these  boys. 

In  every  yard,  excepting  the  boys'  yard,  the  city  placed  sand  boxes, 
lese  were  filled  with  little  ones  all  the  time  exeept  in  one  or  two  cases 
liere  conditions  were  not  f arorable.  One  of  the  teachers  said  ^  It  was 
great  sight  to  see  our  future  contractors  building  their  bridges,  tunnels, 
id  castles.'^ 

In  the  Sargent  school  yard,  where  the  boys  were  older,  the  teacher 
>pt  them  busy  in  the  morning  with  active  games.  Every  afternoon  he 
ok  them  to  Cambridge  Field  for  baseball  and  track  running.  He  was 
uch  pleased  with  the  sportsmanlike  spirit  which  he  was  able  to  develop 
the  boys.  This  was  shown  by  their  interest  in  the  games  even  when 
ey  were  not  winning  and  by  their  respect  for  his  decisions  even  when 
ntests  were  close.  **  These  boys,"  he  said,  "  only  need  to  have  their 
tivities  properly  guided." 

In  the  other  yards,  games  were  played  with  bean-bags,  quoits«  and 
4g-toss,  also  many  circle  games.  While  games  were  going  on  in  one 
.rt  of  the  yard,  in  another  part  there  were  busy  groups,  sewing,  knitting, 
ocheting,  or  pricking  and  working  sewing  cards  in  gay  colors,  which  was 
v^ays  interesting  to  the  children.  Many  little  dolls  were  dressed,  and 
ins  were  knit  on  spools  and  scrap  books  were  made.  The  boys,  too, 
en  the  older  ones,  were  eager  to  work  on  sewiog  cards  and  to  knit  the 
ns.  In  the  Parker  School,  where  the  yard  was  very  unattractive,  the 
Lcher  sometimes  took  the  children  into  the  school  building.  She  ayh 
inted  some  of  the  older  girls  as  teachers  and  little  groups  were  formed 
whom  they  taught  sewing  and  knitting.  They  learned  new  songs,  they 
kjed  house  and  had  doll  parties,  and  they  gave  shows  to  which  the  ad- 
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mittance  fee  was  a  needle  or  pins  and  a  clean  face  and  hands.  Shows 
were  successfully  given  in  other  playgrounds.  They  consisted  mostly  in 
singing  and  in  speaking  pieces.  Good  story  books  and  colored  picture 
books  were  much  enjoyed. 

In  almost  every  playground  children  were  organized  into  cleaning 
brigades,  so  that  the  yards  were  kept  free  from  litter  and  the  sand  was 
cared  for.  The  teachers  were  wise  in  making  the  children  feel  that  it 
was  a  duty  to  be  helpful^  and  often  the  most  satisfactory  reward  for  faith- 
fulness and  neatness  was  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  do  something 
for  the  teacher. 

A  great  gain  over  last  year  was  seen  in  the  interest  shown  by  parents 
and  neighbors  in  the  school  yard  playgrounds.  No  neighbor,  so  far  as  is 
known,  complained  of  the  noise  and  some  commended  the  playgrounds. 
One  teacher  writes  in  her  report :  <*  Many  mothers  visited  me  and  asked 
my  advice  about  their  children,  seeming  truly  interested  in  every  attempt 
to  keep  them  well  employed."  This  in  itself  shows  that  the  work  was 
not  in  vain,  as  it  reached  the  home  and  was  helpful  there.  Another 
teacher  writes :  "I  have  been  on  very  friendly  terms* with  the  mothers. 
Many  of  them  came  nearly  every  afternoon.  I  feel  that  those  with  whom 
I  have  talked  thoroughly  appreciate  what  has  been  done  for  the  physical 
and  moral  influence  of  their  children."  One  mother  said  :  ''  I  haven't  had 
nearly  as  much  complaint  about  my  children  since  this  yard  opened,  and 
I  have  decided  it  was  just  what  they  needed  to  keep  them  out  of  mis- 
chief." 

Now  that  the  novelty  has  worked  off,  the  crowd  of  rough  boys  that 
used  to  gather  on  the  outside  to  make  mischief,  if  possible,  has  greatly 
decreased,  fewer  appeals  being  made  to  the  police.  The  officers  on  datf 
were  very  helpful  and  the  chief  of  police  said  of  their  work,  ^'  I  believe 
in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  yards,  it  was  a  labor  of  love,  all  belief- 
ing  that  the  children  were  very  materially  benefited  as  well  as  made 
happy  by  the  efforts  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  summer  work." 

The  teachers  had  little  trouble  with  discipline  when  they  could  ke^ 
the  children  busy.  They  came  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  have  material  enough  to  keep  them  occupied.  One  teacher  said, 
"  Supplies  must  be  furnished  in  liberal  measure  when  you  consider  that 
fifty  or  more  children  are  to  be  kept  happily  employed  five  hours  a  day 
for  eight  weeks."  In  Rindge  Field  there  were  sometimes  more  than  two 
hundred  children  at  one  time.  The  committee  feels  that  great  praise  is 
due  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the  teachers.  Tact  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  hearty  play  under  proper  supervision  have  often  changed  the 
unruly  spirit  into  a  helpful  one. 

Miss  Brooks,  the   superintendent,   pays   a  tribute  to  the   vacation 
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ols  in  sayiDg,  '<  The  playground  teacher  aims  to  promote  her  children 
le  vacation  schools.     The  vacation  school  children  often  join  with 
>Uier8  and  their  influence  is  of  value  to  all.'' 
The  expense  for  carrying  on  the  nine  playgrounds  was  9981.81. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  English  High  School  has  a  library  of  about  three  thousand 
mes.  The  Latin  School  has  only  about  one-third  of  this  number, 
iparatively  few  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character  have  been  added  to 
e  libraries  for  several  years,  the  public  library  meeting  the  demand 
mch  books.     The  need  of  the  schools  is  for  books  of  reference  and  for 

of  books  for  class  study.  The  library  at  the  Latin  School  will  in 
re  receive  accessions  from  the  income  of  the  Hopkins  Classical  Fund. 

The  grammar  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morse  and  Webster, 
not  supplied  with  books  for  general  reading.  These  are  obtained 
1  the  public  library,  and  during  the  year,  twenty-one  thousand  four 
iied  six  books  have  been  delivered  to  the  schools. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Cambridge 
lie  Library : — 

A  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  schools  of  the  city,  which  was  begun 

year  with  such  ^satisfactory  results,  was  repeated  this  year.  In 
vrdance  with  this  plan,  visits  to  the  library  of  the  pupils  of  all  the 
h  grades  of  the  public  and  parochial  schools  were  made,  for  special 
ruction  in  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue  and  of  reference  works,  and 
an  inspection  of  all  parts  of  the  library  itself.  The  visits  lasted  from 
il  to  May  17,  twenty-two  in  all,  including  twelve  public  and  four 
)chial  schools,  some  grades  coming  in  two  divisions,  and  one  grade  in 
e.  The  extremes  of  attendaDce  were  sixty-five  and  nineteen,  the 
rage  being  about  forty.  Each  class  was  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
hers.  In  the  absence  of  the  children's  librarian.  Miss  Alice  O'Brien, 
-eason  of  illness,  the  instruction  to  each  class  was  first  given  by  the 
arian,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was,  as  last  year,  the  local  history 
n.  In  showing  the  pupils  about  the  building  the  librarian  was 
sted  by  Miss  Edna  L.  Brooks,  the  reference  librarian,  and  by  Miss 
herine  A.  O'Donnell,  and  the  connection  of  the  library  with  the  scliools 

the  local  stations  was  explained  by  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Stewart,  in  her 
D  at  the  end  of  the  stack.  The  same  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
iry  was  given  to  the  other  private  schools  of  the  city,  of  which  one 
led  itself,  the  Berkeley  School  for  Girls.  The  obvious  success  of  this 
i  should  lead  to  its  recognition  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  coK)per- 
a  between  the  library  and  the  schools ;  and  its  extension  to  include 
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more  special  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  both  by  visits  of  other 
grades  than  the  ninth,  and  by  visits  of  the  librarian  or  the  children's 
librarian  to  the  schools  for  short  talks  to  small  groups,  should  be  brought 
about  as  fast  as  possible. 

In  order  to  arouse  still  further  the  interest  of  the  school  children  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Longfellow  Centenary,  the  librarian  visited  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  city,  public  and  parochial,  during  the  week  pie- 
ceding  the  celebration,  and  gave,  where  convenient,  brief  talks  to  the 
pupils  of  the  ninth  grades. 

Co-operation  with  the  high  schools  has'been  thus  far  confined  to  the 
Eindge  Manual  Training  School.  At  the  request  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  that  school,  a  special  list  of  <^  Fifty  standard  books  for  older 
boys  "  was  issued  for  the  December  Bulletin  and  in  a  separate  edition  of 
five  hundred  copies  for  school  use.  Condensed  from  a  longer  list  of  one 
hundred  books,  prepared  chiefly  by  Mr.  William  0.  Hubbard,  instructor  m 
the  same  department,  it  was  designed  to  supplement  a  similar  list  of 
"  Fifty  recent  books  for  older  toys,"  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
September  before,  and  also  to  continue  the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
library  to  supply  good  reading  for  boys  who  are  passing  from  the  juvenile 
to  the  adult  age.  At  the  further  request  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  library  has 
established  in  the  school  a  deposit  collection  of  one  liundred  books  for  use 
by  the  pupils  of  his  classes  in  English  and  under  his  special  supervisicm. 

During  the  fall  the  special  list  of  '*  Foundry  practice  and  pattern- 
making,"  which  was  prepared  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Gallagher, 
has  been  revised  to  date,  and  copies  in  duplicate  have  been  distributed  to 
all  the  pupils  of  the  school  who  wish  to  use  it.  In  order  to  show  the 
application  of  this  special  list  to  the  methods  of  finding  material  in  the 
library  in  any  subject,  especially  when  all  the  books  bearing  directly  on 
the  subject  happened  to  be  out,  the  librarian  gave  brief  talks  before  each 
of  the  five  divisions  of  Mr.  Gallagher's  and  also  Mr.  James  G.  Telfer's 
classes.  This  new  plan  of  co-operation  has  received  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  John  W.  Wood,  Jr.,  as  well  as  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  This  revised  list  is  to  be  followed  by  other 
similar  lists,  and  the  same  plan  of  instruction  may  be  repeated  with  the 
lists  of  object  lessons  immediately  in  hand. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  districts  and  to  each  of  these  districts  a 
truant  officer  is  assigned.  Among  their  duties  are  the  following:  To 
visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  day,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
agent;  to  prevent  children  from  loitering  about  the  school  premises;  to 
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tify  the  teachers  of  all  cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  re- 
rted  by  the  board  of  health;  to  attend  the  evening  schools  when  so 
reeled  by  the  agent  of  the  Board ;  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  order, 
d  to  visit  places  of  business  where  children  are  employed,  to  see  that 
»ne  are  employed  unlawfully.  They  make  all  complaints  at  the  district 
art  for  truancy,  absenteeism,  or  school  offences,  attend  the  trials  as  wit- 
sses,  and  take  boys  to  the  Middlesex  County  Truant  School  when  they 
e  sentenced. 

By  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board  the  work  of  the  truant  officers  is 
»Qe  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  schoolhouses ;  and  under 
8  direction  of  this  committee,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  Board 
consider  all  cases  of  truancy,  of  persistent  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
hoc),  of  juvenile  vagrancy,  of  unlawful  detention  from  school,  of  neglect 
'  parents  ;  and  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  pupils  or  parents  to  comply 
th  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board  or  the  public  statutes  relating  to 
hool  attendance.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  direct  the  officers  to 
Bike  complaints  ;  to  certify  to  the  records  in  these  cases  when  presented 
fore  the  district  court ;  and  to  exercise  such  supervision  of  the  boys 
lo  are  sent  by  the  court  from  Cambridge  to  the  truant  school  as  may  be 
lowed  under  the  statutes. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  schoolhouses : — 
The  truant  officers,  Messrs.  Cabot,  Carraichael,  Porter,  and  Riley, 
kve  continued  the  faithful  and  conscientious  service  of  the  past.  They 
Lve  investigated  and  reported  on  twelve  thousand  and  twenty  cases  of 
isences ;  made  thirty-three  complaints  of  truants ;  visited  two  hundred 
ty-four  factories  or  mercantile  establishments,  and  supervised  the  taking* 
the  school  census. 

The  census,  which  gives  the  number  of  children  in  the  city  between 
re  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  one 
indred  twenty-six  boys  and  fifty-five  girls,  a  total  of  one  hundred  eighty- 
le.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  school  census  for  the  year 
107:— 

imber  of  children  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen,  boys  8,024 ; 

girls,  8,086 16,110 

miber  in  public  schools  between  five  and  fifteen       ....  12,493 

tmber  in  private  schools  between  five  and  fifteen      ....  3,283 

imber  not  attending  school  between  five  and  seven           .  132 

imber  not  attending  school  between  seven  and  fourteen  ...  40 

imber  not  attending  school  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  162 

hole  number  not  attending  school  between  five  and  fifteen      .        .  334 

imber  in  the  city  between  five  and  six 1,640 

tmber  in  the  city  between  seven  and  fourteen,  boys,  6,721 ;  girls, 

6,T79 11,600 
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At  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  there  were  forty-one  boys  at  the  truant 
school  from  Cambridge ;  nineteen  have  been  discharged,  and  twenty-four 
sentenced  to  the  school,  so  that  now  there  are  forty-six  boys  at  the  school 
The  cost  of  the  transportation  and  care  of  these  boys  was  $2,654.71. 

The  statistics  of  the  private  schools  obtained  by  one  of  the  officers  show 
that  there  are  ten  private  schools  in  the  city,  having  three  hundred  fifty- 
eight  pupils  and  receiving  $45,430  tuition  money.  The  five  parochial 
schools  contain  three  thousand  eight  hundred  sixty-nine  pupils,  a  total  of 
four  thousand  two  hundred  twenty-seven  pupils  attending  other  than  the 
public  schools. 

C0NTAQI0U5  DISEASES 

The  following  act  relative  to  school  physicians  and  to  testing  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature in  1906  :— 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  appoint  one  or  more  school  physicians,  shall  assign  ope 
to  each  public  school  within  its  city  or  town,  and  shall  provide  them  with 
all  proper  facilities  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  prescribed  in 
this  act ;  provided^  however,  that  in  cities  wherein  the  board  of  health  is 
already  maintaining  or  shall  hereafter  maintain  substantially  such  medical 
inspection  as  this  act  requires,  the  board  of  health  shall  appoint  and  as- 
sign the  school  physician. 

Sect.  2.  Every  school  physician  shall  make  a  prompt  examination 
and  diagnosis  of  all  children  referred  to  him  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
Quch  further  examination  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  school  buildings  as  in 
his  opinion  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  require. 

Sect.  3.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  to  be  referred  to  a  school 
physician  for  examination  and  diagnosis  every  child  returning  to  school 
without  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  health  after  absence  on  account  of 
illness  or  from  unknown  cause ;  and  every  child  in  the  schools  under  its 
jurisdiction  who  shows  signs  of  being  in  ill  health  or  of  suffering  from 
infectious  or  contagious  disease,  unless  he  is  at  once  excluded  from  school 
by  the  teacher ;  except  that  in  the  case  of  schools  in  remote  and  isolated 
situations  the  school  committee  may  make  such  other  arrangements  as 
may  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  notice  of  the  disease  or 
defects,  if  any,  from  which  any  child  is  found  to  be  suffering,  to  be  sent 
to  his  parent  or  guardian.  Whenever  a  child  shows  symptoms  of  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  measles,  chickenpox,  tuberculosis,.diphtheria  or  influ- 
enza, tonsilitis,  whooping  cough,  mumps,  scabies  or  trachoma,  he  shall  be 
sent  home  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  safe  and  proper  conveyance  can  be 
found,  and  the  board  of  health  shall  at  once  be  notified. 
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Sect.  5.  The  school  oommittee  of  eveiy  city  and  town  shall  cause 
ereiy  child  in  the  public  schools  to  be  separately  and  carefully  tested  and 
examined  at  least  once  in  every  school  year  to  ascertain  whether  he  is 
suffering  from  defective  sight  or  hearing  or  from  any  other  disability  or 
defect  tending  to  prevent  his  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  his  school  work, 
or  requiring  a  modification  of  the  school  work  in  order  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  child  or  to  secure  the  best  educational  results.  The  test  of  sight 
and  hearing  shall  be  made  by  teachers.  The  committee  shall  cause  notice 
of  any  defect  or  disability  requiring  treatment  to  be  sent  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  child,  and  shall  require  a  physical  record  of  each  child  to 
be  kept  in  such  form  as  the  state  board  of  education  shall  prescribe. 

Sbot.  6.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  prescribe  the  directions  for 
tests  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the  state  board  of  education  shall,  after  con^ 
sultation  with  the  state  board  of  health,  prescribe  and  furnish  to  school 
committees  suitable  rules  of  instruction,  test-cards,  blanks,  record  books 
and  other  useful  appliances  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
shall  provide  for  pupils  in  the  normal  schools  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  best  methods  of  testing  the  sight  and  hearing  of  children.  The  state 
board  of  education  may  expend  during  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six 
a  sum  not  greater  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  annually  thereafter  a 
sum  not  greater  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  material  required  by  this  act. 

Sbct.  7.  The  expense  which  a  city  or  town  may  incur,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  herein  vested  in  the  school  committee  or  board  of  health, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  in  cities  by  the  city  council  and  in  towns  by  a  town  meeting.  The 
appropriation  shall  precede  any  expenditure  or  any  indebtedness  which 
may  be  incurred  under  this  act,  and  the  sum  appropriated  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  appropriation  in  the  municipality  where  it  is  made.  Such 
appropriation  need  not  specify  to  what  section  of  the  act  it  shall  apply, 
and  may  be  voted  as  a  total  appropriation  to  be  applied  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Sbct.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [^Chapter  602 y  Acts  of  lOOd."] 

In  accordance  with  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  above  act,  the  rules  of 
instruction,  test^^rds  and  blanks,  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education,  were  sent  to  the  schools  in  October  and  the  tests  of 
sight  and  hearing  were  made  in  November.  In  order  that  there  might  be 
as  much  uniformity  as  possible  in  the  testing,  the  work  in  the  smaller 
buildings  was  assigned  to  one  teacher,  and  in  the  larger  buildings  to  not 
more  than  two  or  three  teachers. 

Pupils  in  the  kindergartens  and  in  the  first  primary  grade  were  not 
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tested.  The  examinations  revealed  some  cases  of  defective  sight  that  were 
not  suspected  by  the  teachers,  and  also  showed  the  seriousness  of  other 
cases  and  the  need  of  immediate  attention  to  them. 

As  required  by  the  act,  parents  were  notified  if  the  eyesight  of 
pupils  was  found  defective.  Many  children  have  been  provided  with 
glasses  and  immediate  improvement  in  work  and  in  conduct  has  resulted. 
The  examinations  showed  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  appeared 
to  have  some  defect  of  vision. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  children  above  the  first  primary  grade  were 
found  defective  in  hearing.  The  parents  of  these  children  were  notified, 
and  in  most  cases  they  have  taken  the  children  to  physicians  for  treatment 

The  tests  made  in  1907  showed  four  per  cent  less  pupils  defective  in 
eyesight  and  two  per  cent  less  defective  in  hearing  than  in  1906. 

Since  1894  the  Cambridge  board  of  health,  in  accordance  with  a 
request  of  the  school  committee,  has  appointed  a  physician,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  examine  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported,  and  to  direct  the 
exclusion  from  the  schools  of  all  pupils  whose  presence  will,  in  his  opin- 
ion, be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  others.  He  reports  his  action  on  every 
case  to  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee.  This  physician  issues  all 
certificates,  authorizing  such  children  to  return  to  school,  as  provided  by 
Chapter  502,  Section  1,  of  the  Acts  of  1906. 

As  a  further  precaution  against  contagious  diseases,  the  board  of 
health  established,  February  26,  1896,  a  system  of  medical  inspection  in 
the  schools.  The  city  was  divided  into  six  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
physician  was  appointed  to  visit  the  schools  in  that  district.  The  duties 
of  these  physicians  as  now  defined  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  physician  shall  enter  each  room  of  the  schools  which  are 
subject  to.  his  inspection  during  the  morning  of  every  school  day. 

He  shall  receive  from  the  principal  of  the  school  a  written  statement 
signed  by  him  which  shall  state  the  name  and  rooms  of  the  pupils  which 
the  respective  teachers  desire  to  have  examined.  If  there  should  be  no 
pupils  to  be  examined,  he  shall  receive  for  each  school  day,  a  written 
statement  from  the  principal,  stating  the  fact.  He  shall  examine  such 
children  as  are  indicated  to  him  by  the  teacher  as  having  complained  of, 
or  appear  to  be  suffering  from  disease.  He  shall  enter  such  rooms,  and 
inspect  such  other  children  or  parts  of  the  building  as  he  deems  wiie, 
examining  at  least  one  school  each  day ;  being  careful  always  not  to 
disturb  the  work  of  the  school  more  than  is  necessary,  in  order  to  learn 
the  condition  of  the  school  and  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

2.  The  physician  is  to  recommend  to  the  principal  to  send  home 
immediately  any  child  whom  he  may  suspect  of  having  any  infectious 
disease. 
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3.  The  physician  must  not  recommend  the  employment  of  any 
special  physician  or  mode  of  treatment  for  the  particular  case,  except  in 
pediculosis  and  tinea,  when  he  shall  recommend  the  treatment  by  giving 
the  pupil  one  of  the  cards  provided. 

4.  In  cases  of  nearsightedness  or  other  trouble  with  the  eyes,  or 
deafness,  or  other  ear  trouble  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  by  the 
teacher,  the  physician  is  instructed  to  suggest  that  the  principal  recom- 
mend to  the  x)arents  that  the  eyes  or  the  ears  of  the  pupils  be  examined. 

5.  The  physician  shall  on  the  first  of  each  month  send  to  the  office 
af  the  board  of  health  the  statements  or  cards  which  he  has  received  and 
to  which  he  shall  add  such  comments  as  he  thinks  will  be  of  value  to  the 
board  of  health. 

The  principal  of  each  school  is  required  to  read  the  following  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term  in  all  the  rooms  under  his  charge : — 

^Any  teacher  or  pupil  who  visits  any  apartment  in  which  a  person 
las  been  sick  within  two  weeks,  or  which  has  been  exposed  within  that 
dme  to  contagion  of  smallpox,  varioloid,  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever,  shall 
dot  be  allowed  to  attend  school  until  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  after 
rach  visif 

From  December  1,  1906,  to  December  1,  1907,  the  truant  officers 
-eceived  notice  through  the  office  of  the  school  committee  and  reported 
o  the  several  schools  the  following  number  of  cases  of  contagious 
liseases : — 

Diphtheria 344 

Scarlet  Fever 413 

Measles 61 

Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis 22 

TERMS,  HOLIDAYS,  AND  SCHOOL  HOURS 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,— the  autumn,  the  winter, 
ind  the  spring  term. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  for  closing 
he  winter  and  spring  terms,  is  fixed  annually  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
he  committee  in  February.  The  autumn  term  ends  December  23.  The 
nnter  term  begins  on  the  first  school  day  after  that  celebrated  as  New 
jTear^s  Day. 

The  holidays  are  Saturdays ;  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  the  preceding 
ay  and  the  day  following ;  the  twenty-second  of  February ;  the  nineteenth 
f  April ;  Good  Friday ;  Memorial  Day ;  the  seventeenth  of  June ;  and  in 
ddltion  to  these,  for  the  high  schools,  Commencement  Day  at  Harvard 
Tniversity. 

The  sessions  of  the  high  schools  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  end  at  1.30 
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P.  M.  The  sessions  of  the  Kindge  Manual  Training  School  begin  at  8.30 
A.  M.,  and  end  at  2  p.  m.  These  schools  have  a  recess  of  half  an  hour  in 
each  session. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Russell  School,  the  morning  sessions  of 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools  begin  at  9  and  end  at  11.45.  The  after- 
noon sessions  begin  at  1.30  and  end  at  3.30.  The  grammar  schools  have 
no  outdoor  recess.  In  the  primary  schools  the  principal  may,  at  her  dis- 
cretion, substitute  an  outdoor  recess  for  the  period  devoted  to  physical 
training.  The  sessions  at  the  Russell  School  begin  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  end 
at  1.30  p.  M. 

The  sessions  of  the  kindergartens  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  11.50  a.  m. 

There  are  two  terms  of  the  evening  schools.  The  first  term  begins 
on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  and  continues  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  evening,  until  the  end  of  the  week  before  Christmas.  The 
second  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Fridaylevening 
after  the  opening  of  the  day  schools  in  January,  and  continues  thirty-five 
evenings.  Vacations  and  holidays  are  the  same  as  in  the  day  schools. 
The  sessions  begin  at  7.30  p.  m.,  and  continue  until  9.30  p.  m. 
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TEACHERS 

la  December,  there  were  four  himdred  mxty-iaai  teftchers  in  tbe 
blic  schoolsy  inclndixig  four  muuMigned  tead^ts.  T3ux<y-eix  baTe  been 
minated  during  the  year ;  two,  nominated  as  teaporaij  teaeben  last 
ar,  bave  been  giren  permanent  poaitaoPB ;  aeven  baTe  been  promoted  to 
^er  temporary  or  permanent  poshaoni ;  iweniy-three  baTe  resigned,  and 
o  have  died.  Foor  bave  been  given  leave  €i  abeenee  for  rest  or  for 
me  special  reason,  and  four  bave  been  giren  leave  of  absenee  in 
cordance  with  the  following  Bnle  of  t^  School  Boaxd : — 

^Any  teacher  who  has  served  in  the  city  for  ten  years,  may,  on 
commendation  of  the  superintendent  and  vote  of  tbe  Board,  have  leave 
absence  for  one  year  foir  purposes  of  travel  or  stody,  and  may  receive 
e^ird  of  his  salary,  {^ovided  tbe  amount  in  no  ease  shall  exceed  five 
indred  dollars." 

Since  tbe  adoption  of  this  rule  in  1896,  twenty-nine  teachers  bave 
en  given  leave  of  absence,  thirteen  from  tbe  bigb  schools,  seven  from 
e  grammar  sdiools,  six  from  the  primary  schoc^  and  three  from  the 
odergartens. 

Four  teachers  were  put  on  the  unassigned  list  in  June,  1905,  in 
cordance  with  the  following  Boles  of  the  School  Board :  — 

''The  superintendent  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  amiually 
June,  a  list  of  the  teachers  recommended  by  him  for  re-election. 

''On  tbis  list  he  shall  designate  teachers  who  have  taught  in  the 
mbridge  schools  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  and  who  bave  attained 
3  age  of  sixty  years,  whose  election  he  recommends  to  serve  in  an 
listant,  temporary,  or  substitute  capacity,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
by  dollars  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  and  of  four  hundred  fifty 
liars  in  the  high  schools." 

During  the  year  two  teachers  have  been  made  principals  of  the 
lools  in  which  they  were  teaching ;  two  have  acted  as  principals  during 
e  absence  of  the  regular  principals;  two  have  been  promoted  to  the 
sition  of  master's  assistant,  and  one  has  been  made  teacher  of  the  ninth 
ade. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Linehan,  a  teacher  in  the  Boardman  School  from 
jptember,  1906,  was  suddenly  killed  on  February  23, 1907,  by  the  over- 
ming  of  an  electric  car  near  her  home  in  Amherst. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS 

A  person  to  be  eligible  to  the  position  of  teacher  in  a  kindergarten 
U8t  have  had  a  course  in  a  high,  -school,  a  course  in  a  kinderdergarten 
)nnal  school,  a  year's  experience  in  teaching  either  in  a  kindergarten  or 
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a  primary  school,  and  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano ;  to  be  eligible  to  a 
position  in  a  primary  or  grammar  school,  a  teacher  must  have  had  a 
course  in  a  high  school,  a  course  in  a  normal  school,  and  a  year's  experi- 
ence in  teaching;  to  be  eligible  to  a  position  in  a  high  school,  except  in 
the  manual  training  department  of  the  manual  training  school,  a  teacher 
must  be  a  college  graduate.  Equivalent  preparation  may  be  accepted. 
Preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  as  shown  by  years  of  study,  and  ex- 
perience as  shown  by  years  of  teaching,  may  be  considered  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  teachers  at  the  time  of  their  nomination. 

Two  months  after  a  teacher  has  been  nominated  to  a  position  in  a 
kindergarten  or  any  school  below  the  position  of  principal  or  master  in  a 
high  or  a  grammar  school,  two  experienced  teachers  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  school  in  which  the  nominee  is  to  serve,  are  designated 
by  the  superintendent  to  examine  the  teachers  so  nominated,  while  at 
work,  and  they  report  in  writing  to  the  superintendent;  these  reports, 
together  with  the  testimonials  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tions and  character  of  the  teacher  so  examined  and  of  all  other  nominees, 
are  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  and  are  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  members  of  the  Board  only. 

The  committee  on  teachers  considers  all  nominations  made  by  the 
superintendent.  This  committee  confers  with  the  superintendent,  con- 
siders the  reports  of  the  examiners  designated  by  him,  makes  further 
inquiry  at  discretion  and  reports  to  the  Board. 

Any  nomination  referred  to  the  committee  on  teachers,  unless  con- 
firmed, lapses  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  not  counting  the  summer 
vacation.  A  teacher  who  has  failed  of  confirmation  is  not  to  be  nominated 
to  a  similar  position  within  two  years,  except  on  the  approval  of  the 
committee  on  teachers. 

This  committee  inquires  and  reports  to  the  Board  in  executive  ses- 
sion as  to  the  success  of  any  teacher  in  the  employment  of  the  city  when 
so  requested  by  any  member  of  the  Board  or  by  the  superintendent,  and 
no  teacher  under  such  inquiry  receives  the  regular  increase  of  salary 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  teachers  may  visit  other 
schools  to  observe  the  discipline  and  instruction.  They  may  be  required 
to  attend  teachers'  meetings  or  courses  of  instruction  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing for  one  hour  a  week.  Such  meetings  may  be  held  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings during  term  time  or  at  such  other  time,  not  in  school  hours,  as  the 
superintendent  may  direct.  Meetings  in  addition  to  those  indicated 
above  may  be  held  by  the  superintendent  or  may  be  called  by  him,  on 
request  of  directors  in  special  subjects. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  ANTI-CIQARETTE  LEAQUE 

The  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge  in  conjunc- 
on  with  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Cigarette  League  should  receive  the 
)nimendation  and  the  support  of  all  who  would  protect  our  boys  from 
>ntracting  a  habit  that  unfits  them  for  school  duties  and  that  makes 
3J8  mean  instead  of  manly. 

The  leagues  at  the  Kelley,  Putnam,  and  Wellington  schools  have  en- 
)lled  most  of  the  boys  in  those  schools.  Many  of  the  members  have 
iken  such  interest  in  the  purpose  for  which  the  league  exists  that  they 
ave  persuaded  others  to  join^  and  by  their  influence  and  example  have 
revented  those  who  have  joined  from  falling  out.  Other  leagues  are  to 
3  formed. 

The  law  that  prohibits  selling  or  givipg  cigarettes  to  children  is 
ear.     Jt  is  expressed  in  a  few  words  and  is  as  follows : — 

ACTS   OF   1901,  CHAPTER  373. 

JT   ACT   TO    PROHIBIT    THE   SALE   OR    GIFT    OF    CIGARETTES    TO    ANY    PER- 
SON   UNDER   THE   AGE    OF    EIGHTEEN   TEARS. 

Section  1.  Ko  pejson  shall  sell  a  cigarette  to  any  person  under  the  age  of 
gbteen  years. 

Sect.  2.  No  person  other  than  the  minor's  parent  or  guardian  shall  give  a 
garette  to  any  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Sect.  3.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars.  • 

Sect.  4.    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

This  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced  everywhere.  The  school  strives 
)  hearten  the  boys  for  life's  work  and  for  life's  trials.  The  person  who 
bUs  cigarettes  to  school  boys  is  tearing  down  what  the  school  is  building. 

The  city  spends  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  improvement  of 
le  youth. 

The  citizens  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  teachings  of  the  school  to  be 
ullified  by  the  acts  of  those  who  sell  or  give  cigarettes  to  our  boys  in 
efiance  of  the  law. 
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Substitutes. 

The  pay  of  a  substitute  teacher  in  a  high  school,  who  is  employed  temporarily, 
is  $2.50  a  day ;  if  employed  one  month  or  more,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $500,  $000,  or  $700 
a  year,  the  sum  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent,  who  shall  consider  the 
experience  of  the  teacher  and  the  position  to  be  filled,  in  fixing  the  sum. 

The  pay  of  a  teacher  who  is  employed  temporarily  as  a  substitute  in  a  grammar 
school,  a  primary  school,  or  a  kindergarten,  is  $1.00  a  session;  if  employed  one 
month  or  more,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $450  a  year. 

Special  Teachers  and  Officers. 

Director  of  Music $2,000  00 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Music 800  00 

Director  of  Drawing 2,000  00 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Drawing 800  00 

Director  of  Nature  Study  (three-fifths  time) 1,000  00 

Director  of  Physical  Training 950  00 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  in  the  High  Schools       ....  050  00 

Director  of  Sewing 700  00 

Teachers  of  Sewing 650  00 

Superintendent  of  Schools 3,500  00 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools 1,350  00 

Agent  of  the  School  Committee 2,350  00 

Truant  Officers  (four  are  employed) 1,000  00 

Secretary  of  the  School  Committee 400  00 

Page  of  the  School  Committee 25  00 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  I^atln  School 650  00 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  English  High  School        ....  650  00 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Kludge  Manual  Training  School     .        .  ^  650  00 

Evening  Schools. 

Principal  of  High  School                per  evening $4  00 

Principal  of  Elementary  Schools      **        *»               3  00 

Teachers  in  Drawing  Schools           **        u                3  OQ 

Teachers  In  High  School                  a        ^i               2  00 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools      *»        *»               1  50 
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MASSACHUSETTS  ANTI-CIQARBTTE  LEAQUB 

The  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge  in  conjunc- 
m  with  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Cigarette  League  should  receive  the 
•mmendation  and  the  support  of  all  who  would  protect  our  boys  from 
ntracting  a  habit  that  unfits  them  for  school  duties  and  that  makes 
IJ8  mean  instead  of  manly. 

The  leagues  at  the  Kelley^  Putnam,  and  Wellington  schools  have  en- 
lied  most  of  the  boys  in  those  schools.  Many  of  the  members  have 
ken  such  interest  in  the  purpose  for  which  the  league  exists  that  they 
Lve  persuaded  others  to  join^  and  by  their  influence  and  example  have 
evented  those  who  have  joined  from  falling  out.  Other  leagues  are  to 
I  formed. 

The  law  that  prohibits  selling  or  givipg  cigarettes  to  children  is 
)ar.     Xt  is  expressed  in  a  few  words  and  is  as  follows : — 

ACTS   OF   1901,  CHAPTER  373. 

H  ACT    TO    PROHIBIT    THE   SALE   OR   GIFT    OF    CIGARETTES    TO    ANY    PER- 
SON   UNDER   THE   AGE    OF    EIGHTEEN   TEARS. 

Section  1.  No  pejson  shall  sell  a  cigarette  to  any  person  under  the  age  of 
ghteen  years. 

Sect.  2.  No  person  other  than  the  minor's  parent  or  guardian  shall  give  a 
garette  to  any  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Sect.  3.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars.  • 

Sect.  4.    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

This  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced  everywhere.  The  school  strives 
0  hearten  the  boys  for  life's  work  and  for  life's  trials.  The  person  who 
iells  cigarettes  to  school  boys  is  tearing  down  what  the  school  is  building. 

The  city  spends  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  improvement  of 
;be  youth. 

The  citizens  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  teachings  of  the  school  to  be 
iiuUified  by  the  acts  of  those  who  sell  or  give  cigarettes  to  our  boys  in 
lefiance  of  the  law. 
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THB  DEMAND  FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  enrolls  a  large  number  of  boys 
who  would  not  continue  their  studies  in  a  secondary  school  if  the  courses 
offered  were  entirely  academic.  These  boys  are  being  fitted  for  larger 
usefulness  in  life  by  their  training  at  this  school.  In  the  Kindge  Manual 
Training  School,  however,  the  emphasis  is  clearly  on  the  academic  side, 
and  the  manual  training,  being  of  a  general  character,  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  preparation  for  particular  vocations.  The  school  does,  however, 
give  its  students  such  a  drill  and  such  a  right  attitude  toward  work  that 
young  men  who  have  had  this  training  have  little  difficulty  in  securing 
desirable  employment  at  good  wages. 

In  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  general  and  college  coursea 
in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  five  periods  a  week  out  of  the 
thirty  are  given  to  shop  work,  and  in  the  second  year  ten  perioda  out  of 
the  thirty  are  given  to  this  work.  In  the  commercial  course  five  periods 
out  of  thirty  are  given  to  shop  work  in  each  of  the  four  years.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  on  the  academic 
side. 

The  popularity  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School^  which  by  its 
instruction  develops  manual  along  with  mental  power,  clearly  proves  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  schools  where  the  study  of  processes  and  of  the  uses 
of  tools  is  a  part  of  the  work. 

Schools  should  be  established  for  boys  who  have  a  grammar  school 
education  or  its  equivalent,  in  which  the  instruction  from  the  start  shall 
have  definite  bearing  upon  vocation  and  in  which  the  industrial  training 
shall  have  quite  as  much  time  allotted  to  it  as  is  given  to  academie 
studies. 

The  general  training  given  by  secondary  schools  does  not  appeal  to 
parents  whose  boys  must  shortly  be  fitted  to  earn  their  livelihood.  There 
is  a  demand  for  schools  in  which  the  training  shall  be  particular  and 
shall  have  definite  reference  to  special  trades  and  employments.  Such 
schools  if  under  State  control  could  be  so  located  as  to  accommodate  the 
young  men  from  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  is  arranging 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  this  character.  Such  schools  when 
established  will  offer  opportunities  which  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  large 
numbers  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  are  not  attracted  by  thecoorses 
of  study  now  offered  in  the  high  schools. 
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[L  H.   FLETCHER,  MASTER  OP  THE  THORNDIKE  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL 

Ir.  Ruel  H.  Fletcher,  master  of  the  Thorndike  Grammar  School, 
ated  his  fiftieth  class  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1907.  The  occasion 
Qade  memorable  by  the  tributes  paid  to  Mr.  Fletcher.  After  the 
nas  had  been  awarded,  Edward  A.  Counihan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  the  sub-com- 
)  in  charge  of  the  Thorndike  School,  who  is  himself  one  of  Mr. 
tar's  graduates^  took  charge  of  the  exercises.     Mr.  Counihan  spoke 

own  experience  as  a  pupil  in  the  Thorndike  School,  and  his  tribute 
.  Fletcher,  coming  as  it  did  from  one  who,  having  been  a  pupil  in 
ihool,  is  now  the  committee  in  charge,  was  especially  appropriate, 
bonihan  then  read  the  resolutions  in  honor  of  Mr.  Fletcher  that  he 
repared  for  the  school  committee.  On  behalf  of  the  graduates  he 
ited  to  Mr.  Fletcher  a  purse  containing  a  sum  of  money,  and  also 
lollars  in  gold  from  the  pupils  of  the  school.     Other  addresses  were 

by  Hon.  Walter  C.  Wardwell,  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Rev.  John 
en.  Rev.  Lawrence  J.  Glynn,  Col.  John  D.  Billings,  representing  the 
nar  masters,  and  William  C.  Bates,  superintendent  of  schools. 
At.  Fletcher's  response  was  in  grateful  appreciation  of  the  support 
I  had  for  half  a  century  from  citizens,  from  officials,  from  associate 
3rs,  and  from  pupils. 

?he  following  preamDle  and  resolutions,  submitted  by  Mr.  Counihan 
dopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote  of  the  committee  at  the  meeting 
ne,  1907,  show  the  honor  in  which  Mr.  Fletcher  is  held  in  the  city 
\  he  has  served  so  long. 

The  occurrence  of  any  important  event  which  rounds  to  completion 
:  century  of  earnest  and  productive  service  for  the  public  welfare  de- 
3  more  than  ordinary  recognition. 

$uch  an  event  marks  the  exercises  of  the  Thorndike  Grammar  School 
r,  and  we  therefore  should  not  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  unnoticed. 
)n  this  twentieth  of  June,  1907,  the  honored  master  of  this  school 
Dts  his  fiftieth  graduating  class  from  this  particular  school,  the  mem- 
)f  which  have  received  their  diplomas  from  the  hands  of  His  Honor 
[ayor. 

Ruel  H.  Fletcher,  the  principal  of  the  Thorndike  Grammar  School, 
I  our  city  of  Cambridge,  through  its  school  committee,  desires  now 
Dor,  was  appointed  in  the  year  1857  as  master  in  the  identical  school 
3  he  has  ever  since  been  located.  He  had  previously  been  a  teacher 
3  town  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  from  which  place  he  was  called  to  this  city. 
The  history  of  his  tireless  service  as  an  educator  in  our  city,  though 
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LONGFELLOW   DAY 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  twenty -seventh  of  February, 
the  schools  celebrated  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birthd 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  There  was  no  session  in  the  aftem( 
order  that  pupils  of  the  upper  grades  might  attend  "The  Children's  E 

Every  room  in  every  school  in  the  city  had  such  exercises  as 
suited  to  the  age  of  the  children.  The  programs  of  all  the  schools 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  and  are  to  be  preserved 
valued  record  of  one  of  the  special  occasions  in  which  the  schools 
had  part. 

Two  of  the  programs  will  show  the  character  of  the  celebrati< 
the  schools.  The  first  is  the  program  that  was  followed  at  one  ( 
mixed  schools  when  all  the  children  were  assembled  in  the  hall : — 


1. 

Ebading. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  letter  to  the  schools  of  Cine 
when  asked  to  celebrate  his  birthday  with 

2. 

Eeading. 

An  Autograph  Letter.  This  was  written  to  a 
bridge  teacher  by  Mr.  Longfellow.  It  was  I 
to  a  teacher  in  this  school  and  was  read  b 
with  comments. 

3. 

Recitation. 

Children 

4. 

Recitation. 

The  Children's  Hour 

5. 

Recitation. 

The  Psalm  of  Life 

6. 

Singing. 

.  The  Bridge 

7. 

Recitation. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Song 

8. 

Declamation. 

Excelsior 

9. 

Recitation. 

To  the  River  Charles 

10. 

Solo. 

Sing  me  to  Sleep 

11. 

Recitation. 

The  Rainy  Day 

12. 

Recitation. 

The  Village  Blacksmith 

13. 

Recitation. 

Selections  from  Hiawatha 

14. 

Singing. 

The  Ship  of  State 

16. 

Recitation. 

The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis 

16. 

Singing. 

Stars  of  the  Summer  Night 

17. 

Recitation. 

The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs 

The  following  is 

the  order  of  exercises  in  a  primary  school : — 

1. 

Song. 

The  Cambridge  Hymn 

2. 

Recitation. 

Hiawatha's  Sailing 

3. 

ReCITATION. 

The  Children's  Hour 

4. 

Song. 

Owlet  Song 
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5. 

Reading. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperos 

5. 

Recitation. 

The  Village  Blacksmith 

r. 

SONO. 

Lullaby. 

1. 

Recitation. 

Short  Sketch  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Life 

1. 

Reading. 

ChUdren 

• 

Exercise. 

Mounting  of  Pictures  of  Mr.  Longfellow  on  Pupils' 
Booklets 

, 

Singing. 

America. 

. 

Exercise. 

Salute  to  the  Flag 

At  <'  The  Children's  Hour  "  in  the  afternoon  about  thirteen  hundred 
pils  from  the  upper  grades  of  the  public  and  private  schools  listened 
an  address  by  Bishop  Lawrence  who  presided,  and  to  readings  by  Mr. 
larles  T.  Gopeland.  The  selections  read  by  Mr.  Copeland  were  a  part 
"Hiawatha"  and  all  of  "Paul  Bevere's  Ride."  The  following  songs 
)re  sung  by  Mrs.  Laura  Comstock  Littlefield :  **  The  Children's  Hour,'' 
Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  "The  Arrow  and  the  Song,"  "The  Old 
lock  on  the  Stairs,"  "Beware,"  and  "A  Serenade."  Mr.  H.  Lambert 
Murphy,  the  leader  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  sang  "  Hiawatha's  Death 
mg  "  and  "  My  Bark  Canoe."  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  children 
ing  "  Excelsior." 

At  the  celebration  at  Sanders  Theatre  in  the  evening,  a  chorus  of 
apils  from  the  high  schools,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Ihapman,  the  director  of  music  in  the  Cambridge  schools,  rendered  "  The 
tillage  Blacksmith." 
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CONCERNING  SOME  CHANGES 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  pupils  from  leaving  school 
before  graduation  unless  sickness  or  family  necessity  compels  them  to  do 
80.  Two  meetings  were  held  in  September,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
high  schools,  the  other  of  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools,  at  which 
the  importance  of  keeping  pupils  in  the  schools  until  the  end  of  the  conne 
was  discussed.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  pupil  who  is 
poor  in  his  work,  who  is  slow,  who  is  discouraged,  or  who  is  poor  in  con- 
duct, especially  needs  the  heartening,  the  help,  the  leading  into  better 
ways  of  life  that  the  school  must  give  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  work  for 
which  it  exists.  For  there  is  no  weaker  thing  that  the  school  can  do  than 
to  advise  those  pupils  whose  natural  development  is  slow  to  withdraw 
from  school  and  so  go  out  into  life  handicapped  by  lack  of  mental  devel- 
opment. It  is  true,  too,  that  the  pupil  whose  conduct  is  poor  is  the  one 
who  especially  needs  the  saving  help  of  the  school  to  keep  him  from  fall- 
ing into  a  worse  condition. 

Knowing  that  many  pupils  would  leave  the  high  schools  and  the 
grammar  schools  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  efforts  to  retain  them, 
the  teachers  and  superintendent  agreed  to  study,  so  far  as  x>ossible,  the 
case  of  every  pupil  who  should  leave  the  schools  after  the  adjustments  of 
organization  had  been  made  for  the  year. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October  lists  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  each  grammar  room  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  after  that  date  whenever  a  pupil  left  one 
of  the  high  schools  or  grammar  schools  the  case  was  reported  to  the  super, 
intendent,  care  being  taken  to  learn  and  report  upon  the  reason  why  the 
pupil  left  school.  In  the  ten  weeks  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
Christmas  vacation,  sixty-three  pupils  withdrew  from  the  high  schools* 
Forty  of  these  were  in  the  tenth  grade,  ten  in  the  eleventh,  eight  in  the 
twelfth,  three  in  the  thirteenth,  and  two  in  the  fourteenth  grade. 

Sixteen  left  to  go  to  work,  and  eight  to  help  at  home.  Thirteen  with- 
drew on  account  of  poor  health,  and  eleven  because  of  failure  to  keep  up 
in  their  studies.  Six  moved  out  of  the  city;  five  went  to  commeroiBl 
schools ;  two  left  because  of  poor  conduct ;  one  withdrew  to  be  married, 
and  one  was  transferred  to  another  high  school  in  the  city. 

In  these  ten  weeks  three  hundred  fourteen  children  in  the  grammar 
schools  left  the  place  in  which  they  were  when  the  special  report  of  enroll- 
ment was  made.  Of  these,  seventy-four  were  in  the  fourth  grade,  fiftf- 
six  in  the  fifth,  sixty-nine  in  the  sixth,  sixty  in  the  seventh,  thirty-three 
in  the  eighth,  and  twenty-two  in  the  ninth  grade. 
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The  ten  weeks  under  oonsideratiim  are  a  fourth  of  the  school  year. 
f  the  changes  are  at  the  same  rate  for  the  whole  of  the  year,  twelve  hun- 
red  pupils,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  either  leave  the  Cambridge  schoc^  or  are  changed  to  other 
shools  in  the  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  more  about  the  children  who  are  discharged 
cm  the  grammar  schools. 

Of  the  three  hundred  fourteen  cases  reported,  eighty-eight  were  trans- 
rred  to  other  schools  in  Cambridge  either  because  the  families  of  which 
ey  were  members  had  moved,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  because  they  were 
und  to  be  attending  schools  in  districts  to  which  they  did  not  belong, 
lirty-eight  went  to  Boston,  twenty-two  to  Somerville,  and  twelve  to 
her  towns  and  cities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston.  Thirty-eight 
mt  to  other  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  greater 
)8ton  and  sixteen  went  out  of  the  State.  Thirty-nine  went  to  work  in 
srcantile  or  manufacturing  establishments,  twen4y-one  left  to  help,  at 
me,  eight  went  to  parochial  or  private  schools,  two  went  to  Europe, 
d  one  died.  Included  in  the  three  hundred  fourteen  were  twenty-nine 
10  had  failed  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade  to  which  they  had  been  pro- 
>ted  on  trial  and  so  were  returned  to  the  next  lower  grade. 

In  the  ten  weeks,  seventy-four  pupils  went  from  the  grammar  schools 
Cambridge  to  the  grammar  schools  of  greater  Boston,  and  about  an 
ual  number  came  from  those  cities  and  towns  to  Cambridge.  This  in- 
cates  that  about  three  hundred  go  from  Cambridge  to  greater  Boston, 
id  about  three  hundred  come  to  Cambridge  from  greater  Boston  in  a 
hool  year. 

These  pupils  whether  they  go  from  us  or  come  to  us  call  for  sympathy 
\A  for  special  care.  To  the  other  members  of  the  family  it  may  make 
fctle  difference  if  they  live  in  one  city  this  month  and  in  another  city 
Bit  month,  but  for  the  children  it  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  often  diffi- 
lit  for  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  educational  arrangements  that 
iffer  so  essentially  in  the  cities  and  towns  that  make  up  the  metropolitan 
istrict.  A  pupil  who  comes  from  the  eighth  grade,  for  instance,  in 
mother  city  may  find  himself  placed  in  the  seventh  grade  in  Cambridge, 
bile  one  who  goes  from  the  eighth  grade  in  Cambridge  to  the  very  city 
X)m  which  the  other  pupil  came  may  find  his  place  in  the  seventh  grade, 
X).  All  this  may  happen  and  does  happen  because  the  courses  of  study 
re  so  differently  arranged. 

The  difficulty  of  placing  pupils  who  come  from  Boston  to  Cambridge 
still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  regular  course  in  the  elemen- 
ry  schools  of  Boston  is  now  eight  years,  while  in  Cambridge  it  is  nine 
ars. 
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CAMBRIDGE  TEACHERS'   CLUB 

The  ofiBcers  of  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Club  for  the  school  year 
1907-1908  are  as  follows  :— 

President,  William  F.  Bradbury 
Vice-President,  Mary  I.  Vinton 
Treasurer,  H.  Warren  Foss 

Secretary,  Maria  L.  Baldwin 

Executive  Committee,  Mary  E.  Towle, 

Mary  A.  Rady,  Caroline  A.  Leighton 

The  club  helps  both  the  professional  and  the  social  life  of  the 
teachers. 

By  lectures,  by  musical  entertainments,  and  by  social  meetings  it 
brings  into  more  cordial  relations  those  who  are  associated  in  school 
work. 

The  club  took  fine  notice  of  the  day  on  which  Ex-Superintendent 
Cogswell  was  eighty  years  of  age.  It  was  agreed  that  all  the  members  of 
the  teaching  corps  should  call  at  the  office  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session  to  meet  Mr.  Cogswell  in  the  place  where  so  much  of  his  work 
had  been  done.  Mr.  Cogswell  was  not  told  that  a  celebration  of  his 
birthday  had  been  planned,  and  he  was  asked  to  go  to  the  office  on  a 
matter  of  business. 

There,  for  nearly  two  hours  in  the  place  that  had  been  his  work 
room,  and  which  had  been  decorated  with  flowers  and  palms,  Mr.  Cogs- 
well was  greeted  by  city  officials,  by  teachers,  and  by  friends. 

The  occasion  w^as  another  expression  of  affection  and  respect  for  one 
who,  having  voluntarily  laid  aside  the  severe  burdens  of  school  adminis- 
tration, yet  continues  to  help  and  hearten  us  by  his  interest  in  boys  and 
girls  and  by  his  good  will  toward  all  who  are  carrying  forward  his  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM   C.   BATES. 
Svperinteyidtnt  of  Public  Schools. 
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In  School  CoMMiTTSSy  February  20,  1908. 
Onleredy  That  the  report  of  the  superintendent  as  read  and  outlined 
Y  him  be  accepted  and   adopted  as   the  annual   report  of  the  school 
ommittee  for  1907,  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  append  the 
ames  of  the  school  committee  thereto. 

SANFORD   B.   HUBBAKD. 

Sr4iretary, 

Members  of  the  School  Committee  for  1907 

WALTER   C.    WARD  WELL,   Chairman  ejr  officio, 
WARREN   P.   ADAMS  SHERMAN   R.    LANCASTER 

GEORGE   W.    BICKNELL  JAMES   A.   LEW 

LA.WRENCE   G.   BROOKS  WILLIAM  TAGGARD  PIPER 

CAROLYN   P.   CHASE  J.    HENRY   RUSSELL 

EDWIN   L.   CHENEY  FRANK   E.   SANDS 

EDWARD   A.   COUNIHAN,   Jr.         JOSEPH   E.    SHARKEY 
ADA    K.    KINSMAN  JOHN    E.   SOMERS 

ROBERT  WALKER 
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BOOKS   OF   INTEREST  TO   TEACHERS 
The  following  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  by  the  librarian  of  tbe 

Cambridge  Public  Library,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Ayer,  for  use  by  the  teaohen 
of  the  public  schools.  It  is  arranged  to  bring  out  special  topics  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  include  some  of  the  representative  aids  to  teachers  in  all 
subjects.  Teachers  are  welcome  to  consult  the  books  on  the  shelves  in 
the  stack. 

EDUCATIONAL,  GENERAL 

Allen.    Home,  school,  and  vacation.    1907 370.4-AL5 

Ascham.    The  scholemaster.    1884 370-A823 

Baker.    Education  and  life.    1900 870.4-B17 

Boone.    Science  of  education.    1904 970-B64 

Briggs.    Routine  and  ideals.    1904 370.4-B761 

School,  college,  and  character.    1901 370.4- 876 

Butler.    Tbe  meaning  of  education.    1898 370.4-B97 

Butler,  ed.    Education  in  the  United  Stotes.    2  v.    1900     .  .  370.4-B973 

Chancellor.    Motives,  ideals,  and  values  in  education.    1907     .       .  370.1-C38 

Comenius.    The  great  didactic.    1896 370-073 

Orbispictus.    1887 370-C731 

Currie.    Principles  and  practice  of  common  school  education.    188-  370-C93 

Davidson.    Rousseau  and  education  according  to  nature.    1898  370-D28 

De  Garmo.    Interest  and  education.    1902     .       .       .       .       .       .  370-DS6 

Dewey.    The  school  and  society.    1899 370.4-D51 

Dutton.    Social  phases  of  education  in  the  school  and  the  home.  1899  370.4-D99 

Eliot.    Educational  reform.    1898 370.4-£l4 

Felkin.    Introduction  to  Ilerbart*s  science  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion.   1895 370.1-F33 

Fitch.    Educational  aims  and  methods.    1900 370.4-Ffi5 

Fletcher,  ed.    Sonnenschein's  cyclopaedia  of  education.    1889  .       .  370.3-F63 

Hanus.    Educational  aims  and  educational  values     1899   .  .  370.4-E19 

A  modern  school.    1904 370.4-H191 

Hart.    Studies  in  American  education:    1895 370.4-H25 

Henderson.    Education  and  the  larger  life.    1902         ....  370.4-H38 

Herbart.    Outlines  of  educational  doctrine.    1901        ....  870-H41 

Home.    Philosophy  of  education.    1904 370.1-HT8 

Huxley.    Science  anil  education.    I8i)4 370.4-H98 

Kay.    Education  and  educators.    ISSfi 370-K18 

Kiddle  and  Schem,  eds.    Cyclopaedia  of  education.    1877    .       .       .  370.3-K63 

Dictionary  of  educatfon  and  instruction. 

Based  upon  the  Cyclopcedia  of  education.    1881  .       .       .  370.3-K532 

Locke.    Some  thoughts  concerning  education.    1880    ....  370-L79 

Lyttelton,  and  others.    Thirteen  essays  on  education.    1891    .       .  370.4-L99 
McMurry.    Elements  of  general  method,  based  on  the  principles  of 

llerbart.    1903      .        .        .' 370.1-M22 

Mann.    [Life  and  works  of  Horace  Mann.    Ed.  by  Mrs.  Mann.]  5  v. 

1891 370.a-M313 

Moncrieff.    A  book  about  dominies.    1869 370.4-M74 

Montaigne.    Education  of  children.    1899 370-M76 
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D,  comp.      Educational  mosaics:    a  collection  from  many 
rriters  (chiefly  modern)  of  thoughts  bearing  on  educational 

[uestions  of  the  day.    1887 370-M82 

ay.    Essays  educational.    By  Brother  Azarias.    1896      .       .  370.4-M91 
The  rebuilding  of  old  commonwealths.    [Southern  states.] 

902 370.4-P14 

-son,  comp,    Patterson's  college  and  school  directory  of  the 

Jnited  Stotes  and  Canada.    1906 R 

.    Contributions  to  the  science  of  education.    1886  .       .  370.4-P291 

—  Lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  education.    18S4            .  370.4-P29 
«.    Thoughts  and  experience  in  and  out  of  school.    1900  370.i-P32 

turanz.    Philosophy  of  education.    1893 370.1-'R72 

3au.     Emile;   or  concerning  education.     Tr.    by   Eleanor 

Worthington.    1888 370-R7662 

Emile ;  or,  treatise  on  education.    Tr.  by  W.  H.  Payne. 

»9.i 37(>-R7661 

skerath.    Jesuit  education.    1903 370-Soh98 

ng.    Education  and  the  higher  life.    1890 370.4-Spl6 

—  Means  and  ends  of  education.    1901 S70.4-Spl63 

—  Opportunity,  and  other  essays  and  addresses.    1900  370.4-Spl62 

—  Thoughts  and  theories  of  life  and  education.    1901 .  370.4-8pl64 
9r.    Education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.    1898  .  370-Sp3 

r.    Debateable  claims:  essays  on  secondary  education.    1898  370.4-T17 

—  Some  observations  of  a  foster  parent.    1899  ....  370.4-T171 
Philosophy  of  education.    1885 370.1-T18 

Growth  in  education.    1907 370-T97 

IT.    Discussion  in  education.    1899 370.4- W15 


HISTORY  OF   EDUCATION 


r.    Educational  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    1898  370.9-B19 

.    Education  in  the  United  States.    1889 370.9-B64 

iyr6.    History  of  pedagogy.    1888 370.9-C73 

rly.    Syllabus  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  education,  with 

lelected  bibliographies.    2  v.    1902 370.9-C89 

ion. .  Aristotle  and  ancient  educational  ideals.    1892       .       .  370.9-D28 

Education  of  the  Greelc  people,  and  its  influence  on 

jivilization.    1894 370.9-D281 

r.    History  of  education  in  the  United  States.    1904        .  370.9-D52 

an.    Twelve  lectures  on  the  history  of  pedagogy.    1874  .  370.9-H12 

History  of  education.    1901 370.9-K32 

i.    Historical  survey  of  pre-Christian  education.    1895    .  370.9- L37 

-  Studies  in  the  history  of  educational  opinion  from  the 

•enaissance.    1903 370.9-L371 

•e.    Source  book  of  the  history  of  education  for  the  Greek 

and  Roman  period.    1901 370.9- M75 

-  Text-book  in  the  history  of  education.    1905  .  370.9-M751 

»6.    The  educational  ideal.    1895 370.9-M92 

jr.    History  of  education.    1893 370.9-P16 

.    Essays  on  educational  reformers.    1890 370.9-Q4 

.    History  of  education.    1899 370.9-Se3 

Alcuin  and  the  rise  of  the  Christian  schools.    1892        .       .  370.9- W52 
vard.    Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  other  humanist  educators. 

897 370.9-W87 
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TEACHING  AND  METHODS 

Abbott.    The  teacher.    1884 371-Ab2 

Bagley.    Classroom  manaf^ement.    1907 317-B14 

Baldwin.    Art  of  school  management.    1881 371- B19 

Psychology  applied  to  the  art  of  teaching.    1892        .       .  871-B191 

Barnett.    Common  sense  in  education  and  teaching.    1899       .       .  371-B261 

Barnett,  ed.    Teaching  and  organisation.    1897 371-B26 

Beale,  and  others.    Work  and  play  in  girls'  schools.    1898  .       .       .  371-B36 

Blakiston.    The  teacher:  hints  on  school  management.    1879.       .  371- B58 

Brooks.    Normal  methods  of  teaching.    1887 371.3-B79 

Compayr6.    Jjectures  on  pedagogy.    1890 371-C73 

De  Qarmo.    The  essentials  of  method.    1899 371.3-D36 

Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.    1896         ....  371.4-D36 

Dodd.    Introduction  to  the  Herbartian  principles  of  teaching.    1898  371.4-D66 

Fitch.    Lectures  on  teaching.    1887 371-F55 

Froebel.    The  education  of  man.    1892 371.4-F92 

Gilbert.    The  school  and  its  life.    1906 371-G37 

Herbart.    A  B  C  of  sense-perception,  and  minor  pedagogical  works 

1896 371.4-H41 

Hill.    Seven  lamps  for  the  teacher's  way.    1904 371-H55 

Hinsdale.    Art  of  study.    1900 371.3-HB9 

Hughes.    Froebel's  educational  laws  for  all  teachers.    1898  .  371.4-H87 

Mistakes  in  teaching.    1889 371-H87 

Johonnot.    Principles  and  practice  of  teaching.    1891  .       .  371-J66 

Kiddle,  and  others.    How  to  teach.    1877 371.3-K53 

Landon.    Principles  and  practice  of  teaching  and  class  manage- 
ment.   1894 371-Ii23 

School  management.    1903 371-L231 

McMurry  and  Morton.    Methodof  the  recitation.    1903     .       .       .  371.3-M229 

Page.    Theory  and  practice  of  teaching.    1885 371-P14 

Parker.    Notes  of  talks  on  teaching.    1891 371-P221 

Patrick.    Elements  of  pedagogics.    1895 371- P27 

Pestalozzi,    How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children.    1894      .       .       .  371.4-P43 

Leonard  and  Gertrude.    1885 P437L 

Pinloche.    Pestalozzi  and  the  foundation  of  the  modern  elementary 

school.    1901 371.4-P65 

Prince.    Courses  and  methods.    1886 371.3-P93 

Putnam.    Manual  of  pedagogics.    1895 371-P98 

Kosenkranz.    Pedagogics  as  a  system.    1872 371-R72 

Salmon.    Art  of  teaching.    1898 371-Sa3 

Schjcffer.    Thinking  and  Iftarning  to  think.    1901        ....  371-Schl 

Search.    An  ideal  school.    1901 371-Sel 

Smith.    Systematic  methodology.    1900 371-Sm5 

Successful  teaching:  fifteen  studies  by  practical  teachers.    1906      .  371-Sul2 

Swett.    Methods  of  teaching.    1880 371-Sw4 

Thiing.    Theory  and  practice  of  teaching.    1883  .       .       .       .       .  371-T41 

Tompkins.    Philosophy  of  school  management.    1895  .       .  371-T59 

White.    Elements  of  pedagogy.    1886 371-W68 

School  management.    189.3 371.5-W58 

Wilson:    Pedagogues  and  parents.    1904 370.4-W69 

Winterburn.    Methods  in  teaching.    1907 371-W73 

Wyman.    Progress  in  school  discipline.    1867 371.5-W98 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Aber.    An  experiment  in  education.    1897 372- Ab3 

Arnold.    Waymarks  for  teachers.    1895 372-Ar6 

Bryant.     How  to  tell  stories  to  children.    1905 372-B84 

Stories  to  tell  to  children.    1907 372-B841 

Comenius.    School  of  infancy.    1893 372-073 

Currie.    Principles  and  practice  of  early  and  infant  school  educa- 
tion.   1887 372-C93 

George.    The  plan  book.    Intermediate  grades.    3  v.    1899-1900      .  372-G29 

The  plan  book     Primary.    3v     1897-98        ....  37iJ-G291 

Johnson.    Education  by  plays  and  games.    1907   .       .  '     .               .  372-.J63 
Malleson.    Notes  on  the  early  training  of  children.    1897  .       .       .  372-M29 
National  education  association.    Report  of  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen on  elementary  education.    1895 372-N21 

Oppenheim.    Development  of  the  child.    1898 372-Op5 

Warner.    The  nervous  system  of  the  child.    1900        ....  372-W241 

Studyof  children  and  their  school  training.    1897     .       .  372-W24 

Willis  and  Farmer     Month  by  month  books.    3  v.    1904    ,       .  372- W67 
Wiltse.    Place  of  the  story  in  early  education,  and  other  essays. 

1902 372-W71 


KINDERGARTEN 


372.2- B25 
372.2-B31 
372.2- B621 


372.2-F921 

372.2-F9212 
372.2- F92 

372.2-F9211 


Barnard,  ed.    Kindergarten  and  child  culture  papers.    1884 

Bates.    Kindergarten  guide.    1897 

Blow.    Letters  to  a  mother  on  the  philosophy  of  Froebel.    1899 

Symbolic  education:  a  commentary  on  Froebel's  "Mother 

play."    1894 372.2-B62 

Boston  collection  of  kindergarten  stories.    4th  ed.    1904    .       .       .  •     372.2-B65 
Froebel.    Education  by  development:  the  second  part  of  the  Peda- 
gogics of  the  Kindergarten,    1899 

Mottoes  and  commentaries  of  Friedrich  Froebel's  "Mother 

play."    1895 

Pedagogics  of  the  kindergarten.    1895 

Songs  and  music  of  Friedrich  Froebel's  "  Mother  play.'* 

1895 

Gregory.      Practical    suggestions    for    kindergartens,    primary 

teachers,  aud  mothers.    1893 372.2-G86 

Hailman.    Kindergarten  culture.    1873 372.2-H12 

Harrison.    Study  of  child-nature  from  the  kindergarten  standpoint. 

1892 

Two  children  of  the  foothills.    1900 

Hubbard,  camp.    Merry  songs  and  games  for  the  use  of  the  kinder- 
garten.    1887 372.2-1186 

Kiiege.    The  child,  its  nature  and  relations:  an  elucidation  of 

Froebel's  principles  of  education.    1872 372.2-K89 

Lindsay.    Mother  stories.    4th  ed.    liK)3 372.2- UU 

More  mother  stories.    1905 372.2-L()4l 

Marenholtz-Bulow.    The  child  and  child-nature.    1894       .  372.2-M33 

Palmer.    Twelve  songs  for  kindergarten  and  primary  schools.    1905       372-P18 
Poulsson.     Holiday  songs  aud  every  day  songs  and  games.    1904     .       372.2- P86 

In  the  child's  world.    1893 372.2-P8t)l 

Nursery  finger  plays.    1893 372.2-P8(>2 

Riggs.    Children's  rights.    1892 372.2-K44 


372.2-H24 
372.2-H2411 
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RiRgs.  6(7.     The  kindergarten.    18»3 372.2-R4il 

Riffgs  avid  Smith.     Froebel's  gifts.    1895 372.2-R4411 

; Froebers  occupations.    1896 372.2-R441S 

Kindergarten  principles  and  practice.  ♦(There- 
public  of  childhood,  v.  3.)    1896 372.2-R4418 

Sage  and  Cooley.    Occupations  for  little  fingers.    1905  .       .  371.4-Sal3 

Shirreff.    The  kindergarten  at  home 372.2-Sh61 

The  kindergarten:  principles  of  Froebel's  system  and 

their  bearing  on  the  education  of  women.    1889        .       .       .  372.2-Sh6 

Smith.    Children  of  the  future.    1898 372.2-Sm6 

Walker.    Varied  occupations  in  string  work.    1896     ....  372.2-W151 

Varied  occupations  in  weaving.    1895 372.2- Wl5 

Walker  and  Jenks.    Songs  and  games  for  little  ones.    1887       .       .  372.2-W1147 

Wiltse.    Kindergarten  stories  and  morning  talks.    1898     .       .       .  372.2-W71 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Bradbury.    The  Cambridge  high  school:  history  and  catalogue. 

With  ite  early  history  [1847-56],  by  Elbridge  Smith.    1882       .  379-C14 
Brown.    The  making  of  our  middle  schools :  an  account  of  second- 
ary education  in  the  United  States.    19(Ki 379-B81 

Chancellor.    Our  schools:   their  administration]  and  supervision. 

1904 379-C36 

Craik.    The  State  in  its  relation  to  education.    1884    ....  379-C845 

Dodge.    Our  common  school  system.    1880 379-D663 

Eliot.    More  money  for  the  public  schools.    1903 379-El43 

Hinsdale.    Horace  Mann  and  the  common  school  revival  in  the 

United  States.    1898 370-n59 

Hughes.    The  making  of  citizens:  a  study  in  comparative  educa- 
tion.   1902 379-H87 

Johnson.    Old-time  schools  and  school-books.  "1904     ....  379-J621 

Martin.    Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system.    1894  379- M36 
National  educational  association.    Report  of  the  committee  of  ten 

on  secondary  school  studies.    1894 37f^N21 

Palmer.    The  New  York  public  school.    1905 379-P18 

Pickard.    School  supervision.    1890 379-P58 

Kice.    Public-school  system  of  the  United  States.    1893      .        .        .  379-K36 

Koark.    Economy  in  education.    1905 379- R53 

Rollins.    School  administration  and  municipal  government.    1902  .  379-R65 

Ware.    Educational  foundations  of  trade  and  industry.    1901.       .  379-W22 


TEACHING   OF   SPECIAL   SUBJECTS 
READING 

Bedlam.    Suggestive  lessons  in  language  and  reading  for  primary 

schools.    18J)7 372-B14 

McMurry.    Special  method  in  primary  reading  and  oral  work  with 

stories.    1903 372-M22 

Laing.    Heading.    1901 372-L14 

LANQUAQE  AND   LITERATURE 

Bain.    On  teaching  English.    1887 »08-B16 

Bates.    Talks  on  teaching  English.    1906 807-B3il 

Carpenter  andothers.    Teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  school. 

1903 420-C22 
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ohing  of  English  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 

1902 

rature  and  life  in  school.    1906    . 

B  teaching  of  German  in  secondary  schools. 

of  teaching  and  studying  languages.    1892 

'caching  the  language-arts.    1896 

.    Literature  in  elementary  schools.    1907 

Special  method  in  the  reading  of  complete 

\  in  the  grades  of  the  common  school.    1903 

lentary  study  of  English.    1896    . 

3tical  study  of  languages.    1900  . 


428-C47 

807-C67 

430.7-069 

407-G72 

407-H69 

807-M13 

807-M22 
807-R64 
406-Sw3 


NATURE   STUDY   AND  SCIENCE 

>  nature-study  idea.    1903 507-B15 

le  spirit  of  nature  study.    1907 607- B48 

►f  books  on.    In  Cambridge  Public  Library  BuUetiiit 

1901 .        .  R 

ure  study  with  common  things :  an  elementary  labora- 

ftnual.    1904 580.7-C24 

^ersity.    College  of  Agriculture.    Teachers'  leaflets  on 

<tudy,  Nos.  1-22.    1896-1901 507-C81 

lines  in  nature  study  and  history.    1900  ....  507-En3 

le  teaching  botanist.    1899 680.7-G15 

ff  to  teach  natural  science  in  public  schools.    1895        .  507-1124 

ure  study  and  life.    1902 507-H66 

ance  elementary  science :  part  2  of  Systematic  science 

jaching.    1900 507-H831 

ematic  science  teaching.    1894 507-H83 

s'ature  study  for  the  common  schools.    1892    .        .        .  507- J 13 

.  A.    Special  method  in  arithmetic.    1905         .        .        .  511-M222 
—    Special  method   in  elementary  science   for  the 

common  school.    1904 507-M22 

i.  B.    Nature  study  lessons  for  primary  grades.    1905  .  507-M225 

Hill.    Nature  study :  a  pupil's  text-book.    1905    .        .  507-Ov2 
all.    Teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  second- 

ools.    1902 540.7-Sm5 

ching  of  elementary  mathematics.    1900  ....  510.7-Sm5 

ture  study  in  elementary  schools.    1897    ....  507- W69 


HYQIENE   AND  SANITATION 

chool  gymnastics  with  light  apparatus.    1901 
School  gymnastics,  free  hand.    1902    .... 

iene  of  the  schoolroom.    1903 

Bailey.    School  sanitation  and  decoration.    1899  . 

raded  physical  exercises.    1901 

acher's  manual  of  physical  exercises.    1894     . 
hool  and  industrial  hygiene.    1880     .... 

A  drill  book  for  elementary  schools.    1901  . 
ts  emergency  and  hygiene  association.    Six  lectures 

jhool  hygiene.    1886 

sical  nature  of  the  child  and  how  to  study  it.    1899 

lysical  education.    1906 

ol  hygiene.    1901 

Gymnastic  stories  and  plays  for  primary  schools.    1 


371.7-B22 

371.7-B221 

371.7-B27 

371.6-B94 

371.7-C67 

613.7-H26 

613-L63 

371.7-L68 

6ia-M38 

612-R79 

613.7-Sa71 

371.7-Sh2 

613.7-St7 
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MANUAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

Gilman  and  Williams.    Seat  work  and  industrial  occupation:  a 

practical  course  for  primary  grades.    1905 372-G42 

Ham.    Manual  training.    1886 371.4-Hir 

Hapgood.    School  needlework.    1898 646-H2U 

Herrick.    Meaning  and  practice  of  commercial  education.    1904  650.7-H4S- 

Hildretli.    Clay  modeling  in  the  school-room.    1892     ....  372-H54 
Jackson  aud  Daugherty.    Agriculture  through  the  laboratory  and 

the  school  garden.    1905 630.7-J12 

Knapp.    Raphia  and  reed  weaving,  including  also  cardboard  and 

paper  construction.    1902 372- K73 

I^rsson.    Elementary  sloyd  and  whittling.    1900         ....  371.i-L32 
Massachusetts.    Manual  training  commission.    Report  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  existing  systems  of  man- 
ual training  and  industrial  education.    1893       ....  371.4-M3» 

Person.    Industrial  education.    1907 (507-P43 

Rich.    Paper  sloyd  for  primary  grades.    1905 372-R37 

Salomon.    Slojd  in  the  service  of  the  school.    1888      ....  691-Sa32 

Teacher^s  hand-book  of  slojd,  as  practised  and  taught  at 

Naas.    2ded.    1900 e94-Sa3 

Theory  of  educational  sloyd.    2d  ed.    1900      . .       .       .  694-Sa31 

Stetson.    Technical  education.    1874 607-St4 

Tadd.     New  methods  in  education:  art,  real  manual   training, 

nature  study.    1899 371.4-T18 

Wilson,  ed.    Handbook  of  domestic  science  and  household  arts  for 

use  in  elementary  schools.    1900 640- W69 

Woodward.    The  manual  training  school.    1887   .  .       .  '     .  371.4-W8T: 

ART  AND  SCHOOL   ARCHITECTURE 

Briggs.    Modern  American  school  buildings.    1899      ....  727-B76 
Emery.    How  to  enjoy  pictures,  with  a  chapter  on  pictures  in  the 

schoolroom.    1898 750-£m3 

Hemenway.    How  to  make  school  gardens.    1903        ....  716-H37 
Miller.    Children's  gardens  for  school  and  home :  a  manual  of  co- 
operative gardening.    1904 716-M61 

Walker.    Instructive  and  ornamental  paper  work.    1901    .       .       .  746- W15 

Wheelwright.    School  architecture.    1901 727-W67 

Wilson.    Picture  study  in  elementary  schools.    2  v.    1899-1900        .  707-We9 


HISTORY 

Allen.    Topical  studies  in  American  history.    New  ed.    1899  ..       .  973- Al5 
American  colonial  life.  List  of  books  on.    In  Cambridge  Public 

Library  Bulletin,  February,  J90J R 

Barnes.    Studies  in  general  history.    1886 907-B26 

Bourne.    Teaching  of  history  and  civics  in  the  elementary  and  the 

secondary  school.    1902 907-B68 

ChanninganciHart.    Guide  to  the  study  of  American  history.    1896  973-C361 

Goodrich.    Topics  on  Greek  and  Roman  history.    1900      .       .       .  938-G62 

Gordy  and  Twitchell.    Pathfinder  in  American  history.    1893         .  973-G659I 

Hart,  ed.    American  history  told  by  contemporaries.   4  v.    1897-1901  973-H261 

Source-book  of  American  history.    1903       ....  97S-H2511 

Hinsdale.    How  to  study  and  teach  history.    1894       ....  907-H09 

Kendall,  ed.    Source-book  of  English  history.    1904    ....  942-K33 
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Lee.    Source-book  of  English  history.    1900 942-L61 

McMurry.     Special  method  in  history.     [Grades  below  the  high 

school.]    1903 907-M22 

Xew  England  history  teachers'  association.    A  history  syllabus  for 

secondary  schools.    1904 907-N44 

Wilson.    United  States  history  in  elementary  schools.    1899    .  g07-W69 


GEOGRAPHY 


Frye.  The  child  and  nature :  geography  teaching  with  sand  model- 
ling.   1892 

King.    Methods  and  aids  in  geography.    1889 

McMarry.    Excursions  and  lessons  in  home  geography.    1904  . 

Special  method  in  geography,    1904     .       .       .       .       , 

— ■ Teacher's  manual  of  geography,  to  accompany  Tarr  and 

McMurry's  series  of  geographies.    1904    . 

• —    Type  studies  from  the  geography  of  the  United  States. 

First  series.    1904 

Parker.    How  to  study  geography.    1890 

Redway.    The  new  basis  of  geography.    1901 


910.7-P94 
910.7-K68 
910.7-M222 
910.7-M221 

910.7-M22 


910.7-M223 

910.7-P22 

910.7-R24 


EDUCATIONAL   BIOGRAPHY 

Arnold.    Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  their  influence  on 

English  education.    By  Fitch.    1897 B-Ar66fi 

^meDius.    John  Amos  Comenius,  bishop  of  the  Moravians :  his  life 

and  educational  works.    By  Laurie.    1885 B-C733L 

Davidson.    Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson.     Ed.  by  Knight.    1907  B-D284k 

Froebel.    Froebel  and  education  by  self-activity.    1893  .       .  B-F922b 

^aRill.    Sixty-five  years  in  the  life  of  a  teacher.    1906  .  B-M273 

Mann.    Life  of  Horace  Mann.    By  Mrs.  Mann.    1865  ....  B-M313 

■ Horace  Mann,  the  educator.    By  Winship.    1896  .       .       .  B-M313w 

Pe«talozzi.    Life  and  work.    By  Guimps.    1892 B-P437g 

7— Life,  work,  and  inftuence.    By  KrUsi.    1875    .       .       .  B-P437k 

fierce.    John  D.  Pierce,  founder  of  the  Michigan  school  system. 

By  Hoyt  and  Ford.    1905 B-P613h 

kinship.    Great  American  educators,  with  chapters  on  American 

education.    1900 920- W73 


PSYCHOLOGY   AND  CHILD  STUDY 

Baldwin.    Dictionary  of  philosophy.    4  v.  in  3.    1901-6 
"^  Elementary  psychology  and  education.    1887    . 

^mpayr^.    Elements  of  psychology.    1890    .... 
^xter  and  Garlick.    Psychology  in  the  schoolroom.    1898 

^*n.   Adolescence.    1904.    2v 

^       Youth:  its  education,  regimen  and  hygiene.    1906 
^lleck.    Education  of  the  central  nervous  system.    1902 
Harris.    Psychologic  foundations  of  education.    1898 
James.   Talks  to  teachers  on  psychology.    1899    . 
"^ttdd.   Genetic  psychology  for  teachers.    1903 
^fkpatrick.    Fundamentals  of  child  study.    1904 
MoFRan.    Psychology  for  teachers.    1898        .... 
Hiiosterberg.    Psychology  and  life.    1899      .... 
(VShea.    Dynamic  factors  in  education.    1906 
Patrick.    Psychology  for  teachers.    1901 


R 

160-B192 

150-C73 

150-1)52 

ISO-HU 

150-H141 

150- H 151 

150-H24 

150-J2311 

150-.J88 

150-K63 

150-M82 

150-M92 

150-Os4 

15(>-P27 
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Preyer.    Mental  development  in  the  child.    1893 

Mind  of  the  child.    2  v.    1888-89       . 

Shinn.    Notes  on  the  development  of  a  child.    1893-99 
Smith,  ed.    Aspects  of  child  life  education.    1907 
Sully.    Outlines  of  psychology.    1891 

Studies  of  childhood.    1896    . 

Teacher's  handbook  of  psychology.    1897 

Taylor.    Study  of  the  child.    1898     . 
Thorndike.    Educational  psychf>logy.    1903  . 

Elements  of  psychology.    1905   . 

Tracy.    Psychology  of  childhood.    1896  . 


15a 
100- 
150- 

isa 

150- 
150^ 
150- 
150- 
150- 
150- 
150- 


MORAL  AND   ETHICAL  EDUCATION 

Abbott.    Gentle  measures  in  the  management  of  the  young.    1872  173- 

Adler.    Moral  instruction  of  children.    1892 377- 

Du  Bois.    Point  of  contact  in  teaching.    1901 288- 

Garrison.    Parables  for  school  and  home.    1897 170- 

Gilman  and  Jackson.    Conduct  as  a  fine  art :  laws  of  daily  conduct, 

by  Gilman;  character  building,  by  Jackson.    1891     .       .       .  170- 

Griggs.    Moral  education.    1904 377- 

Hughes.    Loyola  and  the  educational  system  of  the  Jesuits.    18Q2.  377- 

Jenks.    Citizenship  and  the  schools.    1906 370. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND    READING  LISTS 

Baker.    Descriptive  guide  to  the  best  fiction,  British  and  Ameri- 
can, including  translations  from  foreign  languages.    1903       .  R 

History  in  fiction.    2  v R 

Buffalo  public  library.     Class-room  libraries  for  public  schools 

listed  by  grades.    1902 02a- 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh.    Graded  and  annotated  catalogue 
of  books    ...    for  the  use  of  the  city  [Pittsburgh]  schools. 

1900 R 

Columbia  university.     Books  on  education  in   the   libraries  of 

Columbia  university.    1901 016. 

Dixson,  comp.    Comprehensive  subject  index  to  universal  prose 

fiction.    1897 016. 

Field.    Fingerposts  to  children's  reading.    1907 028- 

Granger,  ed.    An  index  to  poetry  and  recitations.    1904    .       .       .  R 

Griswold.    Descriptive  list  of  books  for  the  young.    1895  .  .  028- 

Hewins,  comp.    Books  for  boys  and  girls.    1904 028- 

Hodgkins.    Guide  to  the  study  of  nineteenth  century  authors.    1889  016.i 

Kroeger.    Guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  reference  books.    1902      .  028- 

Monroe.    Bibliography  of  education.    1897 016.; 

New  international  encyclopsedia.    Courses  of  reading  and  study 

[Suppl.  vol.]    1905 R 

Sargent.    Reading  for  the  young.    1890-96 028- 

Winchester.    Five  short  courses  of  reading  in  English  literature. 

1892 016. 

PERIODICALS  AND  ANNUALS 

Education.    28  v.    1908 R 

Educational  review.    Vols.  1-date.       33  vols.    1891-1907    .       .       .  370. 
Massachusetts.    Board  of  education.    lst-70th  annual  report.    70  v. 

bound  in  57.    1838-1907 37& 
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''^Mhusetts.    Commission  on  industrial  edacation.    Ist  report. 

19W 607-M38 

^OQti  educational  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses.   1874,  1892-93,  1899- 

1907.    12  V 370.ft-N21 

— Yearbook   and    list  of  active 

incmbers.    5  v.    1903-1907 370.6-N211 

'fe  study  review.    VoU.  I-date.    1905-1907    3v 505-N22 

8<^'cal  seminary.    Vols.  1-date.    14  vols.    1891-1907   .       .       .       370.5-P34 
*^  review:  a  journal  of  secondary  education.    Vols.  1-date. 

Wvols.    189^-1907 370.5-Soh61 

^  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the  commissioner 

or  (I8e9)_(iate.    65  v.    1870-1907 379-Un3 
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1908 


William  Taggard  Piper,  President 

♦Mr.  Warren  P.  Adams,  12  Sumner  Road 

♦Rev.  George  W.  Bicknell,  D.  D.,  330  Harvard  Street 
Lawrence  G.  Brooks,  Esq.,  8  Francis  Avenue 

♦Mrs.  Carolyn  P.  Chase,  19  Lancaster  Street 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Cheney,  3  Clinton  Street 
Edward  A.  Counihan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  130  Otis  Street 
Miss  Ada  R.  Kinsman,  16  Arlington  Street 

♦Dr.  Sherman  R.  Lancaster,  5  Pleasant  Street 
Mr.  James  A.  Lew,  40  Magee  Street 
Mr.  William  Taggard  Piper,  179  Brattle  Street 
J.  Henry  Russell,  Esq.,  176  Hancock  Street 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Sands,  22  Avon  Street 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sharkey,  259  Elm  Street 
Dr.  John  E.  Somers.  1979  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Rev.  Robert  Walker,  74  Fourth  Street 


Sanford  B.  Hubbard,  Secretary  and  Agent 
William  E.  McAnaul,  Page 

Regular  meetings  of  the  school  committee  are  held  on  the  third 
irsday  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
-LiAM  C.  Bates       ....    Residence,  13  Forest  Street 

Office  Hours 

city  hall 

From  4  to  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  school  davs 


^Elected  at  lar^ 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Teachers — Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Somers. 

Text-Books — Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bicknell, 
and  Mr.  Sharkey. 

Sdwolhouses — Mr.    Somers,    Mr.    Lancaster,    Mr.    Cheney,    Mr. 
Counihan,  and  Mr.  Sands. 

High  Schools — Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Piper,  Mrs.  Chase,  Mr.  Brooks, 
and  Mr.  Counihan. 

Training  School — Mr.   Sands,   Mr.   Walker,   Miss  Kinsman,    Mr. 
Cheney,  and  Mr.  Somers. 

Kindergartens — Mrs.  Chase,  Mr.  Lew,  Mr.  Walker,  Miss  Kinsman, 
and  Mr.  Sharkey. 

Evening  Scliools — Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Chase,  Mr.  Lew, 
and  Mr.  Adams. 

Special  Studies — Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Sharkey,  Mr.  Lew,  Miss  Kins- 
man, and  Mr.  Counihan. 

Rules — Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Counihan. 

Finance — The  President,  ex  officio,  Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr.  Sands. 

Supplies — Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Brooks. 


THE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  schools  are  assigned  to  individual  members  of  the  school 
committee  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Adams — ^The  Agassiz,  the  Felton,  and  the  Riverside. 

To  Mr.  Bicknell — The  Harvard,  and  the  Merrill. 

To  Mr.  Brooks — The  Holmes,  and  the  Houghton. 

To  Mrs.  Chase — ^The  Peabody. 

To  Mr.  Clieney — The  Parker,  and  the  Roberts. 

To  Mr.  Counihan — The  Gore,  and  the  Thomdike. 

To  Miss  Kinsman — ^The  Boardman,  and  the  Willard. 

To  Mr.  Lancaster — The  Morse,  and  the  Tarbell. 

To  Mr.  Lew — The  Webster. 

To  Mr.  Piper — The  Gushing,  the  Lowell,  and  the  Russell. 

To  Mr.  Russell — The  Fletcher,  and  the  Gannett. 

To  Mr.  Sands — The  Reed,  the  Shcpard,  and  the  Wyman. 

To  Mr.  Sharkey — The  Kelley,  and  the  Otis. 

To  Mr.  Somers — The  Ellis,  and  the  Sleeper. 

To  Mr.  Walker — The  Lassell,  the  Putnam,  and  the  Taylor. 

The  kindergartens  are  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Kindergartens. 


Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1908 


ompliance  with  Section  44  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board, 
rintendent  herewith  submits  his  third  annual  report,  it  being 
ear  ending  December  31,  1908: 


Population  op  Cambridge. 
.      20,473        1885 
.      29,112       1895 
.      47,838       1905 


59,660 
81,643 
97,434 


School  Census. 
iber  of  children  in  the  city  five  years  old  or  more,  but  less 
ien. 

jn  in  Mav^  .  .  8J2S  1905  (taken  in  September)  .  15,858 
?ninMay)  .  .  10,957  1907  (taken  in  September)  .  16,110 
n  in  May)      .        .       12,869        1908  (taken  in  September)  .       16,594 


Schools  and  Classrooms 
December,  1908. 

1 


:hool     . 

High  School 

Manual  Training  School 

ir  Schools     . 

\T  and  Primary  Schools 

'  Schools 

artens  . 

Industrial  School 

Drawing  Schools 

High  School       . 

Elementary  Schools 
umber  of  Day  Schools 
umber  of  classrooms  for  Day  Schools 
umber  of  Evening  Schools 
umber  of  classrooms  for  Evening  Schools 


Classrooms  in  use 


1 

1 

5 

13 

15 

16 

1 

2 

1 

4 


16 

14 

15 

71 

154 

78 

16 

4 

4 

11 

33 

52 

364 

8 

52 


lis  school  has  a  library,  a  chemical  laborator>',  a  physical  laboratory,  a  lectxire  room, 

,  an  assembly  hall,  and  recitation  rooms. 

lis  school  has  an  assembly  hall,  a  lecture  room,  a  chemical  laborator>',  a  physical 

drawing  room,  and  recitation  rooms, 
lis  school  occupies  three  buildinjjs  and  has  an  assembly  hall,  chemical  and  physical 
drawing  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  and  rooms  for  various  kinds  of  shopwork, 
mr  of  these  schools  have  assembly  halls. 
ne  of  these  have  assembly  halls. 
ese  schools  and  the  industrial   classes  in  the  evening  elementary  schools  are  carried 

direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education. 
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Number  op  Teachers  in  the  Day  Schools. 

The  directors  of  ipecial  studies  and  the  teachers  of  sewing  are  included  in  the  totals.] 


Latin 

Enf^lish 

Rindge 
Manual 

Grammar 

Kinder- 

December 

School 

High 
School 

Training 
School 

Schools 

Schools 

gartens 

To^-i 

1904 

23 

24 

19 

187 

142 

29 

4  Z 

1905 

24 

24 

22 

191 

144 

32 

♦4-2 

1906 

25 

25 

22 

199 

143 

31 

♦4-= 

1907 

25 

26 

25 

199 

143 

31 

♦4^ 

1908 

23 

t27 



24 

200 

141 

30 

♦4^ 

*Pour  unassigned  teachers  are  included  in  the  totals  for  1905,  1906,  and  1907.  anc 
unassigned  teachers  and  one  consulting  teacher  in  the  total  for  1908. 
fTwenty-six  regular  teachers  and  one  consulting  teacher. 


Attendance  at  All  the 

Day  Schools. 

Year 

Nxmibcr  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Nimibcr 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  ccnt=:^ 
of  Attcnda-^ 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

16,257 
16.381 
16.740 
16,803 
17,135 

14,454 
14,606 
14.907 
14,957 
15,214 

13,361 
13.550 
13.855 
13.878 
14,144 

92.4 
92.8 
92.9 
92.8 
92.9 

Attendance  at  the  Latin  School. 


Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Year 

Registered 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1904 

516 

487 

465 

95.5 

1905 

564 

531 

506 

95.2 

1906 

577 

530 

508 

95.8 

1907 

544 

489 

471 

96.3 

1908 

547 

506 

487 

96.2 

Attendance  at  the  English  High  School. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

556 
550 
570 
594 
584 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

605 

595 
619 
666 
640 

530 
525 
545 
570 
560 

95.4 
95.5 
95.8 
95.9 
95.8 

REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Attendance  at  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School. 
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Year 

Number  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Attendance 

Percent 
of  Attendance 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

351 
426 
489 
475 
549 

315 
396 
440 
428 
489 

302 
377 
417 
409 
461 

95.9 
95.1 
94.7 
95.6 
94.2 

Attendance  at  the  Grammar  Schools. 


Year 

Ntunber  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

7.322 
7.457 
7,412 
7,869 
7,909 

0,701 
6,713 
6.887 
7.192 
7,283 

6,316 
6,331 
6,508 
6,783 
6,892    . 

94.3 

94.3 
94.5 
94.3 
94.6 

Attendance  at  the  Primary  Schools. 


Year 


Number  of  Pupils 
Registered 


1904 

6,534 

1905 

6,359 

1906 

6,682 

1907 

6.324 

1908 

6,562 

Average  Number 
Belonging 


5.705 
5,629 
5,738 
15.551 
5,653 


Average  Daily 
Attendance 


5.194 
5.173 
5,273 
5,092 
5,171 


Per  cent 
of  Attendance 


91.0 
91.9 
91.9 
91.7 
91.5 


Attendance  at  the  Kindergartens. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

929 
980 
.     961 
925 
928 

690 
787 
742 
703 
699 

554 
638 
604 
553 
573 

80.2 
81.1 
81.3 
78.7 
81.9 
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Number  op  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  op  the  Latin  School. 

Course,  5  years. 


Year 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Boys 


67 
61 
67 
64 
88 


Average  Age 

14 

years 

5  months 

14 

years 

6  months 

14 

years 

2  months 

14 

years 

3  months 

14 

years 

2  months       1 

Girls 


91 
92 
85 
85 
71 


Average  Age 


14  years  7  months 
14  years  8  months 
14  years  2  months 
14  years  3  months 
14  years  5  months 


Number  op  Pupils  Graduated  prom  the  Latin  School. 
Cottrse,  5  years. 


Year 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Boys 

Average  Age 

Girls 

Average  Age 

19 
40 
27 
22 
27 

18  years    1  month 
18  years  11  months 
18  years    6  months 
18  years  11  months 
18  years    8  months 

31 
30 
32 
35 
35 

18  years  9  months 
18  years  7  months 
18  years  8  months 
18  years  4  months 
18  years  8  months 

Number  op  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  op  the  English  Hi- 

School. 


Year 

Boys 

1904 

24 

1905 

10 

1906 

17 

1907 

4 

1908 

4 

_ 

Average  Age 

14  years  5  months 
14  years  6  months 
14  years  6  months 
13  years  4  months 
13  years  3  months 


Girls 


186 
209 
233 
254 
256 


Average  Age 


15  years  0  months 
14  years  6  months 
14  years  11  months 
14  years  10  months 
14  years  11  months 


Number  op   Pupils  Graduated  from  the   English   High  School. 


Year 


1004 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Boys 

12 
13 

7 
11 

7 


Average  Age 


18  years    7  months 

18  years  10  months 
17  years    7  months 

19  years     1  months 
17  vears  10  months 


Girls 


64 
61 
67 
108 
67 


Average  Age 


18  years  9  months 
18  years  9  months 
18  years  5  months 
18  years  7  months 
18  years  3  months 
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Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  op  the  Rindgb  Manual 
Training  School,  with  the  Number  op  Graduates. 


Year 

Admitted 

Average  Age 

Graduated 

Average  Age 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

194 
199 
167 
203 
205 

15  years    0  months 
15  years    0  months 

14  years  11  months 

15  years    0  months 
15  years    0  months 

30 
32 
45 
33 
51 

18  years  3  months 
18  years  7  months 

18  years  9  months 

19  years  0  months 
18  years  8  months 

Dumber  op  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 


Year 

Grammar 
Schools. 
Courve, 
6  years 

Average  Age 

Schools. 
Course. 
3  years 

Average  Age 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

708 
720 
713 
735 
753 

14  years  10  months 
14  years  10  months 
14  years    9  months 
14  years    9  months 
14  years    9  months 

1,444 
1,427 
1,609 
1,467 
1,543 

9  years  6  months 
9  years  6  months 
9  years  5  months 
9  years  5  months 
9  years  6  months 

Length  of  Time  in  Completing  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Grammar 

Schools. 


Year 

In  4  years 

In  5  years 

In  6  years 

In  7  years  or  more 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

6  i)er  cent 

7  per  cent 

28  per  cent 
28  per  cent 
27  per  cent 
27  per  cent 
24  per  cent 

52  per  cent 

53  per  cent 

51  per  cent 
50  per  cent 

52  per  cent 

15  per  cent 
13  per  cent 

16  per  cent 

17  per  cent 
17  i)er  cent 

Length   op  Time  in  Completing  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Primary 

Schools. 


In  less  than 

Year 

3  years 

In  3  years 

1904 

6  per  cent 

54  per  cent 

1905 

3  per  cent 

60  per  cent 

1906 

5  per  cent 

58  per  cent 

1907 

4  per  cent 

61  per  cent 

1908 

5  i)er  cent 

64  per  cent 

In  3J  years 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
4  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
3  per  cent 


In  4  years 

24  per  cent 

21  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
23  per  cent 

22  per  cent 


In  4i  years 
or  more 


10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

9  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
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Number  op  Pupils  in  the  Latin  School.  December,  1908. 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Percent 

Fourteenth 

25 
26 
60 
67 

87 

245 

31 
45 
56 
76 
73 

280 

56 

71 

106 

132 

160 

526 

.107 

Thirteenth 

.135 

Twelfth 

.202 

Eleventh 

.251 

Tenth 

.305 

Total 

Number  op  Pupils  in  the  English  High  School,  December,  1908. 


Grade 

Girls 

Percent 

Thirteenth 

86 

101 

165 

225 

5 

582 

This  school  is  for  ^Is 
only.  It  became  a  girls' 
school,  September    17, 
1908. 

.148 

Twelfth 

.174 

Eleventh 

.283 

Tenth 

.387 

Specials 

.008 

Total 

Number  op  Pupils  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  December, 


Grade 


I 


Boys 


Thirteenth 
Twelfth... 
Eleventh . . 
Tenth 

Total.... 


Percent 


82 
108 
169 
195 

554 


'  This  school  is  for  boys 
jonly.  It  became  a  part 
of  the  public  school  sys- 
!tem,  January  1,  1899. 


.148 
.195 
.305 
.352 


Number  op  Pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  December,  1908. 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Percent 

Ninth 

314 
59 
448 
81 
588 
657 
100 
758 
155 
759 

3.919 

401 
57 
460 
76 
568 
642 
121 
647 
176 
659 

3.807 

716 
116 
908 
157 

1,156 

1,299 
221 

1,405 
331 

1.418 

7,726 

.093 

D 

.015 

Eighth 

.117 

C 

.020 

Seventh 

.150 

Sixth 

.168 

B 

.028 

Fifth   

.182 

A 

.043 

Fourth. 

.184 

Total 

RBPOKT  OF  SCHOOL  COMMflTBS  15 

NUMBBR   OF    PUFILS    IN    THB    PRIMARY   SCHOOLS,    DeCBMBBR,    190& 


Gimde 

Boys 

Gkk 

t 

Total 

PM-oant 

lird 

cond 

rst 

920 

928 

1.217 

. . :      3.065 

818 

854 

1,0*28 

1.738 
1.782 
2.245 

5.765 

.302 
.309 
.389 

Total 

2.700 

Number  op 

Pupils 

AND  Teachers 

IX    THE 

Kindergartens. 

Year 

Boys 

t 

'             Girls 

Total 

Number  of 
Teachers 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

415 
398 
404 
427 

i             419 

!             402 

376 

440 

■ 

834 
800 
780 
867 

32 
31 
31 
30 

TENDANCE    AT    THE    EVENING    HiGH    AND    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS    PROM    OC- 
TOBER 14.  1907,  TO  March  20,  1908,  not  Including  the  Attendance 
AT  THE  Industrial  Classes  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 


Number 
Refnstered 


ening  High. .  .  . 
tnam  Evening, 
berts  Evening. 
ipard  Evening, 
'bster  Evening. 

Total 


389 
712 
819 
106 
236 

>.262 


Avenge 

Number  of 

:     Graduates 

185 

i           26 

296 

25 

299 

i           38 

60 

i            12 

93 

1           13 

933 


114 


Beginning  with  October  14.  1907.  the  two  evening  drawing  schools,  the  Evening  Industrial 
X>1  at  the  Kindge  Manual  Training  School  building,  and  the  classes  in  dressmaking  and 
inery  at  the  evening  elementary  schools  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachu- 
i  Commission  on  Industrial  Education. 

attendance  at   the   Evening  Industrial  and  Drawing  Schools  and 
Industrial  Classes  prom  October  14,  1907,  to  March  20,  1908. 


Number 
Registered 

93 
78 
64 
161 
173 
88 
58 

715 

Average 

Attendance 

Number  of 
Graduates 

lustrial 

chanical  Drawing 

57 
47 
30 
64 
61 
48 
17 

324 

3 
5 

?e-hand  Drawing 

6 

tnam  Industrial  Classes 

berts  Industrial  Qasses 

spard  Industrial  Classes 

'bster  Industrial  Classes 

Foul 

14 
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Number   op   Pupils   in   the    Private   Schools   in   Cambridge,   Inclusi^i^' 
those  in  the  parochial  schools. 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

3,711 

4,047 

4.100 

4,068 

4,227 

4,01— =4 

Number  op  Age  and  Schooling  Certificates  Issued. 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

565 
*655 

578 
*859 

6()() 
*749 

851 
*1.137 

868 
*857 

63-      <) 
♦53 8 

♦Issued  to  minors  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1902. 


Cost  op  Instruction  in  the  Day  Schools. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  superintendent,  supervisor,  agent,  clerks,  and  truant  officers. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Year 

Teachers  in 

Pupils  in 

December 

December 

1902 

417 

14,747 

1903 

428 

14.935 

1904 

435 

15,075 

1905 

*451 

15,364 

1906 

*459 

15,475 

1907 

*464 

'        15,580 

1908 

*459 

16,019 

1 

Average  Number' 

of  Pupils  for 

Year  Ending 

in  June 


ToUl  Cost 


C«=»«t 


14,244 
14,397 
14,454 
14,606 
14.907 
14.957 
15,214 


$343,787  00        $24    14 


349,179  80 
356.406  89 
366,448  39 
377,343.02 
385,927  00 
374,000  99 


24  25 

24  66 

25  09 
25  31 
25  80 
24  58 


Cost  of  the   Day  Schools. 

Cost  of  instruction,  of  text-books  and  supplies,  of  incidental  expenses,  of  the  care  of  truants. 
of  the  care  of  schoolhouses,  and  of  the  transportation  of  pupils. 


Year 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

loon 

1907 
1908 


Number  of 
Teachers  in 
December 


417 
428 
435 
♦451 
*459 
*4()4 
*459 


Number  of 
Pupils  in 
December 


14,747 
14.935 
15,075 
15,304 
15,475 
15.5S0 
16,019 


1  Average  Number! 
of  Pupils  for 
Year  Ending    ' 

I  in  June 


'I 


14,244 
14.397 
14.454 
14. ()()() 
14,907 
14,957 
15,214 


Total  Cost 


$427,356  71 
429,554  39 
450,310  44 
462,412  09 
464,529  43 
488,636  18 
477,286  82 


♦F'our  unassigned  teachers  are  included  in  ihc  totals  for  10O5.  1906,  and  1907,  and  fi^** 
unassigned  teachers  and  one  consulting  teacher  in  the  total  for  1008. 
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•ST  OP  Instruction  in  the  Evening  Schools,  Including  the  Industrial 
Schools  which  have  been  Carried  on  Under  the  Direction  op  the 
Massachusetts  Commission    on  Industrial  Education 
since  October  14,  1907. 


k'ear 

Drawing 

Industrial 

High 

Elementary 

Total 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

$1,343  00 
1,491  00 
1,647  00 
1,274  00 
1,342  00 

iiso '66 

788  00 

831  00 

1,474  00 

$1,577  50 
1,709  00 
1,830  00 
1,380  00 
1,839  00 

$5,708  00 
6,436  00 
7,440  50 
5,587  00 
7,980  00 

$8,628  50 
9,816  00 

11,705  50 
9,072  00 

12,635  00 

nancial  Statement  op  Expenditures  Made  by  the  School  Committee 
From  December  1.  1907.  to  December  1,  1908. 


>st  of  instruction $386,635  99 

>st  of  text -books  and  supplies 22,514  24 

>6t  of  care  of  buildings,  including  heat  and  light         .  79,455  94 

xpended  for  care  of  truants 2,564  99 

upended  for  incidentals 2,102  18 

xpended  for  care  of  flags 268  10 

xpended  for  transportation  of  pupils 321  00 

xpended  for  equipment  for  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  2,570  16 

xpended  for  repairs  to  buildings,  etc 26,796  55 

xpended  for  furniture 2,087  61 

xpended  for  vacation  schools 1,791   18 

mount  expended  for  all  school  purposes  excepting  new  buildings  $527,107  94 
educting  from  the  above  the  amount  received  for  the  tuition  of 
State  Minor  Wards,  $794.50,  the  tuition  of  non-resident 
pupils,  $7,107.01,  the  amount  received  for  the  sale  of  and 
damages  to  books,  $743.89,  and  the  amount  received  for  the 
sale  of  old  material  in  the  building  department,  $31.93  8.077  33 

he  net  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  is $518,430  01 

he  evening  drawing  schools,  the  Evening  Industrial  School  and  the  dress- 
making and  millinery  classes  in  the  evening  elementary  schools  have 
been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education  since  October  14,  1907,  and  for  the  winter  of 
1907-1908  the  total  cost  of  these  schools  was  $5,717.52;  the  city  has 
filed  a  claim  for  the  reimbursement  of  one-half  of  this  amount,  in  accord- 
ance with  Chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1900. 

"he  city  has  expended  on  the  Wellington  School  building  $11,097.81  to 
December  1,  1908,  to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  the  fire  of  February 
10,  and  to  enlarge  and  rebuild  the  part  of  the  building  toward  Lincoln 
Street.     The  city  council  has  appropriated  $85,000  for  this  purpose. 
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TABULAR  VIEW 
Decbmb&k  :ii,  1908. 


1  of  School 


Latin . 


English  High. 


Tudien 


William  F,  Bradbury. 

John  L  Phinney 

Cecil  T.  D«rr>* 

William  J.  Sands 

Alfred  R.  Wightman. 

Jennie  S.  Spring,  .... 

Helen  M   Albee 

Alice  C.  Baldwin 

Almira  W.  Bates 

Margaret  S,  Bradbury 

Isabel  S,  Burton 

Alice  D.  Chamberlain, 

Margaret  C,  Cotter. . . 

Caroline  Drew. ....... 

Elixal^th  B.  Fland<*rs 
I  Margaret  ]  Griffith  . . 
!   Mary  C.  Hardy 

Rose  HardwicW,  .-*... 

Mabel  E.  Harris  . .  . . . 

Helen  W.  Munroe.   .  .  . 

Louisa  P.  Parker. . . .  *  , 

Lena  G.  I'errigo 

Ethel  V.  Sampson*..- . 
♦Annie  S.  Dodge 

tRay  Greene  Huling.  , , 

jGrace  L.  Deering,  ,  ,  . . 

Richard  Benson ...... 

Chester  M.  Bliss   ,.., . 

Joseph  A.  CcKilidge. . .  , 

Chester  M.  Grover.  .  . . 
I  S.  Myrta  Abbott.., . . , 
'  Ethel  E.  Carr. ....,.., 

Caroline  Close 

Bertha  L.  Cogswell  — 

Susan  A.  Colli hk.  .  ,  .  h  . 

Cjertrude  H.  Crook 

Mar\'  L.  Cunningham. 

Grace  E.  Dennett..  .  . 

Eiither  S,  Dodge 

Elizabeth  L.  Huling. . . 

Ellen  P.  Huling. 

Maud  A,  Lawson 

Henrietta  E.  Mel nt ire 

Mary  Moviltnn *  *  . 

Lillian  C,  Rogers...  .  .  . 

Caroline  A.  Saw\'er. . .  . 

Florence  W.  Smith. . . . 

Martha  R.  Smith.  .  ..  . 

Delia  M.  Stiekney.. ,  ,  . 

Annie  F.  St  rat  ton.. ,  .  . 

Ma^>el  D,  Watson 

♦Martha  L.  Babbitt..  .  , 


S*krieft 


$3,000 

2,000 

1,250 

1,200 

1,400 

1,100 

960 

050 

950 

950 

950 

950 

800 

950 

900 

900 

950 

950 

950 

950 

950 

950 

950 

650 

500 

2,000 

1.200 

IJOO 

1,800 

I, SCO 

850 

700 

950 

950 

500 

950 

960 

850 

950 

850 

800 

950 

9m 

960 

950 

950 

950 

950 

1,200 

950 

950 

050 


Na.  of  Ptuili 
525 


m 


♦Secretary  and  Librarian. 
tConsulting  Teacher. 
tActing  Head  Master. 
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Tabular  Vibw — Continued. 


Mof  Schools 


anual  Training. 


i'rmL-luirF% 


Grammar 
Priman' . . 


1,  Primary. 


Primary. 


John  W.  Wood,  Jr..,.. 

Mvra  L  Ellis 

Helen  W.  Meicalf 

Florence  Waugh 

Francis  L.  Bain 

Otis  H.  Bramhall 

Robert  W.  Broderick.. 
Winbum  S.  CannelL  .  . 
James  F.  Conlin ...... 

Richard  H.  Gallagher, 

Evan  W.  Griffiths 

Melvin  E.  Haggerty.. . 

John  C   Hall 

Karl  E  Johnson.  .  .  .  . 
Gustaf  A.  Lundgujst  . 
James  E.  MacWhinnie 
Edward  R.  Markham.. 
Letter  E.  Markham. .  . 
Joseph  M.  Norton. .  . . . 
Frederic  H.  Sawyer. ,  . 
Charles  E,  Stratton.  .  . 

James  G.  Telfer 

Albert  L,  Ware, 

Howard  A    Wiggin.., 
♦Myrta  E.  Smith 

Maria  L    Baldwin 

Frances  W.  Dawson. , . 

Lillian  G   Goodwin 

Catherine  G.  Kelley. .  . 

Marv  A    Parsons. 

Grace  C.  Stedman 

Abby  S  Taylor 

Agnes  L  Tracy. 

Eliialwfb  J.  Karcher. . 
Mabel  E  Blake  ,  .  .  .  . 
Lillian  M.  Ciiddv...  .  . 

Blanche  M.  Gould 

Malvina  M.  Josiin...  ,  . 

Gnldie  T.  Lane. . . 

Lucy  A.  Roper , 

Jennie  B.  Ross.  ...... 

Maude  A.  Deehan 

Sarah  C.  McManama  . 

Edward  O.  Grover. . .  , 
Ernest  Libbv. ........ 

Nellie  A.  Hutchins 

Caroline  L  Blake,.  .  .  . 
Adelaide  G.  Bunker. . . 
Emma  A.  Faulkner.  .  . 
Lottie  L.  Griswold. .  .  . 


SktEhes 


NcoCPttoUi 
Dec.31.im 


$3,000 
1,350 

950 

960 
1,400 

900 

800 
1,200 
1,400 
1,600 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 

400 
1,S00 
1,500 
1,500 

900 
1,250 
1,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,50(1 
l,QO0 

050 

11,000 
700 
TOO 
550 
700 
700 
700 
700 

790 
700 

060 

a,'>o 

TOO 
500 
5O0 
700 

im 

,'jOO 

2.300 
1 .2fH) 

800 
750 

700 
700 


554 


147 
131 


323 


73 


546 


etary  and  Librarian. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Namei  ol  Schools 


Ellis,  Continued 


Felton,  Primary. 


Fletcher,  \  Grammar. 
J  Primary.. 


Gannett,  Primary'. 
Core,  Primary...  . 


Harvard.  Grammar. 


Tenchcrs 


LoiiiEe  H,  Griswold,.. 

Ellen  J.  Hunt _ 

Flora  C.  Ingraham..  . 

Ida  J.  Mahoney 

Sarah  W.  Menddl.... 
Mary  A,  Stephenson.. 
Josephine  C.  Wyman. 


C«  Florence  Smith*. .  - 
Marcia  R.  Bowman,  , 

Carrie  H.  Smith 

Eleanor  M,  Stevens. . 


George  B.  Coles  worthy 
Nellie  A.  Cobum 

Frances  E,  Higfgtns...  . 
Gertrude  M.  Baker. . ,  . 

Mary  1,  Cbapin. 

Mary  B.  CoJe 

Mary  A.  Doran 

Mary  N.  FlewelHng 

Mabel  A.  Gauthier. .  .  . 

Elmira  F.  Hall 

Julia  M.  Horgan 

Olive  L  McNulty. . . . . 
Martha  B.  Perkms. , , , 

Marion  Prescott 

Susan  L.  Senter . 

Eva  A.  Taylor 

Gertrude  M.  Webster., 
Emma  G.  Wentworlh. 


Mary  A.  Rady ,  . 

Annie  M.  Billings. .  .  . . 
Margaret  F.  Sanderson 
Gertrude  T.  Sullivan .  . 

Fmnces  E.  Pcndexter. 
Catherine  L.  Dinneen., 
Katherine  L,  Dolan . . . 
Mary  L.  Donovan...  .  . 

Minnie  A,  Doran 

Kate  .^.  Hegarty. .,,  . 
Katherine  L.  McElrov, 
Julia  G,  McHugh...;. 
Mary  E,  MuKoney.... . 
Anastasia  Peters,.,  .  ,  , 
Nora  E.  R(*ardon ..... 


William  L.  MacGregorn . 
Marjraret  B.  Wellington 

Estella  J.  French 

Hortense  O.  Young.  ,  .  . 
Annie  M.  Street 


SakHeft 


No.  of  Puifli 


Ok.^ 


t700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 

780 
700 
700 
700 

900 
750 
650 
700 
650 
700 
650 
500 
700 

aoo 

600 
700 
700 
700 
700 
660 
700 

775 
700 
700 
700 

810 
450 
700 
650 
700 
700 
700 
700 
750 
700 
700 

1,500 
900 
ROO 
750 

750 


176 


i41S 
1352 


188 


40a 


743 
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Tabular   View — Continued. 


I  of  Schoob 


Salaries 


Continued . 


Addie  L.  Bartlett 

E>ther  L   Co|;an 

M,  Blanche  traig 

Frances  Fabyan 

Xlrtrirartt  M.  Fearas. .  .  . 

Jessie  b.  Hagan 

Annie  B.  Lowell 

Carolyn  E.  MucDonald. 
Gertrude  P  McCusker.. 
Waitie  \!  N  ^ 
Laura  L.  Parmenter. . .  . 
Louise  C.  Patterson. . .  . 
Elizabeth  L.  Setchell. . . 


Primary ,  Susan  E.  Wyeth. 


Grammar. . 
Primary . .  . 


Grammar. 
Primary. . 


John  W.  Freese 

Blanche  E.  Townsend. . 

Alice  P,  F^y 

Grace  D.  Beci-^-'^ 

Katharine  F  Callahan. 
Catherine  M.  Doran. . .  . 

Mary  L.  Ells 

Katharine  M.  Greene..  . 

Gertrude  A.  Kenney 

Emma  Penney 

Margaret  J.  Penney. .  .  . 

Elizabeth  F.  Reed 

Anna  G  ScanneJI 

Hat  tie  Shepherd 

Mary  G.  Snow 


H.  Warren  Foss 

Catharine  A.  McLean...  . 

Ellen  A.  Kidder 

Ellen  T.  Carroll 

Alice  V.  Connelly 

Olive  L.  Cook 

Josephine  Day 

Maude  M.  Button 

Mary  L.  Feeny 

Lucv  M.  Fletcher 

Carrie  M.  Ford 

Emma  J.  Houlahan 

Margaret  B.  McCul lough. 

Marv  E.  Moran 

Ethel  I.  Murch 

Eva  G.  Oakes 

Esther  D.  Paul 

Carrie  L.  Power 

Mary  E.  Regan 


$700 
550 
600 
700 
700 
600 
700 
450 
600 
700 
700 
700 
700 

760 


2,300 
900 
750 
700 
700 
650 
700 
650 
600 
700 
700 
700 
660 
700 
600 


SI 


600 
900 
750 
500 
500 
700 
700 
700 
500 
700 
700 
700 
500 
050 
700 
TOO 
700 
700 
700 


No.  oIPudUs 
Dm.  31.  1908 


33 


(543 
)    92 


437 
348 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Names  of  Schools 


Irassell,  Primary. 


Lowell,   {  Grammar, 
)  Primary. . 

Merrill,  Primary 


Teachers 


Morse,     ^  Grammar. 
I  Primary . . 


Otis,  Primary. 


Parker,  Primary. 


Frances  E,  Whoriskey 

Rose  V.  Collier 

Elizabeth  B.  Gahm 

Mary  E.  Whoriskey 

Eusebia  A.  Minard 

Agnes  J.  McElroy 

Cora  B.  Poole 

Louise  W.  Harris 

Julia  M.  Diivis 

lien  net  tc  E.  de  Rochemont 

Daisy  E.  Hayaes, 

Marion  B,  Magwire 

Gertrude  S.  Thaver 

Nellie  F.  Walker" 

Marv'  A.  Townsend 

Mary  E.  Towle 

Clintina  E.  Curtis 

Ida  J.  Holmes 

Elizabeth  J.  Baldwin 

Edith  M.  Carman 

Christina  R.  Denyven 

Florence  E.  Hunter 

Grace  E.  Lally 

Alice  E.  May 

Helen  Montague 

Mary  E.  Murray 

Anna  A.  O'Connell 

Elizabeth  H.  Richards 

Lucy  M.  Soul^e 

Bertha  J.  Waldron 

Mary  E.  Warren 

Constance  E.  Yeames 

Ellen  N.  Leighton 

Frances  Allen , 

Anna  E.  Callahan 

Josephine  M.  Doherty 

Nettie  I.  HafF 

Luella  M .  Marsh 

Anna  N.  Sullivan 

Margaret  Sullivan 

Mary  A.  Knowles 

Mattie  S.  Cutting 

Harriet  R.  Harrington 

Jeannctte  Jacobson 

Agnes  Marchant 

Mary  E.  Mullins 


Salaries 


No.  of  Pup 
Dec.  31, 19 


$  770 
700 
700 
700 

770 
700 
650 

800  I 
700  I 
700  ' 
700  I 
700  ' 
700  I 
700  I 

2,300 
900  I 
800 
750  I 
700  I 
650 
700 
700 
450 
700 
700  I 
450  I 
700 
700  I 
700 
700 
700 
600 

785  I 
700  I 
700  , 
700 
560  I 
700 
700 
700 

780 
700 
700 
460 
700 
700 


181 


1?. 


3S 

c 


\m 


312 


226 
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IH  C3ir  ScbODb 

Y«di«n 

Satarw  j 

No  of  Pcipili 

}  Primary..  . 

Frederick  S  Cmi«r„. ...._.. 

isr.300 

i37S 

{  177 

Charioiir  A.  EweD 

900 

Kaiherine  L.  Carr.. .......    .  . 

750 

Anna  F.  Bt!l<ywc 

750 

Rtjsan  C   Allium       ,  -  . 

7(10 

Bcmit^  E    Bartl^t, ,  . ,  . 

5O0 

Florence  E=  BtniEdn ,  .  . .  . 

500 

Up4^  F.   HnEard  . 

700 
500 

Tina  M .  Kifig . ...,,., 

IsadoTf  11 .  Thompson   ....,,. 

700 

Dora  Tnrfctheo 

700 

Alice  M.  Tufts ... 

700 

Lucv  E,  Whipple 

550 

Madeleine  Wood     ,             . , 

550 
2.300 

Grainitiar 

Frederick  B,  Thompson. ...,,. 

G03 

James  E.  Whhe.  ..,.*....,.* 
Maude  M.  Mixer. . 

U-fOO 

000 

800 
750 

EUfcaS   Paddack ..... 

Grace  Clark .....,.,.,, 

Mar%'  A,  Carmichael    ......,, 

700 

Mariha  Chishojin  . "..,..♦, 

700  1 

Anna  L.  P.  Colline. ,...,.,,.. 

700 

Elsie  H,  Cooler 

500 

Sarah  M   Grieves .....  ^ ,  ....  , 

TOO 

Annie  B.  Josselyn, ........... 

Xellie  A.  Kerrigan   .......... 

700 

700 

Jane  E    McKearin. .,._...,,  , 
Manfarel  F   O'Keefe. .  _..... 

550 

700 

Annie  MR.  Slurtevant , 

50fl 

Annie  A.  Trelegan.  ..*..,,.., 

700 

Minnie  F.  Wilson    .........  ^  . 

700 
770 

imaiv. ........ 

Margaret  T    Burke , 

159 

Elizal^elh  G.  Nelligan. . , 

700 

Julia  A.  Rolrinson 

700 

Qara  W.  Ruggli..  .... ,  .  . 

700 

p,  Primaty . , 

Eti^beth  A,  Tower 

770 

203 

Amanda  M.  Alger. . .  , 

700 

Mar%^  A.  Burke. 

700 
700 

2,300 

Hattie  A.  Tha%"cr. 

J  GtamiTiflr.    . 
1  Primary.,    . 

W.  Mortimer  MacVicar 

1    08 

Sara  A.  Bailev _  _  . 

900 

Emilv  R.  Pitkin, 

750 
700 

Sui^an  M.  x\dams... ,  , 

Marv   Blair 

700 
700 

Elital^th  M.  Breslin. . 

Marv  M    Brigham... 

700 
0,=>0 

Fa'l'h  Foxcroft.  ............. 

Marv  F.  Hill....... 

050 

Susan  L.  Keniston, ,....,.,.. 

700 

Evclvn  B.  Kennev 

700 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Names  of  Schools 
Roberts,  Continued 


Russell,    J  Grammar. 
I  Primary . . 


Shepard,     (  Grammar. 
I  Primary. . 


Sleeper,     (  Grammar. 
]  Primary . . 


Tarhell,  Primary. 


Taylor,   (  Grammar. 
/  Primary. . 


Teachers 


Marjorie  H.  Lenox. . . . 

Ada  M.  Ljtchtield 

Sarah  E,  Magum 

Rose  A   Murray 

Ida  G    Srnitb       

Gertrude  A.  White 

Caroline  M.  Williams. . 

Arthur  C.  Wadsworth 

Mary  S.  Bingham 

Adelaide  D   Billings.. . 

Carrie  J.  Allison 

Fannie  P.  Browning. . . 

Ella  E.  Buttrick 

!   Mary  A.  Connelly 

I  Lomse  F.  James 

;  Anna  M.  Lyons 

I   Louise  L  MacWhinnie 

H.  Maud  Maclean 

I   Edith  M.  O'Brien 

Gertrude  E.  Russell..  . 

Evelyn  J.  Locke 

.  I  Mary  F.  Calnane 

I  Florence  M.  Dudley. . . 

'  Alice  M.  Gage 

i  Mary  M.  Gilman 

!  Dora  Leadbetter 

Theresa  H.  Mahoney. . 

Elizabeth  J.  O'Keefe. . 

Ellen  T.  O'Keefe 

Anna  E.  Welch     

.A.  Es  telle  Ingraham ... 
.  I  Emily  Bissell. ........ 

I  Butcila  E.  h.  Conland 
I   Evtlyti  M.  Dormer..  .  . 

Elizabeth  O    Haynes, . 

I  Melisisa  M .  Lloyd —  .  . 

Mary  A.  Macklin. .... . 

Helena  Murphy 

Emma  J.  Young 

Florence  J.  Alley 

Carrie  P.  Pierce 

Anna  H.  Welsh 

Ella  R.  Ayery 

Mar\'  A.  B^Mand 

Lillian  M   Cantv 

Alice  V.  Carmichacl. .  . 

Alice  G.  Dacey 

Lillian  W.  Davis 

I   Emily  M.  Dowd 


No.  of  Pupils 
SaUries    'Dec.  31, 1908 


I 


S  000 
700 
500 
700 
700 
650 
700 

2,300 
900 
750 
700 
700 
700 
700 
650 
700 
700 
700 
650 
700 

l.OiK) 
700 
700 
700 
700 

•  700 
700 
650 
700 
700 

1,000 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
450 

770 
700 
700 
700 

1,000 
700 
700 
500 
450 
700 
600 


1401 
106 


)278 
I  129 


136 
172 


187 


129 
219 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


s  of  Schools 


^ntinued 


,  Grammar. . 


jrammar. 


I  Grammar. 
Primary. . 


Teachers 


I 


^^-     Ml^l^ 


Agnes  K.  Geary 

Winifred  B.  Goodwillie. 
Mary  A.  Maguire 


Ruel  H.  Fletcher 

Roger  A.  Powers 

Harriet  A.  Townsend.. 

Lydia  A.  Whitcher 

Laura  A.  Westcott. .  . . 

Flora  E.  Cooler 

Jennie  W.  Cronin 

Grace  W.  Fletcher 

Eulalia  L.  Herald 

Lillian  H.  Kenney 

Margaret  M.  Mahoney. 

Ethel  M.  McLeod 

Ellen  M.  Plympton.... 
Mabel  A.  Short 


John  D.  Billings, 

H.  Herbert  Richardson. 

Alice  C.  Phinney 

Martha  N.  Hanson 

Ada  A.  Billings 

Mabel  T.  Ashley 

Charlotte  M.  Chase 

Fanny  F.  Curtis 

Susan  L  Downs 

Gertrude  B.  Duffy 

Josephine  Hills     

Gertrude  L  Johnson...  . 

Carolyn  E.  Mann 

Nora  P.  Nason 

Lena  B.  Noyes 

Minnie  V.  Reid 

Harriet te  E.  Shepard... 

Olive  L.  Slater 

Eleanor  B.  Spooner.  .  .  . 


Herbert  H.  Bates 

Sarah  J.  Gunnison.  .  .  . 

Margaret  Kidd    

Mary  I    V'tntim 

Carrie  H.  Stevens..  .  .  . 
Grace  F.  Chamberlain. 

♦Ellen  A.  Sullivan 

Training  Class 


imary . 


Katharine  E.  Hayes 

Ajjalcna  AUlnch   

Elizabeth  M   Crowley... 

Marv  L.  Dolan 

Ella  F.  Gulliver 

Julia  S.  Gushee 

Mary  E.  G.  Harrington. 
Katiu'rine  M.  Lowell.  .  . 


$  450 
650 
700 

2,300 
1.000 
900 
800 
750 
700 
700  i 
700  , 
700  ! 

700 ; 

600  ' 
650  I 
700  I 
700 


2,300  ' 

1,400  i 

900 

800  I 
750  I 
700  ' 
700  I 
700  ' 
700  I 
700 
700  1 
700 
700  i 
700 

600 ; 

700  I 
700  I 
700 
450  I 

2,800  I 

1.000 

1,000  , 

1,000 

900 

700 

550 

0.814  ' 

810 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 


481 


801 


(465 
]227 


538 


.ary  and  Librarian. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Names  of  Schools 


Willard,  Continued . 


Wyman.  Primary. 


Kinder- 
gartens 


Teachers  of  Sewing . 


Unassigned  Teachers. 

High  School 

Primary  Schools. . .  . 


Teachers 


Boardman . .  . 

Corlett 

Gannett 

Gore 

Houghton...  . 

Lowell 

Merrill 

Parker 

Peabody 

Shaw 

Sleeper 

Taylor 

Wellington . . . 

Willard,  a.m. 

Willard,  p.m. 

Wyman 


Mary  A.  O'Hara 

Annie  M.  Sands 

Eliza  D.  Watson 

Grace  R.  Woodward. 


Addie  M.  Bettinson. . .  . 

Maria  J.  Bacon 

Mary  H.  Brooks 

Georgianna  P.  Dutcher. 
Genevieve  S.  Flint 


Florence  Rice 

Dorothea  Cutler 

Annie  M.  Dodd 

Frances  W.  Roberts.. 
Carrie  E.  Shepherd... 
Selma  E.  Berthold..  . 

Annie  L.  Crane 

Edith  L.  Lesley 

Olive  M.  Lesley 

Melinda  Gates 

Caroline  A.  Leighton. 
Ethel  M.  Halliday. . . . 

Leonice  S.  Morse 

IdaE.  Ward 

Julia  L.  Frame 

Irene  L.  Phelps 

Harriette  E.  Ryan. .  . 

Ivy  M.  Ranney 

Mabel  S.  Adams 

Lillian  A.  Scran  ton... 

Mary  F.  Leland 

Anna  D.  Francis 

Gertrude  M.  Gove 

Carita  B.  Dickson.. .  . 
Alice  V.  Mclntire. .  .  . 
Marion  L.  Akerman  . 

Jennie  S.  Clough 

Eva  C.  Katon 

Clara  A.  Hall 

Mary  E.  Valpey 


Agnes  Gordon , 

Katharine  A.  Burke. 

Nancy  T.  Dawe 

Alice  H.  Nay 


Emma  A.  Scudder. .  .  , 
Sally  N.  Chamberlain. 

Ellen  A.  Cheney , 

M.  Elizabeth  Evans. . 
Mary  E.  Sawyer 


Salaries 


No.  of  Pupils 
I  Dec.  31. 1908 


Permanent  Substitute. 


Marv  A.  Driscoll. 


$7()0 
600 
700 
700 

780 
700 
700 
700 
700 

700 
250 
700 
600 
700 
700 
600 
700 
600 
700 
700 
550 
700 
600 
700 
600 
700 
450 
700 
450 
700 
600 
700 
550 
700 
600 
700 
600 
700 
550 

700 
200 
650 
650 


450 
350 
350 
350 
350 

500 


204 


56 

44 

30 
51 

68 

31 
66 

56 

60 

68 

60 

64 

56 

61 

44 

52 
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Tabular  View — Concluded. 


CTOR  OF  Music — Frederick  E.  Chapman $2,000 

TANT  IN  Music — Annie  R.  Hooper 850 

CTOR  OP  Drawing — Peter  Roos 2,000 

;tant  in  Drawing — Lucia  N.  Jennison 800 

lucTOR  IN  Physical  Training  in  the  High  Schools — Bessie 

N.  Howard 950 


RiNTENDENT — William  C.  Bates 3,600 

rvisor  of  Primary  Schools — Mary  A.  Lewis      ....  1,350 

T — Sanford  B.  Hubbard 2,450 

KS — Constant ine  J.  Church 780 

Althea  B.  Frost 800 

Sadie  E.  Kimball 700 

er — ^John  H.  Lemon 700 

iNT  Officers — Lucian  S.  Cabot 1,000 

John  Carmichael 1,000 

William  H.  Porter 1,000 

Thomas  F.  Riley 1 ,000 


Summary 
December,  1908 


ber  of  pupils  in  the  Latin  School 525 

ber  of  pupils  in  the  English  High  School 582 

ber  ot  pupils  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  554 

ber  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools 7,726 

ber  of  pupils  in  the  Primar>'  Schools 5,765 

ber  of  pupils  in  the  Kindergartens 867 

ber  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  December,  1908      .        .        .  16,019 

ber  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  December,  1907      .        .  15,580 

;ase  of  pupils,  1908 439 

jase  of  pupils,  1907 105 

;ase  of  pupils,  1906 Ill 

fase  of  pupils,  1905 289 

;ase  of  pupils,  1904 140 

5ase  of  pupils,  1903 188 

jase  of  pupils,  1902 253 

;ase  of  pupils,  1901 62 

;ase  of  pupils,  1900 332 

jase  of  pupils,  1899 314 

jase  of  pupils,  1898 476 

age  annual  increase  of  pupils  from  1898  to  1908  (inclusive)        .  246 
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Cost  op  Instruction 
From  Decbmber  1,  1907,  to  December  1,  1908. 


Schools  and  Officers 


I         Cost  of 
Instruction 


Latin  School $26,476  42 

English  High  School 27,898  75 

Rindge  Manual  Training  School 30,417  81 

Training  School  (Teachers).. ..:...: i  1,4,354  27 

Grammar  Schools  (except  Training  School)  140,534  24 

Primary  Schools  (except  Training  School)..  86,851  06 

Kindergartens 18,974  56 

Directors  of  Music •  2,672  00 

Directors  of  Drawing 2,660  00 

Director  of  Nature  Study 700  00 

Directors  of  Physical  Training 1,567  00 

Teachers  of  Sewing ,  2,050  00 

Substitute  Teachers |  3,220  88 

Unassigned  Teachers 1,510  00 

Superintendent j  3,325  00 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools '  1,282  00 

Secretary  and  Agent 2,617  00 

Page  of  Board 22  50 

Clerks 1,425  00 

Porter I  665  00 

Truant  Officers I  3,800  00 

Estate  of  Harry  Rich 87  50 

Rindge   Manual   Training  School,  stmimer|  . 

sessions  for  Harvard  students i  800  00 

Tuition  paid    to    Belmont    for    Cambridge 

pupils !  90  00 

Total I  $374,000  99 


Average      i       Cost 
Niunber  per 

of  Pupils      I      Pupil 


506 
584 
489 
734 
6,810 
5.392 
699 


$52  72 
47  73 
62  20 

19  56 

20  64 
16  11 
27  15 


15,214     :     $24  58 


Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools $1,342  00 

Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  Industrial  School 1,474  00 

Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  High  School 1,839  00 

Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  Elementary  Schools       ....    7,980  00 

Total *$12,635  00 

♦IncludinR  the  amount  to  be  refunded  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  instruction  in  ^ 
Industrial  Schools  which  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Coinmi»ion  ** 
Industrial  Education. 
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REMARKS  ox  THE  STATISTICS 

The  number  of  pufnis  registered  in  the  day  schools  during  the 
ool  year  ending  June  26.  190S,  was  17,135,  an  incresase  over  the 
ceding  year  of  332;  the  average  number  belonging  was  15,214,  an 
rease  of  257,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  14,144,  an 
rease  of  266.  In  the  per  cent  of  attendance  there  was  an  increase 
>ne-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  number  belonging  to  the  schools 
)ecember,  1907,  was  15,580;  in  December,  190S,  16,019,  an  increase 
139. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  the  year  December  1, 1907,  to  Decern* 

1.  1908.  which  includes  the  salaries  of  teachers,  superintendent, 
►emsor.  agent,  secretar}-,  clerks,  and  truant  officers,  was 
7,000.99.  The  total  cost  of  the  day  schools,  which,  in  accordance 
h  the  statutory-  definition  of  the  support  of  schools,  includes  the 
t  of  instruction,  text-books  and  supplies,  incidental  expenses,  care 
truants,  care  of  schoolhouses,  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light,  and  the 
asportation  of  pupils,  was  $477,286.82. 

The  total  cost  per  pupil  shows  a  decrease  of  $1.30  from  last  year, 
eral  factors  have  brought  about  this  decrease  in  the  cost  per  pupil. 
e  average  ntmiber  belonging  was  257  more  than  last  year  while  the 
Tiber  of  teachers  employed  was  less  during  the  last  of  the  year. 
e  salaries  for  September,  October,  and  November,  the  last  three 
nths  of  the  twelve  from  which  the  financial  statements  in  this 
ort  are  made,  were  paid  in  twelfths  instead  of  in  tenths  as  had 
Jn  the  custom  heretofore,  and  so  the  payments  for  salaries  were 
5  than  they  would  have  been  on  the  basis  of  tenths. 

The  registration  in  all  the  evening  schools  for  the  school  year 
^7-1908  was  2,977,  an  increase  of  325;  and  the  average  attendance 
s  1,257,  an  increase  of  160.  These  statistics  include  the  attendance 
the  industrial  schools  which  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 

Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education;  the  regis- 
tion  in  these  industrial  schools  was  715,  and  the  average  attend- 
-e  was  324.     The  total  cost  of  all  the  evening  schools,  including 

salaries  of  teachers,  the  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies,  the  care 
buildings,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light,  was  $16,575.62.  This 
ludes  the  amount  to  be  refunded  by  the  Commonwealth  in  accord- 
:e  with  Chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906. 
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While  Cambridge  expends  a  large  amount  for  the  public  schools, 
there  are  two  hundred  eight  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  which  make 
a  larger  expenditure  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  In  a  list  of  the 
thirty-three  cities,  arranged  numerically  according  to  the  percentage 
of  their  taxable  property,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public 
schools  for  the  year  1907-1908,  Cambridge  is  the  twenty-third.  In  a 
list  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  arranged  numerically  accord- 
ing to  the  sum  appropriated  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership 
of  the  public  schools,  Cambridge  is  the  forty-seventh. 

These  statistics  relating  to  the  schools  of  the  State  are  taken 
from  the  seventy-second  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education, 


TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December  the  committee  on  supplies 
submitted  a  detailed  report  of  the  expenditures  of  that  committee 
for  the  year.     The  report  is  as  follows : 

In  accordance  with  Section  30  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board, 
the  committee  on  supplies  submits  its  twenty-fourth  annual  report, 
it  being  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1908: 

Stock  in  storeroom  July  1,  1907        ....  $6,672  79 

Expended  from  the  appropriation     ....  22,607  29 

Value  of  exchanges 366  34 

$29,646  42 

Distributed  to  schools,  officers,  etc.  $22,772  94 

Books  exchanged 103  17 

Sold  for  cash 260  73 

$23,136  84 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1908 $6.509  5» 

The  purchases  and  expenditures  appear  in  detail  as  follows: 

For  text-books $8,548  81 

Desk  and  reference  books 44  99 

Copy  books 482  40 

Apparatus  and  furnishing^  1,934  41 

Diplomas,  $226.96;  printing.  $196.7o        .  423  71 

Repairing  books,  $474.90;  tuning  pianos,  $45.25  620  15 

Expressage  and  labor 344  40 

Miscellaneous  supplies 10,674  76 

$22,973  63 

Less  the  value  of  exchanges       ....  366  34 

$22,607  29 
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The  net  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  is  as  follows: 


tock  on  hand  July  1,  1907 
>ills  paid  by  City  Treasurer 


Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1908       .... 
Cash  paid  to  City  Treasurer,  sales  and  damages 


We  have,  net  cost  of  all  schools  and  officers 
r  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $1,443.     The  average 
ost  per  pupil  for  twenty-four  years  is  $1,312. 


$6,672  79 
22.607  29 

$6,509  58 
816  94 


$29,280  08 


$7,326  52 
$21,953  56 


The  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  text-books  and  supplies  since  the 
itroduction  of  free  text-books  is  as  follows: 


Year 

Cost  per  Pupil 

Year 
1893 

Cost  per  Pupil 

Year 

Cost  per  Pupil 

1885 

$1,880 

$1,109 

1901 

$1,203 

1886 

1.170 

1894 

1.243 

1902 

1.400 

1887 

1.051 

1895 

1.152 

1903 

1.306 

1888 

1.068 

1896 

1.436 

1904 

1.468 

1889 

0.960 

1897 

1.094 

1905 

1.434 

1890 

1.334 

1898 

1.268 

1906 

1.476 

1801 

1.248 

1899 

1.225 

1907 

1.620 

1892 

1.149 

1900 

1.740 

1908 

1.443 

The  net  cost  of  each  grade  of  schools  for  text -books  and  supplies 
as  follows: 


^lin  School 

-nglish  High  School 

Janual  Training  School 
^raining  School ,  Teachers 

Tammar  Schools 

lixed  Schools 

primary  Schools 

undergartens 

-vening  Schools 

'^acation  Schools 

pecial  Teachers 

Officers  of  Board 

Hscellaneous      Expenses 
(not  chargeable  to  any 

grade) 

ooks     exchanged     and 
material  discarded 


!ss  profit  on  sales. 


Net  Expense 


H»08 


Cost  per  Pupil 
1907     '       1906     I 


1905 


$1,188  47S2.349   ;$4.13() 


3,793  58 
4,438 

974 
3,476 
4,821 
1,485 

406 

678  24 
14  38 
88  23 

102 


406  88 
103   17 


$21,978  67 
25   11 


$21,953  56 


6.496 
9.077 
1 .  328 
1.128 
0.835 
0.444 
0.582 


'  4. 

1 10. 

1. 

il: 

0. 


894 
723 
127 
315 
156 
584 
0.:353 


113.036 

I  4.425 
9 .  679 
1.126 
1 .  :543 

'  0.981 
0.508 

I  0.494 


$3,182 
I  3.:^56 
.0.014 

0.964 
,  1.258 
I  1.153 

0.433 
I  0.637 


1904 

$3,177 
4.153 
9.836 
1.042 
1 .  397 
1.342 
0.441 
0.422 


I 


$1,443 


$1,620 


$1,476 


$1,434 


$1,468 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  average  cost  per  pupil,  divid- 
ing th^  net  expense  among  15,214  pupils,  the  average  number  belong- 
ing during  the  school  year,  is  $1,443,  a  decrease  from  the  average  of 
last  year  of  $0,177.  The  average  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  is 
$1,312.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  cost  per  pupil  in  all  the  schools 
and  grades,  excepting  the  English  High  School  where  sixteen  type- 
writers were  purchased,  in  the  Wellington  School  where  books  and 
materials  were  supplied  to  replace  what  was  burned  in  the  fire  of 
February  10,  and  in  the  kindergartens. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Under  the  amendments  to  the  city  charter  adopted  December 
10,  1907,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school  buildings  is  paid  from 
the  amoimt  allotted  to  the  school  committee  for  school  purposes. 
The  erection  of  new  buildings  is  determined  by  the  city  council  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  school  committee  as  to  location  and  plans. 

A  new  building  should  be  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  Thorn- 
dike  schoolhouse.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December,  1908, 
the  following  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  city  council: 

"The  school  committee  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  city  council  to  the  request  made  by  this  Board,  January  31,  1907, 
and  January  23,  1908,  'that  the  Thorndike  schoolhouse  be  replaced 
by  a  modem  building  containing  sixteen  rooms  and  a  hall,'  and  would 
respectfully  urge  this  request. 

"The  Thorndike  schoolhouse  is  antiquated  and  in  bad  repair; 
the  heating  and  ventilation  are  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
rooms  are  too  small  to  seat  a  full  class  of  pupils,  so  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school  is  in  all  respects  unduly  expensive;  and  it  is 
unjust  to  the  parents  and  pupils  of  this  district  that  they  are  not 
supplied  with  accommodations  as  good  as  those  furnished  in  other 
sections  of  the  city." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December,  the  committee  on 
schoolhouses  submitted  a  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
for  the  year.     The  following  is  taken  from  that  report: 

This  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  while  no  nev 
schoolhouse  has  been  built  during  the  year,  quite  extensive  repairs 
have  been  made  on  a  large  number  of  buildings,  so  that  they  are  in  a 
better  condition  than  is  usual. 

The  cost  of  repairs,  lighting,  heating,  and  janitors*  service  for 
the  year  December  1,  1907,  to  December  1.  1908,  is  as  follows: 
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Salaries  of  janitors  and  Others S43,961  16 

Janitors'  supplies  and  various  expenses 2,313  S8 

Expended  for  coal,  wood,  and  charcoal 29,793  49 

Expended  for  gas  and  electric  lighting 3,387  41 

Cost  of  repairs  to  buildings,  furniture,  etc 26.796  55 

Cost  of  new  furniture 2,087  61 


$108,340  10 

The  Wellington  School  btiilding  was  very  seriously  damaged  by 
fire  on  February  10,  1908,  so  that  the  school  was  broken  up  and  the 
pupils  and  teachers  were  scattered  to  various  halls  and  rooms,  some 
^{  them  being  compelled  to  go  a  considerable  distance.  The  new  part 
3f  the  building,  only  recently  completed,  was  saved  and  is  occupied 
by  a  portion  of  the  school.  It  was  decided  to  build  an  addition  of 
fifteen  rooms  in  place  of  the  damaged  end,  and  $85,000  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  city  council  for  this  purpose.  The  building  will  be  com- 
pleted and  equipped  by  September  1,  1909. 

The  schools  in  Wards  Six  and  Seven  are  very  much  crowded 
and  a  new  schoolhouse  is  needed  in  this  section  of  the  city.  Perhaps 
the  best  and  least  expensive  way  to  meet  this  need  is  to  enlarge  the 
Webster  School  building  by  an  addition  of  ten  or  twelve  rooms. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  English  High 
School  the  lecture  room  has  been  occupied  for  instruction  in  type- 
writing. Two  rooms  in  the  Latin  School  have  been  fitted  up  and  are 
occupied  by  classes  from  the  English  High  School. 

An  additional  clerk  has  been  employed  in  the  office  of  the  agent 
of  the  school  committee  to  keep  the  accounts  of  schoolhouse  main- 
tenance, supervise  the  weighing  of  coal,  and  to  do  such  other  work  as 
may  be  required  of  him. 

CHANGES  IN  TEXT-BOOKS 

The  following  is  the  Rule  of  the  School  Board  relating  to  the 
changes  in  text -books: 

**A11  propositions  for  changes  in  text-books  shall  be  made  by  the 
superintendent.  Whenever  he  recommends  a  change  he  shall  appoint 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  city, 
who  shall  make  written  reports  on  the  merits  of  the  books  recom- 
mended. These  reports  and  a  like  report  by  the  superintendent  shall 
be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  open  to  inspection 
by  members  of  the  Board  only.  All  changes  of  text-books  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  text- 
Dooks." 
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Under  this  rule  the  following  books  have  been  recommended 
by  the  superintendent  and  the  committee  on  text-books,  and  adopted 
by  the  Board : 

For  the  Latin  School.  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  the  Prisoner 
of  Chillon;  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale;  Dickens's  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities;  Palgrave's  The  Golden  Treasury,  Books  II..  III.,  IV.; 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Spenser's  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond. 

For  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  Asensi's  Vic- 
toria and  Other  Stories  (A  Spanish  Reader) ;  Collar's  First  Year  Ger- 
man ;  Hills  and  Ford's  A  Spanish  Grammar. 

For  the  High  Schools;  Autobiography  of  Franklin ;  Butcher 
and  Lang's  The  Odyssey  of  Homer  Done  into  EngHsh  Prose;  Hunt- 
ington's Four  Place  Tables  of  Logarithms;  Lamb's  The  Essays  of 
Elia;  Williams  and  Fisher's  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Cookery;  Woolley's  Handbook  of  Composition. 

For  the  Grammar  Schools.  Southworth's  Problems  in  Arith- 
metic. 

For  the  Primary  Schools.  The  Aldine  System  of  Reading, 
except  the  Third  Reader,  in  place  of  Davis's  Second  Reader  and 
Nash's  First  Reader. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  text-books: 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  one  or  two  things  in  connection 
with  the  text-books  adopted  during  the  year. 

Eighteen  different  books  were  adopted.  Eleven  of  these  were 
among  the  college  requirements.  Three  were  the  first  text-books  in 
the  course.  Three  were  supplementary  books  put  in  to  meet  changed 
conditions.  One  was  adopted  in  place  of  a  book  which  had  been 
some  time  in  use  and  w^hich  was  discontinued. 

Last  year's  report  shows  that  the  amount  spent  on  text-books 
was  $12,138.05.  This  year  the  report  will  show  $8,548.81  expended, 
a  decrease  of  $3,589.24,  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  On  these  figures  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  text-book  expenditures  have  been  extravagant. 
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LATIN  SCHOOL 
The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  Latin  School 
nd  the  cost  of  instruction  from  year  to  year  for  the  past  five  years: 


Average 

1 

Year 

Nximber  of 

Ntimber  of 

Number  of 

Cost  of 

Cost  per 

Number  of 

Teachers 

Pupils  in 

Pupils  for 

Instruction 

i      Pupil 

Gradiiates 

in  December 

December 

the  year  end- 

ing in  June 

1904 

23 

548 

487 

$26,275  50 

$53  95 

50 

1905 

24 

556 

531 

26,711  51 

1     50  30 

70 

1906 

25 

523 

530 

25,979  34 

,     49  02 

59 

1907 

25 

517 

489 

26,923  42 

'     55  06 

57 

1908 

23 

525 

506 

26.476  42 

52  72 

62 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Latin  School  is  arranged  for  five  years 
»r  for  four  years,  and  is  almost  wholly  decided  by  the  requirements 
or  admission  to  Harvard  University.  Nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent 
)f  all  the  graduates  have  completed  the  course  in  four  years.  The 
'ollowing  are  the  rules  relating  to  the  government  of  the  three  high 
schools : 

"A  pupil  who  has  received  a  diploma  of  a  Cambridge  grammar 
school  stating  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  may  be 
admitted  to  any  high  school  on  probation  without  examination. 
Other  candidates  shall  be  required  to  present  certificates  of  good 
character  from  the  principals  of  the  schools  they  last  attended  and  to 
pass  an  examination  showing  a  preparation  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools;  such 
examination  shall  be  held  in  September  of  each  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent.  Pupils  who  are  qualified  to  join  existing 
classes  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  head  master.. 
"A  pupil  in  any  of  the  high  schools  who,  during  the  first  three 
nionths  of  the  school  year  has  failed  to  do  the  work  required  and  who 
has  shown  a  lack  of  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  standard, 
^ay,  on  recommendation  of  the  head  master,  be  placed  on  special 
probation  by  the  superintendent  and  if  at  the  end  of  February  he 
has  not  made  his  record  satisfactory,  he  may,  on  recommendation  of 
the  head  master  and  superintendent,  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  com- 
^ttee  on  high  schools,  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  school.  A 
pupil  so  excluded  shall  not  be  readmitted  until  the  beginning  of  the 
^ext  school  year.     A  second  exclusion  shall  be  final. 

"No  organization  of  high  school  pupils  bearing  the  name  of  the 
school,  shall  be  permitted  to  give  musical  entertainments  or  dramatic 
performances  in  places  other  than  Cambridge. 
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*'No  pupil  whose  conduct  or  work  in  school  is  unsatisfactory 
•shall  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  public  match,  performance,  or 
-exhibition,  or  in  the  editorship  or  business  management  of  the  school 
paper,  under  the  name  of  any  Cambridge  high  school  or  of  any  class 
thereof.*' 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $80  a  year,  payable  one- 
half  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school 
year.  The  sessions  of  the  school  begin  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  end  at 
1.30  P.M. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  English  High 
School  and  the  cost  of  instruction  from  year  to  year  for  the  past  five 
years: 


Year 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Number  of 

Teachers 

in  December 


24 
24 
25 
26 
♦27 


[Nixmber  of 
Pupils  in 
December 


I       Average 
,    Number  of 
Pupils  for 
I  the  year  end- 
I    ing  in  June 


Cost  of 
Instruction 


569 
588 
634 
608 
582 


I 


556 
550 
570 
594 
584 


I 


Cost  per'!    Number  of 
Pupil      I     Graduates 


$27,070  83 

$48  69 

76 

26,359 

41 

47 

93 

75 

27,214 

24 

47 

74 

74 

28,213 

67 

47 

50 

119 

27.898 

75 

47 

73 

74 

♦Twenty-six  regular  teachers  and  one  consulting  teacher. 

On  account  of  the  small  number  of  boys  in  the  school,  the  English 
High  School  became  a  girls'  school  on  September  17,  1908,  the  boys 
then  in  the  school  being  transferred  to  the  Latin  School  or  Rindge 
Manual  Training  School  as  each  boy  might  elect. 

This  school  has  three  courses  of  study  and  has  for  its  object  the 
preparation  of  its  pupils  for  entrance  upon  active  life. 

The  general  course  provides  a  broad,  liberal  training  for 
girls  who  expect  to  end  their  academic  education  with  the  high  school 
and  includes  all  subjects  which  are  required  for  preparation  to  enter 
the  State  normal  schools.  All  who  propose  to  become  teachers  in 
grammar  or  primary  schools  should  take  this  course. 

The  commercial  course  is  designed  to  combine  with  studies  which 
cultivate  the  mind  in  a  broad  way,  certain  others  which  give  special 
power  needed  in  business  life.  Bookkeeping  and  business  corre- 
spondence are  provided  in  the  first  year,  advanced  bookkeeping  in  the 
second  year,  commercial  law  in  the  third  year,  stenography  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  and  typewriting  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
vears. 
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The  domestic  science  course  is  intended  for  those  girls  who,  while 
gaining  culture  of  mind,  wish  also  to  train  the  hand  in  arts  that  are 
needed  constantly  in  the  home.  In  the  second  year  they  work  in 
wood  with  tools  suitable  to  their  strength.  In  the  third  year  they 
learn  cooking  by  theory  and  practice.  In  the  fourth  year  they  con- 
tinue their  cooking,  and  deal  with  the  preser\'ing  of  fruits,  with  sani- 
tation,  and  with  other  problems  of  household  economy. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  the  rules  governing  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  are  the  same  as  for  the  Latin  School. 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $80  a  year,  payable  one- 
half  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school 
year.  The  sessions  of  the  school  begin  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  end  at 
1.30  P.M. 

RINDGE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School  and  the  cost  of  instruction  from  year  to  year  for  the 
past  five  years: 


Average 

1                  1 

Year 

Number  of    ' 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Cost  of 

1    Cost  per    1 

Number  of 

Teachers      ' 

Pupils  in 

Pupils  for 

Instruction 

Pupil       ! 

Graduates 

in  December  | 

December 

the  year  end- 
ing in  June 

1904 

19         ' 

411 

315 

$23,167   16 

$73  55 

30 

1905 

22 

459 

396 

26,487  00 

66  89 

32 

1906 

22 

438 

440 

29.705  66 

67  51   1 

45 

1907 

25 

508 

428 

30,038  93 

70   18 

33 

1908 

24 

1 

554 

489 

30,417  81 

62  20 

51 

The  Rindge  Mantial  Training  School  has  three  courses  of  study, 
an  industrial  course,  a  college  course,  and  a  commercial  course,  each 
course  covering  four  years.  Proper  emphasis  is  given  to  the  academic 
features  and  the  work  is  made  interesting  and  effective  by  bringing 
it  into  intimate  relation  with  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  manual  dexterity  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  tools, 
machinery,  and  mechanical  processes  acquired  in  the  shops  at  an  age 
^hen  time  can  be  most  easily  spared  for  such  training  is  of  great  value 
in  any  scientific  pursuit. 

The  sessions  are  five  and  one-half  hours  a  day,  instead  of  five  as 
in  the  other  high  schools.  About  one-fifth  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
^ork  of  manual  training,  and  the  remainder  to  the  subjects  usually 
taught  in  high  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
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The  requirements  for  admission  and  the  rules  governing  the 
Rindge  Manual  Training  School  are  the  same  as  for  the  Latin  School. 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $150  a  year,  payable  one- 
half  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school 
year.     The  sessions  of  the  school  begin  at  8.30  a.m.  and  end  at  2  p.m. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  high  schools: 

There  have  been  marked  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  In  place  of  the  general  course  we 
now  have  the  industrial  course,  which  gives  those  boys  who  select  it 
more  shop  work  in  the  last  two  years  in  order  that  they  may  be  better 
fitted  to  enter  their  chosen  trade  on  leaving  the  school.  The  modified 
courses  which  were  put  into  effect  in  the  English  High  and  Rindge 
Manual  Training  schools  three  years  ago  have  been  further  introduced, 
and  the  wisdom  of  those  changes  is  being  confirmed  by  the  results. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  super- 
intendent and  the  head  masters  of  the  high  schools,  so  to  arrange 
the  courses  of  study  for  those  boys  and  girls  whose  education  either 
from  necessity  or  preference  terminates  before  or  at  graduation  that 
they  may  be  better  fitted  for  their  life  work.  The  primary  idea  of 
this  committee  in  arranging  the  courses  of  study  in  the  English  High 
and  Rindge  Manual  Training  schools  has  been  to  make  them  thor- 
oughly practical,  and  at  the  same  time  to  combine  with  this  purpose 
the  culture  value  of  high  school  training.  The  college  courses  in  our 
high  schools  have  to  remain  much  the  same  from  year  to  year  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  colleges. 

The  ntmiber  of  pupils  registered  in  the  high  schools  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  in  September  has  been  one  thousand  seven  himdred 
eighty-one,  fifty  more  than  last  year.  The  cost  of  instruction  in  these 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  approximately  five  thousand 
dollars  less  than  last  year.  This  is  due  principally  to  two  causes. 
There  are  fewer  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  and  teachers  at  lower 
salaries  took  the  places  of  those  who  resigned. 

In  June  one  woman  and  two  men  resigned  from  the  Latin  School. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September  one  man  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200  was  added  to  the  teaching  force,  making  four  men,  besides  the 
head  master,  and  eighteen  women  in  the  corps  at  present.  Miss 
Jennie  S.  Spring  has  been  appointed  head  assistant  and  is  doing  the 
senior  work  in  Latin  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  all.  The 
number  of  pupils  entering  the  school  in  September  was  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  not  since  1890  have  the  boys  in  the  entering  class 
exceeded  the  girls  in  number.     The  present  entering  class  has  regis- 
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;red  seventeen  more  boys  than  girls.  Five  boys  in  the  school  are 
sceiving  the  benefits  of  Hopkins  scholarships  for  1908-1909.  The 
lopkins  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  senior  class  of  1908  to  Hugh 
dason  for  the  boys  and  to  Marguerite  Sands  Wood  for  the  girls. 
The  class  of  1908  made  a  gift  to  the  school  of  a  large  plaster  cast  of 
lAercury. 

The  most  prominent  event  in  the  history  of  the  English  High 
School  for  the  year  was  the  resignation  of  the  head  master,  Mr.  Ray 
Greene  Huling,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  June.  The 
Board  placed  on  record  at  that  time  the  following  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"The  school  board  at  this  time  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep 
regret  at  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling  as  head  master  of 
the  English  High  School  on  account  of  his  failing  health. 

'*We  wish  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  his  able  and  efficient 
work  during  the  past  fifteen  years  as  administrator  and  counsellor. 
His  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  city  beyond  the  school.  His  scholar- 
ship, his  intelligent  methods,  his  gentleness  of  spirit  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,  his  pleasant  relations  with  pupils  and  teachers,  and,  above 
all,  hi§  character,  have  enabled  him  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  school, 
and,  through  his  pupils,  an  influence  in  the  community  that  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

"Resolved,  That  the  above  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the 
school  committee  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Mr.  Huling." 

Miss  Grace  L.  Deering,  head  assistant  in  the  school,  was  nomi- 
iiated  and  confirmed  as  acting  head  master  for  the  ensuing  year  or 
iintil  a  head  master  should  be  elected. 

Another  important  change  was  brought  about  in  this  school  at 
the  Board  meeting  in  September  by  the  adoption  of  an  order  that 
hereafter  boys  be  not  admitted  to  the  English  High  School,  and  that 
boys  then  in  the  school  be  transferred  to  the  Latin  or  Rindge  Manual 
Training  schools,  as  they  might  elect.  This  change  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  boys  from  the  school.  In 
September  there  were  but  thirteen  boys,  only  four  of  whom  were  in 
the  entering  class.  There  has,  however,  been  a  registration  of  six 
hundred  thirty-one  girls  since  September,  which  is  a  larger  registration 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  enter- 
ing class,  as  in  the  previous  two  years,  have  selected  the  commercial 
course.  This  course  cannot  be  efficiently  and  economically  carried 
on  until  suitable  equipment  is  provided.  The  crowded  condition  of 
the  school  has  been  somewhat  relieved  the  present  year  by  putting 
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two  classes  in  unoccupied  rooms  of  the  Latin  School  building,  and 
removing  the  typewriters  from  the  cloak  room  and  corridor  into  the 
physics  lecture  room.  Now  that  the  English  High  School  is  a  girls' 
school,  the  object  and  aim  of  the  school  should  be  to  give  yoimg  girls 
who  have  graduated  from  our  grammar  schools  an  opportimity  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  training  mentally,  morally,  and  physically; 
to  fit  them  to  fill  the  high  position  of  presiding  over  a  home  intelli- 
gently, gracefully,  and  economically;  or  to  fit  them  for  teaching,  one 
of  the  noblest  of  professions;  or  to  fit  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  in 
business  lines.  These  objects  can  only  be  accomplished  by  keeping 
up  a  high  standard  of  administrative  and  educational  work  in  the 
school,  and  by  continuing  to  employ  a  well-trained  and  experienced 
corps  of  teachers. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  some  substantial  additions  to  tlje 
equipment  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  five  hundred 
ninety-five  having  been  registered  since  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
September.  As  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  one  in  the  teaching  force, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  materially  higher  than 
ever  before.  This  committee  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  instruction  under  the  support  of  Mr. 
Rindge  in  1898  was  $85.57  per  pupil,  and  in  the  following  year  of 
1899  under  the  support  of  the  city  it  was  $80.38,  and  that  it  has  been 
gradually  decreasing  so  that  the  cost  of  instruction  last  year  was 
approximately  sixty-two  dollars  per  pupil  while  for  the  ensuing  year 
the  cost  per  pupil  will  probably  be  considerably  less.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  income  from  the  tuition  pupils  of  whom  there  are 
at  present  about  thirty.  The  city  will  receive  from  tuition  for  these 
pupils  over  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  in  the  school  last  year  was 
$9.07  per  pupil,  $1.65  less  per  pupil  than  for  the  previous  year,  and 
lower  than  the  cost  of  any  year  since  the  school  has  been  supported  by 
the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  instruction  and 
in  supplies  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  loss  of  efficiency, 
as  the  discipline  is  excellent  and  the  number  of  boys  doing  creditable 
work  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  new  office  equipment  has  benefited  the  commercial  course 
and  has  tended  to  economy  in  the  teaching  force.  All  of  the  work  in 
bookkeeping  and  office  practice  is  now  done  in  one  large  room  with  a 
capacity  of  eighty-two  pupils  in  charge  of  two  teachers.  The  room 
is   furnished   with   thirty-two   double   tables   for  elementary  book- 
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ng  and  twelve  oflBices  where  actual  business  is  carried  on  between 
oys  of  the  different  classes.  The  furniture  is  made  of  beautifully 
led  quartered  oak,  and  the  room  presents  an  appearance  of  which 
chool  and  the  city  may  be  proud.  The  value  of  the  equipment 
dlitating  the  work  of  the  commercial  branches  and  in  arousing  the 
est  and  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  is  apparent.  The  changes  in  the 
\e  of  study  have  produced  broader  and  more  practical  commercial 
Every  subject  is  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  its  rela- 
te commerce.  Because  of  this  fact  each  subject  contributes  not 
to  general  culture,  but  to  the  preparation  of  thoroughly  trained 
men  and  salesmen. 

The  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  mechanical  department 
been  made  necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.  The 
ded  condition  of  the  machine  shop  mentioned  in  last  year's 
t  became  so  serious  that  relief  had  to  be  afforded.  A  new  shop- 
is  now  being  equipped,  and  much  of  the  work  of  installation 
achinery  is  being  done  by  the  boys  outside  of  school  hours, 
lew  shop  will  provide  bench  room  and  machines  for  twenty-five 
This  will  make  possible  a  separation  of  the  two  classes  pre- 
ly  combined  in  one  shop,  so  that  chipping,  filing,  fitting,  and 
machine  work  may  be  given  to  the  boys  of  the  junior  class  and 
lore  advanced  work,  which  involves  the  use  of  engine  lathes,  will 
ft  until  the  senior  year.  The  new  course  of  study  affects  the 
anical  department  perhaps  more  fundamentally  than  it  does 
)ther  in  that  the  whole  spirit  of  instruction  for  boys  who  do  not 
;  either  the  QoUege  or  the  commercial  course  is  changed.  By 
ising  the  amoimt  of  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  mechanical 
cts  and  by  allowing  specialization  in  some  one  branch,  the 
t  of  the  course  becomes  industrial  training.  It  is  interesting  to 
that  this  change  brings  the  work  of  the  school  back  to  the  lines 
)ved  by  the  foimder  of  the  school  in  1888.  The  objects  of  the 
•1  as  stated  at  that  time  were  outlined  in  the  following  paragraph : 
'Boys  should  be  admitted  upon  graduating  from  grammar 
•Is  provided  that  they  could  pass  the  required  physical  standard 
Lt  the  end  of  a  three  years'  course  be  so  far  advanced  that  they 
1  be  competent  to  enter  any  shop  as  wood  or  metal  workers  at 
es  of  $1.25  to  $2  per  day  and  by  faithful  work  have  their  pay 
ised  to  that  of  a  first-class  mechanic;  or  if  they  wished,  pupils 
be  fitted  by  a  similar  course  for  the  Institute  of  Technology." 
The  effect  of  the  change  in  the  course  of  study  has  already  made 
felt.     As  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  course  the  definite  object 
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in  all  of  the  work  arouses  ambition  and  interest. 

The  school  buildings  have  been  made  more  attractive  during 
the  year  by  fresh  paint  and  kalsomining  and  by  various  gifts  to  the 
school.  The  alumni  association  presented  to  the  school  a  very  satis- 
factory portrait  of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  painted  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Richert,  a  teacher  in  the  school. 

The  senior  class  contributed  four  beautiful  stained  glass  windows 
for  the  assembly  hall;  the  sophomores,  two  quartered  oak  bulletin 
boards  with  wrought  iron  trimmings;  and  the  freshmen,  green  velvet 
hangings  for  the  assembly  hall.  A  large  framed  picture  of  St.  Gau- 
dens'  statue  of  Lincoln  was  presented  to  the  school  by  Miss  Minnie 
Drew. 

One  fact  which  deserves  attention  is  the  great  niunber  of  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  school.  Since 
September,  1907,  there  have  been  eighteen  changes  of  teachers  in  a 
corps  which  totals  only  twenty-four.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  in 
nearly  every  case  an  offer  of  increased  salary  in  some  other  school. 
If  this  great  number  of  changes  is  to  continue,  i^  seems  imperative 
that  the  grade  of  master  similar  to  that  in  the  Latin  and  English  High 
schools  should  be  established  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School, 
and  we  should  pay  teachers  of  proved  ability  salary  enough  to  insure 
their  retention  in  the  school.  Otherwise  the  continuity  and  eflSciency 
of  the  work  in  the  school  can  be  maintained  only  with  great  difficulty. 

The  need  which  prompted  recommendations  in  the  reports  of 
the  past  two  years  that  an  adequate  electrical  equipment  be  obtained 
becomes  more  and  more  pressing.  This  equipment  is  not  only  needed 
for  the  day  school,  but  it  could  also  be  used  to  satisfy  the  rapidly  in* 
creasing  demand  for  instruction  in  electricityin  the  Evening  Industrial 
School. 

There  seem  to  be  many  reasons  why  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  our  high  schools  and  the  community  more  closely  in  touch.  As 
matters  are  now  arranged,  all  Cambridge  boys  who  are  tr5ring  to  6* 
themselves  for  vocations  by  a  high  school  training  are  in  the  Rindge 
Manual  Training  School.  This  school  has  assimied  the  responsibility 
of  fitting  boys  for  definite  commercial  and  industrial  lines  of  worfc 
and  this,  if  well  done,  will  greatly  increase  the  earning  power  of  the 
boys.  Since  this  kind  of  school  work  directly  affects  the  business  fflcfl 
of  the  community,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  get  some  public* 
spirited  men  who  live  in  Cambridge  to  form  an  advisory  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  practical  re- 
sults of  the  training  that  the  boys  receive. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

The  statutes  reqtdre  that  every  town  and  city  of  twenty  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants  shall  maintain,  as  part  of  both  its  elementary  and 
its  high  school  course,  the  teaching  of  manual  training.  The  Rindge 
Manual  Training  School  gives  the  required  instruction  to  boys  of 
the  high  school  grade,  and  provision  is  made  in  the  English  High 
School  for  girls  of  this  grade,  dressmaking  and  sloyd  being  taught  in 
the  second  year,  and  cooking  in  the  third.  Sewing  in  the  grammar 
schools  may  be  considered  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  girls 
of  the  grammar  school  grades. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  instructor  in  manual 
training: 

The  course  of  study  provides  that  boys  of  the  eighth  grade  shall 
have  one  hour  a  week  for  manual  training.  In  accordance  with  this, 
eight  classes  in  the  five  following  schools  are  now  taking  up  this  work 
—the  Fletcher,  Kelley,  Putnam,  Roberts,  and  Wellington. 

The  manual  training  room  at  the  Roberts  School  is  used  by 
classes  from  the  Fletcher,  Kelley,  Roberts,  and  Wellington  schools, 
each  class  having  a  whole  afternoon  session  once  every  two  weeks. 

In  the  limited  time  allowed,  a  small  amount  of  elementary  work 
only  can  be  accomplished,  as  there  has  been  no  previous  training. 
The  course  at  present  consists  of  a  few  simple,  useful  models;  the  aim 
being  to  teach  thoroughly  a  very  few  of  the  principal  operations  of 
iTOod-work,  at  the  same  time  developing  individual  initiative. 

Cambridge  is  doing  all  she  can  with  her  present  limited  equipment. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  field  in  the  lower  grades  where  cardboard 
work,  weaving,  or  some  other  simple  form  of  manual  training  can  be 
carried  on  by  the  grade  teachers,  who  are  capable  of  teaching  this  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  manual  training.  Work  of 
this  nature  is  welcomed  by  practically  all  elementary  school  teachers 
and  the  expense  for  equipment  is  low. 


WELLINGTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

This  school  was  opened  in  September,  1884,  and  differs  from  the 
other  schools  in  this  respect — all  the  grades,  except  the  eighth  and 
^th,  are  taught  by  yoimg  teachers.  Their  work,  however,  is  done 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  master  and  three  assistants, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  instruction  and  management  of  the 
school.  For  several  years  the  seventh  grade  has  been  taught  by  a 
^duate  of  the  training  class. 
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The  object  of  conducting  a  school  on  this  plan  is  to  give  Cam- 
bridge young  women  who  desire  to  teach,  and  who  have  made  special 
preparation  for  the  work,  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  under 
conditions  favorable  to  their  own  success,  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  interest  of  their  pupils. 

Graduates  of  the  English  High  School  or  of  the  Latin  School,  who 
have  also  graduated  from  Dne  of  our  State  normal  schools,  are  pre. 
ferred  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  this  school.  Other 
persons  of  equal  preparation  may  be  appointed. 

The  required  term  of  service  is  one  year.  Teachers  are  appointed 
on  probation,  and  may  be  excused  or  dismissed  at  any  time  by  the 
superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  conmiittee  on  the  training 
school. 

No  teacher  is  considered  a  graduate  of  the  school  until  by  vote  of 
the  training  school  committee  she  is  admitted  to  the  graduate  class, 
which  is  known  as  Class  B. 

The  money  compensation  for  the  first  three  months,  and  until 
satisfactory  service  is  rendered,  is  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  year.  For 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $250. 

Graduates  temporarily  employed  as  teachers  in  this  school  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $300  a  year.  Graduates  selected  to  act  as  sub- 
stitutes in  any  school  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $450. 

That  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  may  be  continued,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  master,  or  one  of  the  supervising  teachers,  occasionally  to 
visit  the  schools  of  the  graduates  who  are  teaching  in  Cambridge.  The 
school  contains  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools 
and  a  kindergarten. 

By  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board  the  superintendent  is  author- 
ized to  employ  as  many  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  take  the  places  of  absent  teachers.  These  teachers  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  Wellington  School,  when  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, that  there  may  be  at  this  school  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  make  it  practicable  for  the  members  of  the  training  class  to  visit 
other  schools. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Welling- 
ton School: 

Another  year  of  successful  work  has  been  completed  by  the  Wel- 
lington School,  the  Cambridge  training  school  for  teachers.  On 
February  10,  1908,  the  work  was  interrupted  by  a  fire  which  in- 
jured nine  rooms  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  building.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  send  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  to  the  Pelton  and 
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lerrill  schools,  and  the  kindergarten  to  the  Kelley  School,  for  such 
length  of  time  as  is  reqtiired  to  repair  damages.  The  city  decided 
hat  the  best  way  to  repair  the  damages  was  to  replace  the  old  bmlding 
)y  a  new  one,  and  make  it  larger  by  six  rooms.  There  is  now  in 
)rocess  of  erection  an  addition  of  fifteen  rooms,  which  will  make 
Nhen  completed  a  school  building  containing  twenty-five  modem, 
well  lighted,  properly  heated,  and  thoroughly  ventilated  school- 
rooms. This  will  make  the  Wellington  schoolhouse  the  largest  gram- 
mar school  building  in  the  city,  and  one  that  is  built  so  as  to  be  nearly 
fireproof. 

Between  September,  1907,  and  September,  1908,  fifteen  young 
women  were  admitted  to  the  probation  class.  Of  this  number,  four- 
teen accomplished  the  required  work  and  graduated  from  the  school ; 
one  withdrew.  Seven  of  these  graduates  are  employed  by  the  city; 
six  are  employed  in  the  Wellington  School,  and  one  has  gone  to 
Brookline  to  teach.     There  are  no  tmemployed  graduates. 

Housed  in  its  new  building  next  September,  the  Wellington 
School  hopes  to  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  and  receive 
thereby  encouragement  to  launch  out  into  another  quarter  century 
of  earnest  educational  work. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  in  December  was  seven 
thousand  seven  himdred  twenty-six,  and  the  number  of  teachers, 
including  the  masters  and  special  teachers,  was  two  himdred. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  for  the  year  from  December 
1. 1907,  to  December  1,  1908,  was  $20.64.  This  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  supervision  or  the  cost  of  the  Wellington  School. 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $30  a  year,  payable  one- 
half  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school 
year. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  six  years,  but  the  schools  are  so  classi- 
fied as  to  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  course  in 
four  years,  or  in  five  years.  The  average  age  of  those  who  entered 
the  grammar  schools  last  September  was  nine  years  eight  months. 
The  niunber  of  graduates  in  June  was  seven  hundred  fifty-three,  their 
average  age  being  fourteen  years  nine  months.  Of  these,  7  per  cent 
completed  the  course  in  four  years,  24  per  cent  in  five  years,  52  per 
Cent  in  six  years,  and  17  per  cent  in  seven  years  or  more. 

Pupils  are  promoted  by  classes  from  the  primary  schools  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  autumn  term;  but  individual  pupils  may  be  pro- 
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moted  at  other  times,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  supervisor  of 
primary  schools  and  the  superintendent. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
from  the  grammar  to  the  high  schools,  are  made  by  the  teachers  under 
the  direction  of  the  masters  and  the  superintendent.  Pupils  qualified 
to  join  existing  classes  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  application 
to  the  master  of  the  school.  No  regular  preannoimced  examinations 
are  held  in  these  schools,  but  the  results  of  such  written  exercises  and 
reviews  as  the  teachers  and  masters  may  require  from  time  to  time 
may  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of  promotion. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  done  in  the  grammar 
schools  is  shown  in  part  by  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  do  the  work  in 
the  high  schools.  The  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  schools  on  trial, 
and  a  pupil  in  any  of  the  high  schools  who, during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  school  year  has  failed  to  do  the  work  required  and  who  has 
shown  a  lack  of  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  standard,  may, 
on  recommendation  of  the  head  master,  be  placed  on  special  probation 
by  the  superintendent,  and  if  at  the  end  of  February  he  has  not  made 
his  record  satisfactory,  he  may,  on  recommendation  of  the  head 
master  and  superintendent,  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  committee  on 
high  schools,  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  school.  A  pupil  so 
excluded  shall  not  be  readmitted  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year.     A  second  exclusion  shall  be  final. 

In  the  grammar  schools,  special  teachers  are  appointed  to  help 
such  pupils  as  seem  able  to  do  the  work  in  less  than  six  years,  and  to 
aid  those  who  without  personal  instruction  would  require  more  than 
six  years.  This  action  of  the  committee  removes  the  most  serious 
objection  to  the  graded  system  of  schools. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  in  two  ways:  (1)  into  six  sections; 
(2)  into  four  sections;  each  section  covering  a  year's  work.  Pupils 
taking  the  course  in  six  years  are  classified  in  six  grades,  called  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Those  taking 
it  in  four  years  are  classified  in  four  grades,  called  grades  A,  B,  C,  and 
D.  When  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  they  begin 
the  first  year's  work  together.  After  two  or  three  months  they  are 
separated  into  two  divisions. 

One  division  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  during 
the  year  completes  one-fourth  of  the  whole  course  of  study.  The 
other  division  completes  one-sixth  of  the  course. 
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During  the  second  year  the  pupils  in  grade  B  are  in  the  same  room 
with  the  sixth  grade.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  are  five 

months  (one-half  the  school  year)  behind 
those  in  the  sixth  grade.  After  two  or  three 
months  grade  B  is  able  to  recite  with  the 

fi^  k  A  k  ^T  sixth  grade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  both 
f5  divisions  have  completed  one-half  the 
lo  course  of  study — the  one  in  two  years,  and 
^^  the  other  in  three  years.  The  plan  for  the 
last  half  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  for 
the  first  half,  the  grades  being  known  as 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  in  the  one 
case,  and  as  C  and  D  in  the  other. 

There  are  also  two  ways  of  completing 
the  course  in  five  years:  (1)  any  pupil  who 
has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  two 
years  may,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  seventh  grade,  and  finish  the 
course  in  three  years;  (2)  any  pupil  who 
has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  three 
years  may,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  trans- 
ferred to  grade  C,  and  finish  the  course  in 
two  years.  In  both  cases  these  changes  can 
be  made  without  omitting  or  repeating  any 
part  of  the  course. 
It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  the  schools  were  first  classified 
on  this  plan.  During  this  time  ten  thousand  two  hundred  three  pupils 
have  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools.  Of  this  number,  7  per  cent 
completed  the  course  in  four  years,  28  per  cent  in  five  yeiars,  50  per 
cent  in  six  years,  and  15  per  cent  in  seven  or  more  years. 

Of  the  number  who  entered  the  Latin  School  from  the  Cambridge 
grammar  schools  during  the  past  fourteen  years  and  remained  a  year, 
15.6  per  cent  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  43.0 
per  cent  in  five  years,  38.6  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  2.8  per  cent  in 
seven  or  more  years.     Of  those  who  entered  the  English  High  School 
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Arrow  No.  1  indicates  the  four  years'  course;  grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  Arrow  No.  2  indicates 
one  of  the  five  years'  courses;  'grades  A.  B.  7,  8,  9.  Arrow  No.  3  indicates  the  other  five  years' 
course;  grades  4,  5,  6,  C,  D.     Arrow  No.  4  indicates  the  six  years'  course;  grades  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  9. 
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from  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools  and  took  the  general  course 
and  remained  a  year,  7.9  per  cent  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools 
in  four  years,  35.0  per  cent  in  five  years,  46.5  per  cent  in  six  years,  and 
10.6  per  cent  in  seven  or  more  years;  of  those  who  took  the  commercial 
course,  8.1  per  cent  did  the  work  in  the  granmiar  schools  in  four 
years,  31.7  per  cent  in  five  years,  50.0  per  cent  in  six  years,  and 
10.2  per  cent  in  seven  or  more  years.  Of  those  who  entered  the 
Rindge  Manual  Training  School  from  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools 
and  remained  a  year,  4.6  per  cent  did  the  work  in  the  grammar 
schools  in  four  years,  31.2  per  cent  in  five  years,  52.3  per  cent 
in  six  years,  and  11.9  per  cent  in  seven  years  or  more. 

During  the  past  fourteen  years  more  than  45  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
entering  the  high  schools  from  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools  did 
the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  less  than  six  years,  35.7  per  cent 
doing  it  in  five  years,  and  9.5  per  cent  in  four  years. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  so  many  did  the  work 
in  less  than  the  full  time  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  Its  value  is 
shown,  rather,  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  has  been  done, 
not  in  one  year  only,  but  in  a  series  of  years.  The  results  of  the  first 
year's  work  in  the  high  schools  would  seem  to  be  a  test  of  this  thorough- 
ness. The  records  in  these  schools  show  that  for  fourteen  years  the 
marks  of  the  pupils  who  were  four  years  in  the  grammar  schools  were 
higher  than  were  the  marks  of  those  who  were  five  years  in  the  grammar 
schools ;  and  that  the  marks  of  those  who  were  five  years  in  the  grammar 
schools  were  higher  than  were  the  marks  of  those  who  were  six  years 
in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  average  per  cents  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  different  high 
schools  for  fourteen  years  are  as  follows: 

In  the  Latin  School,  the  average  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  com- 
pleted their  grammar  school  course  in  four  years  is  79.4 ;  of  those  who 
completed  it  in  five  years,  75.4;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  six  years, 
72.3. 

In  the  general  course  in  the  English  High  School,  the  average 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  completed  their  grammar  school  course  in 
four  years  is  77.9;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  75.6;  of 
those  who  completed  it  in  six  years,  72.0. 

In  the  commercial  course  in  the  English  High  School,  the  average   ; 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  completed  their  grammar  school  course  in 
four  years  is  73.8;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  72.6;  of 
those  who  completed  it  in  six  years,  70.2. 
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the  Rindge  Bfanual  Training  SchooL  the  average  per  cent  of 
pils  who  completed  their  grammar  school  course  in  four  years 

of  those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  69.1 ;  of  those  who  com- 
it  in  six  years,  68.3. 

le  following  tables  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  results  of 
it  year's  work  in  the  high  schools  of  the  fourteen  classes  from 
»  1908  inclusive: 

IX  THE  LATIN  SCHOOL 
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IN  THE  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GENERAL  COURSE 
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IN  THE  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL.  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 
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70.5 
73  :* 

Clasiiof  1902... 

Class  of  1903 

70  1> 

Class  of  1904 _  . 

Class  of  1905 ,  _ 

60.11 

70.1 
70.0 
08. 0 

Class  of  1906 

Class  of  1907... 

Class  of  1908 
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72.6 

65.4 

65.9 

79.3 

63.5 

65.2 

78.0 

67.2 

61.7 

81.7 

69.5 

68.9 

67.5 

67.8 

72.  () 

69.6 

68.0 

80.0 

67.8 

68.4 

80.4 

71.9 

69.2 

70.4 

73.5 

70.3 

7(1.2 

71.6 

68.7 

<i4.8 

68.7 

68.7 

oli .  2 

6() .  3 

66.3 

75.9 

70.7 

71.5 

71.. 3 

69.6 

68.5 

Class  of  1895 | 

Class  of  1896 

Class  of  1897 

Class  of  1898 

Class  of  1899 

Class  of  1900 

Class  of  1901 

Cla.ss  of  1902 

Class  of  1903 

Class  of  1904 

Class  of  1905 

Class  of  19()C. 

Class  of  1907 

Class  of  190S 


The  results  already  given  are  based  on  the  first  year's  work  i 
the  high  sehools.  For  eight  years  results  have  been  obtained  base 
on  the  full  course  in  the  high  schools.  During  these  eight  years,  io^ 
hundred  sixty-five  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  Latin  Schoo 
Of  these  four  hundred  sixty-five,  three  hundred  sixty-sev-en  wei 
graduates  of  the  Cambridge  grammar  schools.  Of  these  three  hui 
dred  sixty-seven,  seventy-two  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schoo 
in  four  years,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  Latin  School  courJ 
was  80.8;  one  hundred  eighty-nine  did  the  work  in  the  gramme 
schools  in  five  years,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  Latin  Scho< 
course  was  70.2;  one  hundred  one  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schoo 
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in  six  years,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  Latin  School  course 
was  74.9;  five  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  seven  years^ 
and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  Latin  School  course  was  71.9. 

Dxiring  the  eight  years  six  hundred  thirty-six  pupils  have  grad- 
uated from  the  EngUsh  High  School.  Of  these  six  hundred  thirty- 
six,  five  hundred  thirty-three  were  graduates  of  the  Cambridge  schools. 
Of  these  five  hundred  thirty-three,  forty-seven  did  the  work  in  the 
grammar  schools  in  four  years,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  high 
school  course  was  76.6 ;  two  htmdred  two  did  the  work  in  the  grammar 
schools  in  fiveyears,and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  high  schoolcourse 
was  76.1 ;  two  hundred  forty-five  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools 
in  six  years,  and  their  average  per  cent  for  the  -high  school  course  was 
74.4;  thirty-nine  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  seven  years, 
ind  their  average  per  cent  for  the  high  school  course  was  72.9. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  in  December  was  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  sixty-five,  and  the  number  of  teachers  was 
>ne  hvmdred  forty-one. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  from  December  1,  1907, 
'O  December  1,  1908,  was  $16.11.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
upervision  or  the  cost  of  the  Wellington  School. 

For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  is  $20  a  year,  payable  one-half 
t  the  beginning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years.  Children  five  years  old 
re  admitted  to  the  first  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
nd  during  the  first  week  in  March.  Pupils  qualified  to  join  existing 
[asses  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  application  to  the*  principal, 
t  the  present  time  38.9  per  cent  are  in  the  first  grade,  30.9  per  cent 
I  the  second,  and  30.2  per  cent  in  the  third. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  forty-three  pupils  were  promoted 
)  the  grammar  schools  in  June,  at  an  average  age  of  nine  years  six 
tenths.  Of  these,  5  per  cent  completed  the  course  of  study  in  less 
lan  three  years;  64  per  cent  in  three  years;  3  per  cent  in  three  and 
half  years;  and  28  per  cent  in  four  years  or  more. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
om  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools,  are  made  by  the  primary 
?achers,  \mder  the  direction  of  the  super\'isor  of  primary  schools 
id  the  superintendent.  Promotions  by  classes  are  made  annually 
t  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term;  but  individual  promotions  are 
lade  at  other  times  if  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  super\^isor  of 
rimary  schools  and  the  superintendent. 
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Pupils  are  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  on  trial,  and  those 
who  show  by  their  work  that  they  are  tmprepared  are  returned  to 
the  primary  schools  on  the  approval  of  the  supervisor  of  primary 
schools  and  the  superintendent. 

Once  a  month  the  teachers  of  each  primary  grade  meet  the  direc- 
tors of  special  studies  and  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools.  These 
meetings  are  held  in  the  English  High  School  building  on  Wednesday 
afternoons,  half  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  schools.  The  work 
for  the  coming  month  is  planned;  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  methods  are  made ;  and  questions  from  the  teachers  are  answered 
and  discussed. 

Occasionally  specimens  of  written  work  from  all  the  pupils  are 
brought  for  examination.  In  this  way  the  amotmt  of  work  done  in 
the  schools  is  made  somewhat  imiform ;  new  ieachers  are  kept  in- 
formed as  to  the  requirements,  and  pupils  lose  less  time  when  a  change 
of  teacher  or  school  becomes  necessary. 

The  supervisor  of  primary  schools  writes  as  follows: 

The  three  ungraded  classes  established  by  the  superintendent 
in  the  Boardman,  Gore,  and  Taylor  districts  have  proved  their  use- 
fulness, and  the  desirabiUty  of  adding  to  the  ntunber  of  these  classes 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  is  increasingly  evident.  In  most  districts 
a  single  class  could  receive  all  the  special  pupils  of  two  or  three 
neighboring  buildings. 

During  the  year  1907-08  the  imgraded  classes  numbered  ninety 
different  pupils  between  eleven  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of  these, 
fifty-eight  were  bom  in  coimtries  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Europe.  -  Many  of  them  had  no  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
in  any  language,  while  some  of  them  had  only  to  learn  to  translate 
into  English  what  they  already  knew.  This  they  did  with  remark- 
able facility  when  given  individual  instruction.  They  can  gain  very 
little  from  class  exercises.  Of  the  ninety  pupils,  nine  obtained  cer- 
tificates to  go  to  work  and  fourteen  were  promoted  to  the  fourth 
grade  during  the  year.  The  grammar  principals  received  them 
whenever  they  were  offered.  Forty-two  were  promoted  at  the  regular 
time  in  June.  The  others  moved  away  or  remained  to  finish  the 
work  this  year. 

Had  these  pupils  remained  in  the  primary  grade  they  would 
have  proved  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  classes  to  which  they 
belonged  and  they  would  have  felt  out  of  place  and  dissatisfied- 
Placed  in  rooms  by  themselves  they  were  happy,  at  ease,  and  ambitious 
to   leam  as  fast  as  possible.     This  ambition  was  fostered  by  their 


aients  who  m^ed  ibeszi  zo  fulfil  ibe  req=e=«:is  of  ibe  school  law 
1  regard  to  reading  asni  mriiisg. 

Cordial  relations  berveci  ibe  xzxjs  of  ibe  ^ir^iaded  classes  and 
beir  teacheis  were  very  ix>T3:£ab^  arri  gzaTzfriag.  Bots  who  under 
ther  conditions  m^fat  haTe  rffCTcc  trocibjcSDrae  were  cheerful,  loyal. 
nd  responsive.  The  pgesect  classes  bave  r«arZy  ibe  same  ooaditknis 
s  those  of  last  year,  but  tbe  r^rr.rer  wbi>  oo  sci  ^xak  Engrlish  has 
icreased.  Fonr  pnpils  have  already  bees  pn>:rx>ied  to  the  tonrth 
rade  and  four  others  have  cctariec  oerdDcates  to  go  to  work. 

During  the  past  year  ibe  readizig  in  aZ  tbe  grades  has  gained  an 
mpetus  from  the  interest  tbe  teachers  and  children  hive  taken  in 
^producing  orally  and  drama  tiring  ihe  folk  stories  found  in  the  diner- 
jnt  readers.  Much  is  enpeczed  fron  tbe  new  system  of  reading 
which  the  teachers  have  been  stiidying  with  interest. 

The  children  have  become  accustomed  to  the  new  system  of 
mting  and  are  making  good  piogres  in  it.  The  increase  in  the 
lumber  of  adjustable  desks  has  been  very  helpfuL 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  bear  witness  to  the  enthusiasm  with 
^hich  the  teachers  have  responded  to  all  demands  made  upon  them; 
»  express  my  appreciation  of  the  helpfulness  of  suggestions  and 
incouragement  given  by  the  superintendent :  and  to  acknowledge  the 
nany  courtesies  received  at  the  hands  of  the  school  board  as  well  as 
:he  warm  interest  they  have  always  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
^chers  and  pupils. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  sixteen  kindergartens  in  December 
^as  eight  hundred  sixty-seven,  an  increase  of  eighty-seven  over  last 
fear,  and  the  number  of  teachers  was  thirty,  a  decrease  of  one. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  from  December  1,  1907. 
X)  December  1,  1908,  was  $27.15.  This  does  not  include  the  cost 
)f  supervision. 

To  be  eligible  to  a  position  in  a  kindergarten,  a  teacher  must 
lave  had  a  course  in  a  high  school,  a  course  in  a  kindergarten  normal 
>chool,  a  year's  experience  in  teaching  either  in  a  kindergarten  or  a 
Primary  school,  and  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano. 

Students  in  kindergarten  normal  classes  are  given  opportunities 
^observe  during  their  two  years*  course,  and  are  allowed  one  month's 
experience  in  the  first  primary  grade,  but  it  is  not  deemed  expedient 
or  them  to  observe  after  graduation. 
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Teachers  in  kindergartens  are  to  use  their  afternoons  in  visiting 
the  homes  of  their  pupils,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  the  parents  and  of  securing  regularity  of  attendance,  except 
when  the  time  is  needed  for  preparation  for  their  work,  and  they  are  to 
make  reports  on  blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  kinder- 
gartens: 

The  niunber  of  visits  made  by  the  kindergarten  teachers  to  the 
homes  of  the  children  during  the  year  was  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred forty-six.  The  number  of  mothers*  meetings  was  one  hundred 
thirty-seven. 

A  remarkable  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  the  spring  in  the 
interest  of  the  kindergartens.  The  proposal  to  give  up  the  kinder- 
gartens was  discussed,  as  it  appeared  that  the  ftmds  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  continue  all  the  departments  upon  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  past.  These  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  were 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  people  interested  in  the  schools. 

The  good  will  of  the  people  toward  the  kindergartens  was  shoiMi 
in  many  ways.  Parents  whose  children  had  received  the  benefit  of 
kindergarten  training  were  practically  unanimous  in  desiring  to  have 
these  schools  continued.  The  workers  in  the  societies  whose  aim  is 
social  betterment  testified  that  the  work  of  the  kindergartens  is 
closely  allied  to  many  of  the  movements  for  social  uplift. 

The  meetings  made  it  clear  that  the  kindergartens  are  greatly 
valued  by  the  people  who  have  been  served  by  them,  that  their  work 
is  appreciated,  that  their  methods  are  accepted  as  natural  and  proper 
in  elementary  education,  and  that  they  have  an  important  place  in 
social  serv^ice. 

In  September  the  Gannett  Kindergarten  was  changed  to  a  single 
kindergarten  and  the  assistant.  Miss  Marion  L.  Akerman,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  morning  session  of  the  Willard  Kindergarten  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  transfer  of  Miss  Lucy  E.  Whipple  to  priman' 
work.  The  Gannett  Kindergarten  now  numbers  thirty-one  and  is 
in  an  excellent  condition. 

Another  feature  noticed  is  the  growing  interest  of  the  kinder- 
<2:arten  observers  in  primary  work.  Three  of  last  year's  obsen^ei^ 
are  now  studying  primary  methods  in  the  Wellington  School.  The 
present  observ^ers  are  showing  an  enthusiasm  and  an  ability  to  make 
themselves  useful  in  the  time  given  them  for  primary  observation- 
The  gap  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  is  disappearing    : 
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th  better  understanding  and  more  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers 
both  grades. 

One  kindergartner  reports  the  following  list  of  meetings:  October: 
eserv'ation  of  the  health.  December:  Christmas  festival.  Feb- 
ar\':  Care  of  the  teeth.  April:  A  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  May: 
n  afternoon  with  the  children  at  regular  work. 

She  then  adds  this  explanatory  note:  "These  meetings  have  been 
eld  in  connection  with  the  whole  school,  the  primary  teachers  and 
lothers  joining  with  us  and  thus  bringing  a  closer  relation  and  in- 
uring a  larger  attendance  and  an  interest  that  includes  all  in  the 
listrict." 

When  the  new  room  is  finished  for  the  Wellington  Kindergarten 
«rhich  now  meets  in  the  afternoon  in  the  room  of  the  Shaw  Kinder- 
garten at  the  Kelley  School,  and  when  a  suitable  place  is  provided 
for  the  kindergarten  that  now  meets  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Willard 
School,  the  accommodations  for  these  schools  will  be  ample. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 
The  committee  on  special  studies  has  supervision  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  nature  study,  drawing,  music,  sewing,  and  physical  and  in- 
dustrial training  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

NATURE  STUDY 

The  work  in  nature  study  includes  the  study  of  pl^nt  and  animal 
life  with  some  study  of  minerals  and  of  weather  phenomena. 

The  study  of  plants  was  first  undertaken,  and  still  makes  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  work.  The  study  of  animal  life  consists  mainly  of 
lessons  on  insects  and  birds.  The  work  with  minerals  is  confined  to 
lessons  on  common  metals  and  on  building  stones. 

Plants  are  studied  in  grades  one  to  four,  inclusive;  insects  in 
grades  one,  two,  and  four;  birds  in  grade  four;  weather  phenomena 
in  grades  one  to  three,  inclusive;  and  minerals  in  grade  four. 

Specimens  chosen  for  study  are  those  in  which  the  pupils  have 
a  present  interest,  and  all  work  is  based  on  present  experience.  It 
is  kept  well  within  the  capabilities  of  the  children,  yet  novel  enough 
to  require  their  best  effort.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  nature  study 
is  made  to  correlate  with  the  work  in  other  branches. 

The  results  sought  are  increasing  knowledge  of  facts  gathered 
by  observation ;  familiarity  with  environment;  and  a  growing  sym- 
pathy with  nature. 

The  work  in  nature  study  is  conducted  by  the  regular  teacVvex^. 
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DRAWING 

The  course  in  drawing  and  art  study  has  for  its  aim  the  develop- 
ment of  artistic  skill  and  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in 
art.  A  detailed  outline  of  the  course,  in  the  form  of  neostyle  copies, 
is  furnished  to  the  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

The  plan  of  the  course  consists  of  several  series  of  progressive 
lessons  and  problems  in  form,  designing,  and  color. 

In  the  study  of  form  the  most  important  of  the  series  of  lessons 
are  the  following:  Drawing  of  type  forms,  drawing  from  common 
household  objects,  toys  and  tools;  exterior  views  of  buildings  in  the 
pupil's  own  neighborhood;  drawing  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables, 
shells,  and  insects  from  nature;  working  drawings  of  objects  and  tools; 
plans  of  rooms  in  the  pupil's  own  home,  etc.  The  more  advanced 
problems  are  worked  out,  some  in  light  and  shade  effects,  and  others 
in  color. 

The  study  of  form  is  not  confined  to  existing  forms,  but  obtains 
a  strong  impetus  in  the  field  of  inventive  drawing.  Efforts  for  original 
forms  of  useful  objects  and  of  units  for  the  decoration  of  surfaces 
and  objects;  composition  of  landscapes;  plans  of  gardens  and  home 
surroundings;  illustrative  drawings;  letterings  and  monograms;  these 
constitute  the  more  important  problems  in  designing. 

The  study  of  color  consists  of  a  series  of  lessons  upon  scales, 
brush  sketches,  and  harmony. 

The  time  given  to  drawing  is  sixty  minutes  per  week  in  the  first 
four  grades,  and  eighty  minutes  per  week  in  grades  five  to  nine  in- 
clusive.    This  time  is  divided  into  two  lesson  periods. 

In  the  English  High  School  drawing  is  a  required  study  in  the 
first  year  and  may  be  taken  as  an  extra  study  after  the  first  year. 
The  plan  of  instruction  includes  studies  from  objects,  casts,  sprays 
of  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  landscapes  worked  out  in  pencil,  char- 
coal, or  color;  drawing  to  scale,  designing,  and  color  harmony. 

In  the  English  High  School  the  instruction  in  drawing  is  given 
by  the  director  and  his  assistant.  In  the  Rindge  Manual  Training 
School  there  are  three  teachers  of  drawing  and  the  work  is  done  under 
their  immediate  instruction.  In  the  grammar  and  primary  grades 
instruction  in  drawing  is  given  by  the  teachers  under  the  super\'ision 
of  the  director  and  his  assistant. 

For  many  years  the  director  of  drawing  has  given  courses  of 
illustrated  lessons  to  the  teachers  at  which  the  attendance  is  volun- 
tary.    The  object  of  these  lessons  is  to  make  the  teachers  thoroughly 
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tniliar  with  the  art  they  are  about  to  teach  to  the  children.  The 
eetings  are  held  in  the  EngUsh  High  School  building  after  the  close  of 
e  afternoon  session. 

MUSIC 

The  New  Educational  Music  Course  is  used  by  the  regular  teachers 

the  primary  and  grammar  grades  imder  the  supervision  of  the 

rector  of  music  and  his  assistant.     In  the  high  schools  the  music 

conducted  by  the  director.     Every  pupil  who  is  capable  of  learning 

sing  is  required  to  give  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  Latin,  English  High,  and  Rindge  Manual  Training  schools 
rty-five  minutes  a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of  musical  form  and 
cpression  as  foimd  in  choruses,  quartettes,  etc.,  from  the  standard 
■atorios  and  operas. 

Elementary  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition  have  been 
itroduced  as  elective  studies  for  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  boys 
;  well  as  girls  having  a  special  aptitude  for  music  naturally  elect 
lese  studies,  the  only  requisite  being  some  knowledge  of  the  piano- 
irte.  Pupils  of  the  fourth  year  in  the  English  High  School  may  elect 
irmony  in  place  of  astronomy,  and  those  intending  to  go  to  a  normal 
hool  are  advised  to  take  the  course  in  harmony. 

The  students  are  instructed  in  scale  formation,  intervals,  and 
logical  and  comparative  view  of  all  true  chords,  in  order  to  give 
lem  the  power  to  construct  and  resolve  these  chords  for  themselves. 

The  study  of  harmony  is  carried  well  into  modulation,  and  the 
udy  of  coimterpoint  is  carried  through  the  four  simple  orders  or 
)ecies,  including  both  the  major  and  minor  modes. 

Two  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each  week  are  devoted  to  instruction 
id  occasionally  the  best  compositions  of  the  students  are  sung  or 
ayed  before  the  entire  school,  showing  in  this  way  the  practical 
de  of  the  work,  which  will  prove  an  important  factor  in  future 
aching. 

In  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  the   young  men  are  taught 

►  sustain  their  parts,  without  accompaniment,  in  compositions  of 
urpart  harmony  (first  tenor,  second  tenor,  first  bass,  and  second  bass), 
le  music  being  selected  and  arranged  for  this  purpose. 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  are 
ivoted  to  this  study;  and  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  arc  taught 

>  sing  and  sustain  their  parts  in  reading  compositions  in  two,  three, 
id  four  parts. 

Memorizing  music  is  a  feature  in  all  the  grades,  including  the 
gh  schools,  and  in  all  graduating  exercises  it  is  expected  that  the 
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music  by  the  pupils  will  be  sung  or  played  without  notes.  To  this 
end  rote  singing  in  all  the  schools  forms  a  part  of  the  instruction  in 
reading  music. 

This  feature  of  the  work  in  music  is  emphasized.  Pupils  are 
drilled  upon  words  and  music  until  both  are  thoroughly  learned. 
When  a  song  has  been  learned  in  this  way  it  is  added  to  the  list  of  the 
"songs  we  know."  This  list  is  kept  on  the  blackboard  in  sight  of  the 
pupils,  and  they  have  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  record  of  their  musical 
possessions. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  twenty-first  of  May,  the  pupils 
of  the  seventh  grade  had  a  musical  festival  in  Sanders  Theatre.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Chapman,  the  director  of  music, 
the  children  sang  without  instrumental  accompaniment  and  without 
referring  to  their  music  books.  The  festival  was  of  special  interest 
as  showing  the  quality  of  the  regular  work  in  music. 

PROGRAM 


Omnipresence. 

Where  Would  I  Be. 

Stars  op  the  Summer  Night. 

Last  Night. 

The  Four  Seasons. 

Fling  Wide  the  Door. 

To  Thee,  O  Country. 

My  Rose. 

The  Old  Saber. 

Dixie. 

Lift  Thine  Eyes. 

Hymn  To  Our  Country. 

At  Parting. 

Abide  With  Me. 


Peter  Ritter 

Karl  Zollner 

I.  B.  Woodbury 

Halfdan  Kjenilf 

Haydn 

Ciro  Pinsuti 

Julius  Eichberg 

Luigi  Caracciolo 

Jacques  Offenbach 

Dan  Emmett 

Mendelssohn 

German  Folk  Tune 

Harvey  Worthington  Loomis 

William  H.  Monk 


SEWING 
Sewing  is  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  three  lower  grades  in  the 
grammar  schools  by  three  teachers  who  give  full  time  to  the  subject, 
and  by  one  teacher  who  gives  three-tenths  time.  The  boys  in  the 
fourth  grade  who  desire  the  instruction  are  given  lessons  in  sewing 
by  the  regular  teachers. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  Ling  system  of  physical  training  is  used  in  the  schools. 

Daily  in  the  grammar  grades  ten  minutes  are  allowed  and  in  the 

primary  grades  fifteen  minutes.     During  the  months  of  September, 

October,  November,  April,  May,  and  June,  the  primary  classes  have 
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the  privilege  of  outdoor  recesses,  while  during  December,  January, 
February,  and  March  the  time  is  spent  in  games  and  marching. 

The  essential  aim  of  all  the  teaching  in  physical  training  is  to 
make  the  period  one  of  recreation  and  healthful  exercise,  thus  counter- 
acting in  part  the  tendency  to  spinal  curvature  and  flat  chest  caused 
so  often  by  sitting  so  many  hours  a  day  at  the  school  desk. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

The  following  accoimt  of  the  evening  schools  is  given  by  Mr. 
Sanford  B.  Hubbard,  the  agent  of  the  school  committee,  who  had 
general  supervision  of  these  schools  during  the  winter  of  1907-1908: 

There  are  eight  evening  schools, — one  industrial  school,  two 
drawing  schools,  one  high  school,  and  foiu*  elementary  schools.  In 
accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  there  are  two  terms 
of  the  evening  schools.  The  first  term  begins  on  the  second  Monday 
of  October  and  continues  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
evening  tmtil  the  end  of  the  week  before  Christmas.  The  second 
term  begins  on  the  first  Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday  evening  after 
ttie  opening  of  the  day  schools  in  January,  and  continues  thirty-five 
'evenings.  The  sessions  begin  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  and  con- 
tinue two  hours.  No  session  is  held  on  the  evening  of  a  holiday,  or 
during  the  vacations  of  the  day  schools. 

The  Evening  Industrial  School,  the  two  drawing  schools,  and 
the  classes  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  in  the  elementary  schools 
have  been  carried  on  imder  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education  from  October  14,  1907,  to  March  20, 
1908,  and  the  school  committee  has  managed  them  for  the  Com- 
niission. 

The  Evening  Industrial  School  is  held  at  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School  building,  and  offers  courses  in  machine  shop  work, 
"^ood-tuming,  pattern-making,  forging,  and  foundry  work.  The 
head  master  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  is  principal  of 
the  school. 

The  Mechanical  Drawing  School  occupies  three  rooms  in  the 
Washington  building  and  is  also  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master 
of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  This  school  provides  two 
Courses  in  drawing, — a  three  years'  course  in  machine  drawing,  and 
a  three  years*  course  in  architectural  drawing. 

The  Free-hand  Drawing  School  occupies  one  room  in  the  Eng- 
Ush  High  School  building  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  director 
of  drawing    for  the  day  schools.     This  school  offers  a  three  years' 
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course  in  free-hand  drawing  which  includes  drawing  from  a  life  model. 
Diplomas  are  given  to  graduates  of  both  drawing  schools. 

The  Evening  High  School  is  held  in  the  English  High  School 
building  and  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  following 
subjects:  Commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  English  composition,  English  liter- 
ature, civics,  history,  Latin,  French,  and  German.  Diplomas  are 
given  to  graduates  of  the  three  years*  course. 

The  evening  elementary  schools  occupy  rooms  in  four  of  the 
grammar  school  btiildings,  the  Putnam,  Roberts,  Shepard,  and  Web- 
ster. Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  language,  history, 
and  bookkeeping  are  taught  in  these  schools  in  classes,  so  far  as  class- 
ification is  possible,  but  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  individual.  No 
definite  course  is  arranged,  but  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  pupils 
to  prepare  to  enter  the  Evening  High  School,  and  certificates  are 
given  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  begin  work  in  that  school.  In 
addition  to  the  subjects  given  above,  classes  in  civil  service,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  wood-working,  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
formed  when  a  sufficient  number  express  an  intention  to  take  any 
one  of  these  courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  evening  schools 
for  the  year  1907-1908,  including  the  attendance  at  the  industrial 
schools  and  at  the  industrial  classes  in  the  elementary  schools: 


Number 
Registered 

Average 
Attendance 

Average  No. 
of  Teachers* 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils  to 
a  Teacher 

Number  of 
Grad««» 

Industrial  School.  .  .  . 
Mechanical  Drawing.. 
Free-hand  Drawing.  . 

High  School 

Putnam  School 

Roberts  School 

Shepard  School 

Webster  School 

93 
78 
64 
389 
873 
992 
194 
294 

57 
47 
30 
185 
360 
360 
108 
110 

4 

4 

2 

11 

24 

23 

9 

8 

85 

14 
12 
15 
17 
15 
16 
12 
14 

15 

3 
5 
6 

26 
25 
38 
12 
13 

"l28 

Total 

2.977 

1 ,257 

*The  principals  and  CTirators  are  not  included  in  these  averages. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  industrial  schools 
id  at  the  industrial  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  which  were 
irried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
idustrial  Education: 


Number                              Average 
Registered                        Attendance 

ndustrial  School 

93                                 57 

lechanical  Drawing  School 

78                                 47 

W-hand  Drawing  School 

64                                30 

*utnam  School 

161                                64 

loberts  School 

173 

88 
58 

61 

•hepard  School 

48 

Vefester  School 

17 

Total 

715                             324 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  evening  schools  for 
he  year  1907-1908,  including  the  cost  of  the  industrial  schools  and 
f  the  industrial  classes  in  the  elementary  schools: 


'   Net  Cost  of  Cost  of 

Cost  of  Text-books      Light,  Fuel, 

Instruction      and  Supplies     and  Janitors 


Total  Cost 


Cost  per 
Pupil 


idustrial  School .  .  . 
lechanical  Drawing 
ree-hand  Drawing. 

igh  School 

utnam  School 

oberts  School 

tjepard  School 

'ebster  School 1,180 


Total. 


$1,474  00 

$288  09 

$751 

46 

$2,513  55 

$44  09 

869  00 

23  69 

212 

22 

1,104  91 

23  51 

473  00 

39  83 

52 

78 

565  61 1 

18  85 

1,839  00, 

90  42 

580 

65 

2.510  07 

13  56 

2,804  0()i 

58  49 

577 

23 

3.439  72, 

9  55 

2,733  00 

162  22 

639 

91 

3.535   13' 

9  82 

1,262  50' 

11   59 

194 

72 

1,468  81 

13  60 

1.180  50, 

3  91 

253 

41 

1,437  82 

13  07 

$12,635  00        $678  24     $3,262  38!  $16,575  62      $13   18 


The  total  cost  of  the  industrial  schools  and  of  the  industrial 
asses  in  the  elementary  schools  from  October,  1907,  to  March  20, 
W8,  was  $5,717.52,  and  the  city  has  filed  a  claim  for  the  reim- 
irsement  of  one-half  of  this  amount  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
)5  of  the  Acts  of  1906. 


VACATION  SCHOOLS 
The  vacation   schools  opened  on   Monday,  July  6,  in  six   school 
lildings,  the  Rindge  Manual  Training,  the  English  High,  the  Put- 
im,  Roberts,  Shepard,  and  Webster,  and  continued  for  five  weeks. 
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There  were  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each  for  five  days  each  week, 
one  division  attending  the  first  two  hours  and  another  the  last  two. 
Pupils  from  all  grammar  grades  in  the  city  were  allowed  to  attend, 
and  one  thousand  one  hundred  forty-two  cards  of  admission  were 
issued  from  the  ofl&ce.  These  cards  were  given  in  order  that  the  pupils 
might  know  which  school  they  were  to  attend  and  that  the  work 
might  begin  without  loss  of  time.  After  the  first  day  any  grammar 
school  pupil  was  allowed  to  enter  any  division  where  there  was  room. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  sixty-eight  pupils  were  registered, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  nine  hundred  seven,  an  increase 
of  one  himdred  five  over  last  year.  This  was  the  largest  average 
attendance  the  vacation  schools  have  ever  had,  and  the  interest, con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  schools  in  spite  of  the  very  hot  weather. 
Five  teachers  of  sloyd  were  employed,  two  of  basketry,  two  of  cook- 
ing, seven  of  sewing,  and  eight  in  the  work  with  the  yoimger  pupils. 
After  the  first  week  a  teacher  of  singing  was  employed,  who  made  as 
frequent  visits  to  the  schools  as  time  would  permit. 

Music  thus  became  an  important  part  of  the  program  in  the 
summer  schools.  The  technical  study  of  music  was  not  attempted, 
but  many  songs  were  learned  by  rote.  The  pupils  became  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  words  and  the  tunes,  and  so  the  joy  of  singing 
was  added  to  the  other  privileges  of  the  vacation  schools. 

The  older  pupils  were  given  a  choice  between  two  hours  of  sloyd 
and  two  hours  of  basketry,  cooking,  or  sewing.  The  drawing  io 
connection  with  the  sloyd  was  omitted  this  year  and  the  teachers  all 
agreed  that  the  boys  worked  harder  and  were  much  happier  in  the 
two  hours  of  sloyd  than  they  were  when  they  had  one  hour  of  sloyd 
and  one  of  drawing.  The  work  showed  much  improvement  both 
in  quantity  and  in  quality.  The  boys  appreciated  the  privilege  of 
having  more  time  in  which  to  work  with  tools.  The  instructors 
used  the  longer  periods  in  such  ways  that  a  more  finely  finished  prod- 
uct resulted.  As  the  boys  were  encouraged  to  do  better  work,  and 
were  given  more  time  in  which  to  do  it,  the  attendance  was  regular 
and  the  enthusiasm  continued  throughout  the  term. 

The  younger  pupils  were  given  lessons  in  water  color  painting, 
reading,  writing,  and  in  many  varied  kinds  of  work  that  were  help- 
ful and  interesting.  The  teachers  of  these  younger  pupils  had  a 
number  of  meetings  to  talk  over  the  best  methods  of  holding  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  imtil  the  close  of  the  term,  and  of  keeping  them 
happy  and'busy  in  a  way  that  would  make  them  like  the  summer 
schools  and  also  make  the  summer  schools  profitable  to  them. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  in  attendance  at  each 
hool  and  the  line  of  work  in  each : 


School 


indge  Manual  Training  School . 
nglish  High  School 


utnam  School. 


loberts  School. 


Sloyd 

Academic. . 

Basketry... 

Cooking. . . 

Sewing.  .  .  . 

Sloyd 

Academic. . 

Sewing . . .  . 

Sloyd 

Academic. . 

Sewing. . . . 

,  Sloyd 

hepard  School '  Academic. . 

I  Sewing. .  .  . 

i^ebster  School j   Academic. . 

j  Sewing.. 


Subject 


Number 
Registered 


91 
78 

110 
58 
59 
t>8 
70 
93 
42 

108 
8.S 
56 
79 
94 

128 
91 


Average 

Attendance 


44 
44 
67 
41 
32 
50 
52 
75 
34 
109 
43 
34 
50 
69 
83 
80 


Total. 


.1. 


1.368 


907 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  registered  in  each  subject 
ith  the  average  attendance: 


cademic. 
askctry.. 
ookwfi.  ■  ■ 
fwing.'. . . 
loyd    ... 

Total. 


Number 

Average 

lefiristered 

Attendance 

523 

33S 

110 

67 

5S 

41 

120 

209 

257 

162 

1  :m\s 


907 


The  cost  of  the  vacation  schools  was  Sl.^^O.GO  for  salaries  of 
-achers  and  janitors,  and  8220. .IS  for  supplies,  a  total  of  SI, 791. IS, 
f  of  $1.97  per  pupil  based  on  the  avera^^e  attendance.  This  is  a 
^crease  of  $0.41  per  pupil  from  last  year,  owinj.,'  in  part  to  the  in- 
"ease  in  the  average  attendance  and  in  part  to  omitting  the  drawing, 
5  more  teachers  were  required  when  the  drawing  was  given  in  con- 
action  with  the  sloyd. 
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SUMMER  PLAYGROUNDS  IN  SCHOOL  YARDS  AND  PUBLIC 

PARKS 

The  summer  playgrounds  in  school  yards  and  public  parks,  with 
their  organized  play  and  regular  occupations,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  hundreds  of  children  in  Cambridge.  Such  organized  play 
and  such  regular  occupations  as  are  described  in  the  special  report 
which  follows,  may  properly  be  considered  **a  part  of  the  educational 
system  and  as  highly  essential  in  the  development  and  protection 
of  the  children."  Up  to  this  time  the  summer  playgrounds  have 
been  conducted  by  private  enterprise.  The  city  should  now  provide 
more  playgrounds  properly  equipped,  and  should  also  provide  equip- 
ment for  the  playgrounds  already  existing.  The  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth are  awake  to  the  importance  of  providing  for  a  more 
wholesome  out-of-door  life  for  the  children.  Already  twenty-three 
cities  have  voted  favorably. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  school  committee  held  January  21,  1909. 
the  following  order  was  adopted: 

"The  school  committee  requests  the  board  of  aldermen  to  have 
placed  upon  the  ballot  at  the  coming  election,  the  Playground  Refer- 
endum, as  provided  in  Chapter  513  of  the  Acts  of  1908."  The  act, 
approved  May  12,  1908,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  Every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  having 
a  population  of  more  than  ten  thousand,  accepting  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten,  provide  and  maintain  at  least  one  public  playgroimd  con- 
veniently located  and  of  suitable  size  and  equipment,  for  the  recrea- 
tion and  physical  education  of  the  minors  of  such  city  or  town,  and 
at  least  one  other  playground  for  every  additional  twenty  thousand 
of  its  population. 

Sect.  2.  Cities  and  towns  may  appoint,  and  determine  the 
compensation  of,  a  qualified  supervisor  of  each  playgroimd,  who 
shall  direct  the  sports  and  exercises  thereon. 

Sect.  3.  In  cities  and  towns  where  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  not  already  satisfied,  land  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  may  be 
taken,  and  the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  such  land  may  be  raised 
in  accordance  with  sections  nineteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-one  of 
chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws;  and  any  land  owned  by 
the  city  or  town  may  be  set  aside  by  vote  of  the  city  council,  or  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  In  cities  and  towns  which  have  a  population  of 
more  than  ten  thousand,  and  which  have  not  already  satisfied  the 
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►visions  of  this  act,  the  following  question  shall  be  placed  on  the 
cial  ballot  at  the  next  city  or  town  election: — Shall  chapter  five 
ndred  thirteen  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
;ht,  requiring  certain  cities  and  towns  to  provide  public  play- 
Dunds,  be  accepted  by  this  (city  or  town)? 

Sect.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  any  city  or  town  to 
lich  it  applies  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  majority'  of  the  voters 
)ting  as  aforesaid. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Brooks,  the  secretary'  of  the  committee  in  charge 
the  summer  playgroimds,  has  furnished  the  following  at  the  re- 
lest  of  the  superintendent : 

During  the  siunmer  of  1908  twelve  playgroimds  were  carried 
1  in  Cambridge  by  means  of  private  subscription.  Seven  were 
the  yards  of  school  buildings, — the  Gore,  Lassell,  Parker,  River- 
de,  Tarbell,  and  Taylor;  one  was  at  the  site  of  the  old  Sargent  School 
lilding,  and  five  were  in  public  parks, — at  Broadway  Park,  Cam- 
idge  Field,  two  at  Rindge  Field,  and  one  on  the  Front,  a  narrow 
rip  of  land  bordering  on  the  river.  The  city  placed  sandboxes 
the  playgrounds  where  the  younger  children  played.  These  boxes 
ire  in  constant  use  and  are  indispensable. 

The  playgroimds  opened  on  July  6.  with  a  temperature  of  ninety 
the  shade,  but  there  was  a  large  attendance  in  spite  of  the  heat, 
ss  Ida  L.  Brooks  again  did  exceptionally  fine  work  as  superin- 
ident  of  the  eight  playgrounds  for  the  younger  boys  and  girls,  and 
•.  F.  L.  Candee  organized  the  four  playgroimds  for  the  boys.  There 
s  a  teacher  in  every  playground  and  two  travelling  assistants 
nt  from  yard  to  yard  teaching  industrial  work. 

The  superintendents  and  teachers  worked  hard  and  with  great 
elligence.  Many  children  who  were  enrolled  at  the  playgrounds 
t  year  returned  to  do  any  work  that  was  provided  for  them.  The 
ighborhoods  seemed  to  have  considered  the  playgrounds  an  estab- 
led  fact. 

There  were  two  sessions  a  day,  of  two  and  a  half  hours  each. 
e  plan  for  the  yards  where  the  yoimger  boys  and  girls  were  to- 
:her,  was  to  have  industrial  work  first  and  devote  the  last  half  hour 
games.  It  has  been  found  in  all  these  playgrounds  that  the  children 
1  learn  and  are  eager  to  learn  to  make  something  with  their  hands, 
time  goes  on  both  teachers  and  children  prefer  to  make  useful 
ngs.     The   children    learned   to    knit,    sew,   crochet,    make   dolls' 
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clothes  and  dolls'  furniture,  scrap-books,  boxes,  waste-paper  boxes, 
flower-pot  covers  from  wall  paper,  and  to  weave  mats  on  little  frames. 

The  last  two  occupations  were  new  to  them  and  proved  very 
fascinating,  especially  to  the  boys.  Dressing  dolls  and  making  doJls' 
furniture  appealed  most  to  the  Uttle  girls.  As  an  innovation  this  year 
the  girls  were  taught  the  Gilbert  American  school  dances.  Miss  Brooks 
taught  these  dances  first  to  the  children  of  the  Parker  district.  They 
learned  them  very  quickly  and  were  able  to  teach  them  to  the  children 
in  the  other  playgrounds.  Thus  these  teachers  and  children  visited 
other  yards  and  saw  what  was  going  on  outside  of  their  own  work. 

In  the  last  week  there  was  an  exhibition  at  the  Parker  School 
of  the  articles  that  had  been  made  and  of  the  dances  that  had  been 
learned.  This  was  stimulating  to  the  children  who  wanted  to  do 
something  really  worth  while,  and  was  very  helpful  to  the  teachers. 
The  idea  had  been  that  the  same  work  had  been  going  on  in  all  the 
yards,  and  the  teachers  were  suprised  to  learn  that  each  yard  was 
doing  something  different.  They  seemed  to  gain  from  the  exhibition 
inspiration  and  new  ideas.  One  teachier  said  it  was  a  splendid  op- 
portimity  to  see  how  capable  and  ready  to  work  these  children  were 
if  they  had  material  with  which  to  work.  In  many  cases  the  finish- 
ing of  a  piece  of  work  proved  more  interesting  than  play. 

Another  new  feature  this  year  was  the  travelling  libraries.  Books 
carefully  selected  from  the  public  library  were  given  out  in  each  yard 
and  exchanged  from  yard  to  yard.  This  was  a  great  incentive  to 
keeping  clean,  as  only  children  with  clean  hands  and  faces  could  have 
the  books.  The  children  were  allowed  to  take  them  home  for  a 
couple  of  nights.  The  books  were  returned  in  good  condition,  only 
one  being  lost  during  the  season,  and  they  were  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  children. 

The  attendance  in  the  school  yards  is  always  good,  but  it  is  very 
large  in  the  parks  where  there  is  so  much  more  room  and  shade.  Miss 
Mary  Sheehan,  in  Rindge  Field,  had  an  average  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  and  often  over  two  hundred  were  present. 
More  than  half  the  children  stayed  until  the  close  of  each  session 
and  many  brought  their  lunches  and  stayed  all  day. 

The  four  playgrounds  for  boys,  three  of  which  were  an  extension 
o.f  last  year's  work,  kept  five  hundred  boys  between  ten  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  happily  and  actively  playing  morning  and  afternoon 
in  Cambridge  Field,  Rindge  Field,  the  Sargent  School  yard,  and  the 
Front.  In  these  playgrounds  baseball  teams  were  formed  and  there 
were  also  track  athletics.     A  league  was  formed  called  the  Cambridge 
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Playground  League;  the  nines  had  contests  with  each  other  and  also 
with  outside  teams.     Each  teacher  handled  his  boys  as  seemed  best  to 
him.     One  effort  was,  however,  common  to  all  the  playgroimds, — ^to 
instill  into  the  boys  the  spirit  of  fair  play.     Their  standards  of  honor 
are  now  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  their  instructors  have 
the  feeling  that  many  of  them  carried  away  in  their  hearts  a  warm 
feeling  that  there  are  many  kind  people  in  their  own  city  who  do 
not  mean  that  they  shall  be  cheated  out  of  their  birthright  of  whole- 
some play. 

Twelve  htmdred  children,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  were  taken 
care  of  daily  in  the  playgroimds  for  a  term  of  eight  weeks  at  a  cost 
of  one  dollar  seventeen  cents  each  for  the  season. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 
The  English  High  School  has  a  library  of  about  three  thousand 
volumes.  The  Latin  School  has  only  about  one-third  of  this  number. 
Comparatively  few  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character  have  been 
added  to  these  libraries  for  several  years,  the  public  Ubrary  meeting 
the  demand  for  such  books.  The  need  of  the  schools  is  for  books 
of  reference  and  for  sets  of  books  for  class  study.  The  library  at 
the  Latin  School  will  in  future  receive  accessions  from  the  income  of 
the  Hopkins  Classical  Fund. 

The  librarian  of  the  public  library  writes  as  follows  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  librarian  and  his  associates  unite  with  the  teachers 
in  efforts  to  make  the  public  libraryof  increasing  service  to  the  children  : 
The  annual  visit  of  the  pupils  of  the  ninth  grammar  grade  to 
the  public  library  came  at  the  usual  time  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
and  lasted  about  one  month.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools,  as  expressed  at  a  masters' 
meeting  of  last  April,  the  annual  visit  for  the  present  school  year  was 
changed  from  spring  to  fall,  coming  chiefly  in  October,  and  bringing 
the  two  visits  within  the  time  of  one  year.  This  change  of  time  for 
the  visits  has  been  made  in  order  that  the  instruction  given  to  the 
pupils  at  the  library  may  be  enforced  by  practice  in  the  schoolroom 
during  the  year,  and  it  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  note  because  it 
shows  the  willingness  of  the  principals  to  extend  the  work  of  co- 
operation between  the  schools  and  the  library,  even  at  the  expense 
of  extra  time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  In  return 
^or  this  interest  the  librarian  hopes  to  arrange,  during  the  coming 
winter,  to  have  given  in  the  schoolrooms  brief  talks  by  the  children's 
Hbrarian,  and  later  to  include  other  grades  of  pupils  besides  the  ninth 
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grade.  Adequate  co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the  public 
library  cannot  be  realized  until  all  the  grammar  grades  of  pupils  have 
received  the  benefit  of  some  special  instruction  in  the  care  of  books 
and  in  the  use  of  a  library. 

The  school  delivery  shows  a  steady,  if  not  large,  increase  in  cir- 
culation over  that  of  last  year,  and  the  demand  for  books  relating  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  centenan* 
of  his  birth,  February  12,  1909,  rivals  that  of  the  Longfellow  cen- 
tenary of  two  years  ago  this  month. 

A  special  list  of  books  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln  was  issued 
for  the  teachers  of  this  city  with  the  February  Bulletin. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  districts  and  to  each  of  these  districts 
a  truant  officer  is  assigned.  Among,  their  duties  are  the  following:  To 
visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  day,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
agent;  to  prevent  children  from  loitering  about  the  school  premises; 
to  notify  the  teachers  of  all  cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
reported  by  the  board  of  health ;  to  attend  the  evening  schools  when 
so  directed  by  the  agent  of  the  Board ;  to  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  order,  and  to  visit  places  of  business  where  children  are  employed, 
to  see  that  none  are  employed  unlawfully.  They  make  all  com- 
plaints at  the  district  court  for  truancy,  absenteeism,  or  school  offences, 
attend  the  trials  as  witnesses,  and  take  boys  to  the  Middlesex  County 
Truant  School  when  they  are  sentenced. 

By  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board  the  work  of  the  truant  officers 
is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  schoolhouses; 
and  under  the  direction  of  this  committee  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent 
of  the  Board  to  consider  all  cases  of  truancy,  of  persistent  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  school,  of  juvenile  vagrancy,  of  unlawful  detention 
from  school,  of  neglect  by  parents;  and  of  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  pupils  or  parents  to  comply  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board 
or  the  public  statutes  relating  to  school  attendance.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  agent  to  direct  the  officers  to  make  complaints;  to  certif)' 
to  the  records  in  these  cases  when  presented  before  the  district  court; 
and  to  exercise  such  supervision  of  the  boys  who  are  sent  by  the  court 
from  Cambridge  to  the  truant  school  as  may  be  allowed  under  the 
statutes. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  school- 
houses  : 

The    truant    officers,    Messrs.    Cabot,    Carmichael,    Porter,  and 
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ve  continued  their  usual  faithful  services.  They  have 
sd  and  reported  on  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  forty- 
>f  absence.  Twenty-eight  complaints  for  truancy  or  school 
were  made  to  the  cotirt;  fifteen  boys  were  sentenced  to 
school,  and  the  rest  were  put  on  probation.  At  the  present 
i  are  fifty-two  boys  from  Cambridge  at  the  truant  school 
Chelmsford. 

;ruant  officers  have  also  visited  two  himdred  seventy-five 
or  mercantile  establishments,  and  have  supervised  the 
the  school  census. 

census  shows  that  the  total  nimiber  of  children  in  the  city 
ive  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  sixteen  thousand  five  hun- 
ty-four,  an  increase  of  four  hundred  eighty-four  over  last 

Dllowing  is  a  summary  of  the  school  census  for  the  year  1908: 

children  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen,  boys,  8,245; 

19; 16,694 

public  schools  between  five  and  fifteen                  .        .        .  12,918 

private  schools  between  five  and  fifteen        ....  3,278 

t  attending  school  between  five  and  seven    .                        .  151 

t  attending  school  between  seven  and  fourteen    ...  57 

t  attending  school  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ...  190 

ber  not  attending  school  between  five  and  fifteen       .        .  398 

the  city  between  five  and  six 1,771 

I  the  city    between    seven    and    fourteen,    boys,    5,801; 

4:           11,685 

children  in  the  city  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  1,085 

tatistics  of  the  private  schools  obtained  by  one  of  the  officers 

:  there  are  ten  private  schools  in  the  city,  which  receive 

•r  tuition,  and  five  parochial  schools.     The  following  is  the 

f  pupils  in  these  schools: 

:hools  3.656 

ools 315 


lumber  not  in  public  schools 4,171 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 
following  act  relative  to  school  physicians  and  to  testing 
and  hearing  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  was  passed  by 
ture  in  1906: 

ON  1.     The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in  the 

realth  shall  appoint  one  or  more  school  physicians,  shall 

to  each  public  school  within  its  city  or  town,  and  shall  pro- 

with  all  proper  facilities  for  the  performance  of  their  duties 

bed  in  this  act;  provided,  however,  that  in  cities  wherein 

of  health  is  already  maintaining  or  shall  hereafter  main- 
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tain  substantially  such  medical  inspection  as  this  act  requires,  the 
board  of  health  shall  appoint  and  assign  the  school  physician. 

Sect.  2.  Every  school  physician  shall  make  a  prompt  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  all  children  referred  to  him  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  such  further  examination  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  school 
buildings  as  in  his  opinion  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils 
may  require. 

Sect.  3.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  to  be  referred  to 
a  school  physician  for  examination  and  diagnosis  every  child  return- 
ing to  school  without  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  health  after 
absence  on  account  of  illness  or  from  imknown  cause;  and  every 
child  in  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  who  shows  signs  of  being 
in  ill  health  or  of  suffering  from  infectious  or  contagious  disease, 
imless  he  is  at  once  excluded  from  school  by  the  teacher;  except  that 
in  the  case  of  schools-  in  remote  and  isolated  situations  the  school 
committee  may  make  such  other  arrangements  as  may  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  notice  of  the  dis- 
ease or  defects,  if  any,  from  which  any  child  is  found  to  be  suffering, 
to  be  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  Whenever  a  child  shows  symp- 
toms of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  chickenpox,  tuberculosis, 
diphtheria  or  influenza,  tonsilitis,  whooping  cough,  mumps,  scabies, 
or  trachoma,  he  shall  be  sent  home  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  safe 
and  proper  conveyance  can  be  found,  and  the  board  of  health  shall 
at  once  be  notified. 

Sect.  5.  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall 
cause  every  child  in  the  public  schools  to  be  separately  and  carefully 
tested  and  examined  at  least  once  in  every  school  year  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  suffering  from  defective  sight  or  hearing  or  from  any 
other  disability  or  defect  tending  to  prevent  his  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  his  school  work,  or  requiring  a  modification  of  the  school 
work  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  child  or  to  secure  the  best 
educational  results.  The  test  of  sight  and  hearing  shall  be  made 
by  teachers.  The  committee  shall  cause  notice  of  any  defect  or 
disability  requiring  treatment  to  be  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  child,  and  shall  require  a  physical  record  of  each  child  to  be 
kept  in  such  form  as  the  state  board  of  education  shall  prescribe. 

Sect.  6.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  prescribe  the  directions 
for  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the  state  board  of  education  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  state  board  of  health,  prescribe  and  fur- 
nish to  school  committees  suitable  rules  of  instruction,  test-cards, 
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inks,  record  books,  and  other  usetnl  appf^ances  for  cai t  v  ing  out 
e  purposes  of  this  act,  and  shall  provide  for  ptrptis  in  the  normal 
hools  instruction  and  practice  in  the  best  methods  of  testing  the 
ght  and  hearing  of  children.  The  state  board  of  education  may 
tpend  during  the  year  nineteen  hun'ired  and  six  a  sum  not  greater 
lan  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  annua Hy  thereafter  a  sum  not 
reater  than  live  htmdred  dollars  for  the  purpose  oi  supplying  the 
naterial  required  by  this  act. 

Sect.  7.  The  expense  which  a  city  or  town  may  incur,  by 
/irtue  of  the  authority  herein  vested  in  the  school  committee  or 
board  of  health,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  cities  by  the  city  council  and  in 
towns  by  a  town  meetii^.  The  appropriation  shall  precede  any 
expenditure  or  any  indebtedness  which  may  be  incurred  under  this 
act,  and  the  sum  appropriated  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation in  the  municipality  where  it  is  made.  Such  appropriation 
need  not  specify  to  what  section  of  the  act  it  shall  apply,  and  may  be 
voted  as  a  total  appropriation  to  be  applied  in  carr>-ing  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Sect.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber in  the  year  nineteen  htmdred  and  six.  [Ckipter  502.  Atts  of  1906.] 
In  accordance  with  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  above  act.  the  rules 
of  instruction,  test-cards  and  blanks,  furnished  by  the  secretary-  of 
the  state  board  of  education,  were  sent  to  the  schools  in  October 
and  the  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  were  made  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. In  order  that  there  might  be  as  much  imiformity  as  possible 
in  the  testing,  the  work  in  the  smaller  buildings  was  assigned  to  one 
teacher  and  in  the  larger  buildings  to  not  more  than  two  or  three 
teachers. 

Pupils  in  the  kindergartens  and  in  the  first  primary-  grade  were 
^lot  tested.  The  examinations  revealed  some  cases  of  defective 
sight  that  were  not  suspected  by  the  teachers,  and  also  showed 
the  seriousness  of  other  cases  and  the  need  of  immediate  attention 
to  them. 

As  required  by  the  act,  parents  were  notified  if  the  eyesight  of 
pupils  was  foimd  defective.  Many  children  have  been  provided 
^'ith  glasses  and  immediate  improvement  in  work  and  in  conduct 
bas  resulted.  The  examinations  showed  that  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  appeared  to  have  some  defect  of  vision. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  children  above  the  first  primary'  grade  were 
found  defective  in   hearing.     The   parents  of  these   children   were 
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notified,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  taken  the  children  to  physicians 
for  treatment. 

The  tests  made  in  1908  showed  two  per  cent  less  pupils  defective 
in  eyesight  than  in  1907  and  the  same  per  cent  defective  in  hearing. 

Since  1894  the  Cambridge  board  of  health,  in  accordance  with 
a  request  of  the  school  committee,  has  appointed  a  physician,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported,  and 
to  direct  the  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  all  pupils  whose  presence 
will,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  others.  He  reports 
his  action  on  every  case  to  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee. 
This  physician  issues  all  certificates,  authorizing  such  children  j 
to  return  to  school,  as  provided  by  Chapter  502,  Section  1,  of  the 
Acts  of  1906. 

As  a  further  precaution  against  contagious  diseases,  the  board 
of  health  established,  February  26,  1896,  a  system  of  medical  in- 
spection in  the  schools.  The  city  was  divided  into  six  districts, 
in  each  of  which  a  physician  was  appointed  to  visit  the  schools  in 
that  district.  The  duties  of  these  physicians  as  now  defined  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  physician  shall  enter  each  room  of  the  schools  which 
are  subject  to  his  inspection  during  the  morning  of  every  school  day. 

He  shall  receive  from  the  principal  of  the  school  a  written  state- 
ment signed  by  him  which  shall  state  the  names  and  rooms  of  the 
pupils  which  the  respective  teachers  desire  to  have  examined.  M 
there  should  be  no  pupils  to  be  examined,  he  shall  receive  for  each 
school  day  a  written  statement  from  the  principal,  stating  the  fact. 
He  shall  examine  such  children  as  are  indicated  to  him  by  the 
teacher  as  having  complained  of,  or  appear  to  be  suffering  from 
disease.  He  shall  enter  such  rooms,  and  inspect  such  other  children  or 
parts  of  the  building  as  he  deems  wise,  examining  at  least  one  school 
each  day ;  being  careful  always  not  to  disturb  the  work  of  the  school 
more  than  is  necessary,  in  order  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  school 
and  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

2.  The  physician  is  to  recommend  to  the  principal  to  send 
home  immediately  any  child  whom  he  may  suspect  of  having  any 
infectious    disease. 

3.  The  physician  must  not  recommend  the  employment  of 
any  special  physician  or  mode  of  treatment  for  the  particular  case, 
except  in  pediculosis  and  tinea,  when  he  shall  recommend  the  treat- 
ment by  giving  the  pupil  one  of  the  cards  provided. 


4.  In  cases  of  rieaJHigiagdaess  or  r<rhcr  iscval:]^  vith  the  eres^ 
T  deafness,  or  other  ear  uosl^  t£>  mrrirf?  aiieziikc:  bas  becQ  direci«d 
>y  the  teacher,  the  pbrsksxn  s  isssr^rZi^  zo  sa^ggesat  that  the  pnncipai 
recommend  to  the  paiccts  thai  zht  eyes  gf  ears  cs  the  poptls  be 
examined. 

5.  The  phvskian  ^aaZI  co  i3>e  frs:  cd  ea£^  r=KKith  scsid  lo  the 
office  of  the  board  of  hfahh  tbe  siatemesis  or  canis  whkh  he  has 
received  and  to  whkrh  he  shall  add  sac^  cozmeats  as  he  T»nT>Vg  wili 
be  of  value  to  the  boaid  of  hfahr 

The  principal  of  each  school  is  rEC^zired  id  read  the  K^Hoving 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  in  aT  ibe  rooens  ncder  his  chai^: 

**Any  teacher  or  pnpol  irbo  visais  any  a^cinsjeni  in  which  a 
person  has  been  sick  vithis  tiro  ireeks.  or  which  has  been  exposed 
within  that  time  to  cootagioc  of  fgnalhiox,  variolosd.  diphtheria,  or 
scarlet  fever,  shall  not  be  allowed  zo  arrend  school  ustii  the  esqnratkm 
of  two  weeks  after  sach  visit/' 

From  December  1.  1907.  to  Dececiber  1. 19CtS-  the  truant  otScers 
received  notice  through  the  omce  of  the  scbooi  corsinirtee  and  reported 
to  the  several  schools  the  foljowing  numb-er  of  cociagious  diseases: 

EHphthena 406 

Scarlet  Fever 446 

Measles 1J42 

Ceret/TO-sptnal  Mesin^tis          ....  8 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  XURSE 

The  work  of  the  school  nurse  inerits  recognition  in  this  report. 
At  the  beginning,  her  time  was  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  schools 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city :  but  this  year  her  duties  have  been 
extended  and  all  the  schools  in  the  city  have  been  visited. 

Through  co-operation  with  the  school  nurse  many  agencies 
unite  in  protecting  the  health  of  the  community. 

The  nurse  has  helped  parents,  teachers,  school  inspectors,  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  .Associated  Charities  in  the 
fight  against  disease. 

In  her  visits  to  the  schools  she  has  helped  the  teachers  to  dis- 
cover the  first  indications  of  disease,  and  in  her  calls  at  the  homes 
she  has  shown  the  parents  how  to  follow  up  ettectively  the  directions 
of  the  school  inspector;  she  has  also  taken  many  children  to  hospitals 
for  treatment. 

She  has  given  talks  on  cleanliness  in  many  of  the  grades;  and 
she  has  warned  pupils  against  the  cigarette  habit.  She  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  and  school  authorities  to  rooms  in 
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which  the  seating  arrangements  need  improvement  and  to  rooE 
which  need  better  hghting.  She  has  taken  note  of  the  care  thi 
the  buildings  receive  and  has  encouraged  better  housekeeping. 

Included  in  her  work  for  a  single  month  were  fifty-nine  hon 
calls  in  the  district  to  which  she  was  particularly  assigned,  and  seva 
teen  in  other  sections.  She  followed  up  eighteen  cases  of  defecti\ 
vision  which  had  been  neglected  after  report  of  them  had  been  set 
to  the  home.  Twelve  of  the  cases  were  placed  imder  treatment  i 
one  week  and  the  others  received  attention  the  following  week.  Sh 
gave  a  special  talk  on  hygiene  to  the  pupils  in  the  eighth  and  nint 
grades  in  one  of  the  schools. 

Writing  of  the  good  condition  in  a  building  which  she  had  ii 
spected,  she  attributed  it  not  to  her  own  efforts,  but  ''to  the  in 
tiring  personal  interest  of  the  master  and  his  staff  of  teachers." 

In  this  spirit  the  work  of  the  school  nurse  is  done.  She  worl 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health  and  she  is  paid  from  i1 
appropriation.  Her  aptitude  is  shown  by  such  services  as  are  hei 
indicated,  services  acceptable  alike  to  the  board  of  health  and  t 
the  school  committee. 

To  quote  her  own  words,  **The  system  is  one  of  prevention,  ii( 
of  cure,  and  as  the  weeks  progress  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  ii 
creasing  interest  taken  by  parents  and  guardians  in  the  physic 
welfare  of  their  children.*' 

The  first  school  nurse  in  Cambridge  began  her  work  in  Novembe 
1907.  The  usefulness  of  this  service  has  been  so  apparent  to  mar 
people  that  provision  has  been  made  through  private  subscriptic 
for  a  second  nurse  beginning  in  February,  1909. 

TERMS    HOLIDAYS,  AND  SCHOOL  HOURS 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms, — ^the  autumn,  tl 
winter,  and  the  spring  term. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  f< 
closing  the  winter  and  spring  terms,  is  fixed  annually  at  the  regul^ 
meeting  of  the  committee  in  February.  The  autumn  term  en( 
December  23.  The  winter  term  begins  on  the  first  school  day  aft( 
that  celebrated  as  New  Year's  Day. 

The  holidays  are  Saturdays;  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  the  pti 
ceding  day  and  the  day  following;  the  twenty-second  of  Fek 
ruary;  Good  Friday;  the  nineteenth  of  April;  Memorial  Day;  th' 
seventeenth  of  Jtme;  and  in  addition  to  these,  for  the  high  schod^ 
Commencement  Day  at  Harvard  University. 
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The  sessions  of  the  high  schools  begin  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  end 

1.30  P.M.  The  sessions  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School 
!gin  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  end  at  2  p.m.     These  schools  have  a  recess 

half  an  hour  in  each  session. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Russell  School,  the  morning  sessions 

the  grammar  and  primary  schools  begin  at  9  and  end  at  11.45. 
le  afternoon  sessions  begin  at  1.30  and  end  at  3.30.  The  grammar 
hools  have  no  outdoor  recess.  In  the  primary  schools  the  principal 
ay,  at  her  discretion,  substitute  an  outdoor  recess  for  the  period 
:voted  to  physical  training.     The  sessions  at  the  Russell  School  begin 

8.30  A.M.,  and  end  at  1.30  p.m. 
The  sessions  of  the  kindergartens  are  from  9  a.m.  to  11.50  a.m. 
There  are  two  terms  of  the  evening  schools.  The  first  term 
jgins  on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  and  continues  every  Monday, 
'ednesday,  and  Friday  evening,  until  the  end  of  the  week  before 
iristmas.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday,  Wednesday, 
•  Friday  evening  after  the  opening  of  the  day  schools  in  January, 
id  continues  thirty-five  evenings.  Vacations  and  holidays  are 
le  same  as  in  the  day  schools.  The  sessions  begin  at  7.30  p.m., 
id  continue  until  9.30  p.m. 
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TEACHERS 


In  December  there  were  four  hundred  fifty-nine  teachers  is 
the  Cambridge  schools,  including  five  unassigned  teachers  and  one 
consulting  teacher.  Thirty-four  new  teachers  have  been  nominated; 
three,  nominated  to  temporary  positions  last  year,  have  been  given 
permanent  positions;  seven  have  been  promoted  to  either  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  positions ;  thirty-seven  have  resigned ;  three  have 
been  given  leave  of  absence  for  rest  or  for  some  special  reason,  and 
two  have  died.  For  the  first  time  since  the  rule  was  adopted  no 
teacher  is  on  leave  of  absence  in  accordance  with  Section  69  of  the 
Rules  of  the  School  Board,  which  allows  a  teacher  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  after  ten  years  of  service. 

Four  teachers  were  put  on  the  unassigned  list  in  June,  1905,  and 
one  in  Jtme,  1908,  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

"The  superintendent  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board 
annually  in  June,  a  list  of  teachers  recommended  by  him  for  re- 
election. 

"On  this  list  he  shall  designate  teachers  who  have  taught  in 
the  Cambridge  schools  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  and  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  whose  election  he  recommends 
to  serve  in  an  assistant,  temporary,  or  substitute  capacity,  at  a  salary 
of  three  hundred  fifty  dollars  in  grammar  and  primary''  schools,  and 
of  four  hundred  fifty  dollars  in  high  schools." 

Among  the  teachers  who  resigned  were  thirteen  from  the  high 
schools,  an  unusually  large  number  to  leave  these  schools.  Most 
of  the  teachers  who  resigned  were  called  to  better  positions  with 
larger  salaries  in  other  places. 

In  June,  Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  head  master  of  the  English 
High  School,  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health.  Mr.  Huling 
came  to  Cambridge  in  September,  1893,  and  served  the  city  as  head 
master  for  fifteen,  years.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Huling's  resignation  appear  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
high  schools. 

Miss  Grace  L.  Deering,  a  teacher  in  the  school  since  1892,  and 
head  assistant  since  1896,  was  made  acting  head  master  from  Sep- 
tember, 1908. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Davis,  master  of  the  Harv^ard  School,  was  given 
leave  of  absence  from  September,  1908,  to  January,  1909,  to  become 
Recording  Grand  Secretary  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  body 


Birhich  office  he  bad  been  ^enxpcczznly  sggfOsstiL  He 
a  his  positioo  as  zzosfier  Gt  ^ae  Harrsrd  Sftanra  December  31. 
S,  after  having  beea  dakr  e^xord  ^o  i±e  offane  ■^*'?»  he  b^i  been 
ig  by  appaiiitrnfnt>  aadar  ihe  azieecaiigqfthe  Boanjin  that  tnotttb 
following  was  adopted  by  a  Tzzaaszaocs  rscqg  Toce: 

"In  accepting  the  res^gaafiiaa  oc  Mr.  Tbacas  W.  Datb*  taite 
;ter  of  the  Harrard  Gtansxiar  ScfnrW,  t£ss  Board  desoes  to  leoo^ 
t  the  efficient  serrices  of  Mr.  Daris  tbiuugb  bis  I  vent « -eseven 
rs'  connection  with  oar  schooiis;  lErsc  with  the  Piitiiaui  azid  later 
li  the  HaivanL 

"Mr.  Davis  has  exhibited  rrmrh  ahslcsj  in  bis  work,  wimdng,  br 
kind  manner,  the  respect  of  his  pcpilis  and  the  hearty^  earnest 
port  of  his  associates.  He  cas  ever  had  the  confidence  of  the 
x>l  officials,  who  now  extend  to  him  their  best  wishes  for  bis  pros- 
ity  in  his  new  and  honotable  positaon  of  Recotding  Giand  Sec- 
try  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order  to  which  he  has 
aitly  been  elected." 

Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  ma.st4*r  oi  the  Patnam  School  in  ISSl. 

was  transferred  to  the  Harvard  School,  September  1,  1901. 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Simpson,  asststant  in  the  Shaw  Kindergarten, 
1  April  20,  190S.  Miss  Simpson  was  an  enthusiastic  kindergartner. 
had  great  love  for  little  children.  Her  devotion  to  her  work  made 
ser\'ice  sweet  and  efficient. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Rich,  a  teacher  in  the  Riadge  Manual  Training 
ool,  died  October  16,  190S.  Mr.  Rich  was  one  who  had  endeared 
self  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School, 
his  fine  personalit>'  and  by  his  devotion  to  the  school  and  its 
rests.  Again  in  1908,  as  he  did  in  the  year  before,  without  ex- 
tation  of  financial  reward,  he  spent  the  month  of  July  with  the 
i  master,  arranging  the  work  for  the  fall  term.    The  case  of  each 

who   required  special   attention  was  considered    and   proWsion 

made  for  him.  So,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  \'acation 
on,  the  head  master  and  Mr.  Rich  worked  together  in  order  that 
e  might  be  no  delay  for  any  pupil  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term ; 
in  the  work  of  the  fall  term  Mr.  Rich  was  not  able  to  take  part, 
died  respected  and  loved  by  all  with  whom  he  had  worked. 

QUALIFICATIOxXS  OF  TEACHERS 

A  person  to  be  eligible  to  the  position  of  teacher  in  a  kindergarten 

;t  have  had  a  course  in  a  high  school,  a  course  in  a  Idndergar- 

normal  school,  a  year's  experience  in  teaching  either  in  a  kinder- 

;en  or  a  primary  school,  and  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano;  to  be 
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eligible  to  a  position  in  a  primary  or  grammar  school,  a  teacher  must 
have  had  a  course  in  a  high  school,  a  course  in  a  normal  school,  and  a 
year's  experience  in  teaching;  to  be  eligible  to  a  position  in  a  high 
school,  except  in  the  manual  training  department  of  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  a  teacher  must  be  a  college  graduate.  Equivalent  prepara- 
tion may  be  accepted.  Preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  as 
shown  by  years  of  study,  and  experience  as  shown  by  years  of  teach- 
ing, may  be  considered  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers  at  the  time 
of  their  nomination. 

Two  months  after  a  teacher  has  been  nominated  to  a  position  in 
a  kindergarten  or  any  school  below  the  position  of  principal  or  master 
in  a  high  or  grammar  school,  two  experienced  teachers  who  are  not 
connected  with  the  school  in  which  the  nominee  is  to  serve,  are  desig- 
nated by  the  superintendent  to  examine  the  teachers  so  nominated, 
while  at  work,  and  they  report  in  writing  to  the  superintendent;  these 
reports,  together  with  the  testimonials  and  other  papers  relating  to 
the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  teacher  so  examined  and  of  all 
other  nominees,  are  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
and  are  open  to  inspection  by  members  of  the  Board  only. 

The  committee  on  teachers  considers  all  nominations  made  by 
the  superintendent.  This  committee  confers  with  the  superintendent, 
considers  the  reports  of  the  examiners  designated  by  him,  makes 
further  inquiry  at  discretion,  and  reports  to  the  Board. 

Any  nomination  referred  to  the  committee  on  teachers,  unless 
confirmed,  lapses  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  not  coimting  the 
stmimer  vacation.  A  teacher  who  has  failed  of  confirmation  is  not 
to  be  nominated  to  a  similar  position  within  two  years,  except  on  the 
approval  of  the  committee  on  teachers. 

This  committee  inquires  and  reports  to  the  Board  in  executive 
session  as  to  the  success  of  any  teacher  in  the  employment  of  the  city 
when  so  requested  by  any  member  of  the  Board  or  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  no  teacher  under  such  inquiry  receives  the  regular 
increase  of  salary  except  on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  teachers  may  'V'isit 
other  schools  to  observ^e  the  discipline  and  instruction.  They  may 
be  required  to  attend  teachers'  meetings  or  courses  of  instruction  in 
methods  of  teaching  for  one  hour  a  week.  Such  meetings  may  be 
held  on  Saturday  morning  during  term  time  or  at  such  other  time, 
not  in  school  hours,  as  the  superintendent  may  direct.  Meetings  in 
addition  to  those  indicated  above  may  be  held  by  the  superintendent 
or  may  be  called  by  him,  on  request  of  directors  in  special  subjects. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 

Latix  School  and  Exclish  High  School. 

Head  Masters S3,000  00 

Masters 2.000  00 

Masters'  Assistants 1.200  00 

Teachers,  first  year 700  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $50  tmtil  $&50.  zht  xziaxisitzm.  is  reached. 

Assistant  Teachers,  first  year 500  00 

second  year  and  each  scccecdm^  year    .  600  00 

RixDGE  Manital  Traxxixg  School. 

Head  Master $3,000  00 

Master's  Assistant 1.300  00 

Teachers'  salaries  range  from  $900  to  $1,500. 

Wellington  Training  School. 

Master $2,800  00 

Supervising  Teachers  (three),  first  year 900  00 

second  year  and  each  succeeding  year  1,000  00 

Master's  Assistant,  first  year 800  00 

"         second  year  and  each  succeeding  year  900  00 

Teachers  of  the  eighth  grade 700  00 

of  the  seventh  grade 450  00 

in  the  training  dass  from  $200  to  $450. 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  and  Kindergartens. 

Masters  of  grammar  schools,  maximum $2,300  00 

Sub-masters,  first  year 1,000  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  $1,400,  the  maximum,  is  reached. 

Masters'  Assistants,  first  year      . 800  00 

second  year  and  each  succeeding  year    .        .  900  00 

Teachers  of  the  ninth  grade,  first  year 750  00 

**  •      **        second  year  and  each  succeeding  year  800  00 
Special  Teachers  in  grammar  schools,  first  year        ....  700  00 
**         *'           **                "       second  year  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year 750  00 

Principals  of  primary  schools,  first  year 700  00 

second   year  and   each   succeeding 

year 750  00 

with  five  dollars  additional  for  each  room  under  her  supervision. 
Teachers  of  grammar  and  primary  scho<Ms  and  of  kindergartens, 

first  year 450  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $50  until  $700  is  reached. 
Assistant  Teachers  of  grammar  and  primary  schools  and  of  kinder- 
gartens, first  year 450  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $50  until  ;?oO()  is  reached. 
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Substitutes. 

The  pay  of  a  substitute  teacher  in  a  high  school,  who  is  employed  tem- 
porarily, is  $2.50  a  day;  if  employed  one  month  or  more,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $500, 
$600,  or  $700  a  year,  the  sum  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent,  who 
shall  consider  the  experience  of  the  teacher  and  the  position  to  be  filled,  in  fixing 
the  sum. 

The  pay  of  a  teacher  who  is  employed  temporarily  as  a  substitute  in  a 
grammar  school,  a  primary  school,  or  a  kindergarten,  is  $1.00  a  session;  if 
employed  one  month  or  more,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $450  a  year. 

Special  Teachers  and  Officers. 

Director  of  Music $2,000  00 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Music 800  00 

Director  of  Drawing 2,000  00 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Drawing 800  00 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  in  the  High  Schools       .        .        .  950  00 

Director  of  Sewing 700  00 

Teachers  of  Sewing 650  00 

Superintendent  of  Schools 3.500  00 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools 1,350  00 

Agent  of  the  School  Committee 2,450  00 

Truant  Officers  (four  are  employed) 1,000  00 

Secretary  of  the  School  Committee 400  00 

Page  of  the  School  Committee 25  00 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Latin  School 650  00 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  English  High  School       .        .        .  650  00 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  .  650  00 

Evening  Schools. 

Principal  of  High  School                per  evening $4  00 

Principal  of  Elementary  Schools    "          " 3  00 

Teachers  in  Drawing  Schools          **          " 3  00 

Teachers  in  High  School                   "          '*  .        .        .     •   .        .  2  00 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools     **          ** 1  50 
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PENSIONS    FOR   TEACHERS 

The  legislature  of  1908  passed  the  £oQowing  act  providing  for 
the  pensioning  of  teachers: 

Chapter  498,  Acts  of  1908. 

Section  1.  In  any  city  or  town,  except  the  city  of  Boston, 
which  accepts  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  penaon  fond  shall  be  estab* 
lished  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  in  the  pobHc  schools.  The  fond 
shall  be  derived  from  snch  revenues  as  may  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
ly  the  city  cotmcil  of  a  city  or  by  direct  appropriation  by  a  town. 
The  treasurer  of  the  city  or  town  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  fund, 
^d  shall  make  annual  or  semi-azmual  payments  therefrom  to  such 
persons  and  of  such  amounts  as  shall  be  certified  to  him  by  the  school 
^mmittee. 

Sect.  2.  The  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  which 
shall  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  retire  from  active  ser\-ice 
and  place  upon  the  pension  roll,  any  teacher  of  such  city  or  town 
who  is  sixty  years  old  or  over,  or  is,  in  the  judgment  of  said  committee, 
incapacitated  for  useful  ser^-ice.  and  who  has  faithfully  served  such 
city  or  town  for  twenty-five  years.  The  amount  of  the  annual  pen- 
sion allowed  to  any  person  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  annual  compensation  received  by  such 
person  at  the  time  of  such  retirement  and  in  no  case  shall  exceed  five 
htmdred  dollars. 

Sect.  3.  Upon  the  petition  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  legal  voters  of  any  city  or  town,  this  act  shall  be  submitted,  in 
case  of  a  city,  to  the  voters  of  such  city  at  the  next  city  election,  and 
in  case  of  a  town,  to  the  voters  of  such  town  at  the  next  annual  town 
meeting,  and  the  vote  shall  be  in  answer  to  the  question,  to  be  placed 
upon  the  ballot: — Shall  an  act  passed  by  the  general  court  in  the 
year  nineteen  htmdred  and  eight,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  cities 
and  towns  to  estabhsh  pension  funds  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools", 
be  accepted?  and  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  thereon  at  such 
election  or  meeting  shall  vote  in  the  affirmative,  this  act  shall  take 
effect  in  such  city  or  town. 

Sect.  4.  So  much  of  this  act  as  authorizes  its  submisson  to 
the  voters  of  a  city  or  town  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  but 
it  shall  not  take  further  effect  in  any  city  or  town  a.ntii  accepted  by 
the  voters  thereof  as  herein  provided. 
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The  act  provides  that  the  pension  fund  shall  be  derived  froin 
such  revenues  as  may  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  by  the  city  council. 
This  would  mean  for  Cambridge  a  special  appropriation  for  pensions 
outside  the  five  dollars  per  thousand  allowed  by  law  for  the  schools. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  school  committee  on  JsLnuary  7,  1909, 
the  following  order  was  adopted: 

"Ordered,  That  the  school  committee  recommends  the  adoption 
by  the  city  of  the  act  of  the  legislature,  Chapter  498  of  the  Acts  of 
1908,  in  regard  to  the  pensioning  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
consideration  of  which  was  referred  to  this  committee  December  17." 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Chapter  181  of  the  Acts  of  1908  provides  that  "in  each  of  the  sub- 
jects of  physiology  and  hygiene,  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  and  as  to  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention,  shall  be  taught 
as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  which  are 
supported  wholly  or  partly  by  public  money,  except  schools  which 
are  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular  branches.** 

This  new  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  receiving  attention.  A 
meeting  of  all  the  teachers  has  been  held,  at  which  Dr.  Eugene  A. 
DarUng,  the  president  of  the  Cambridge  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
made  an  address  in  which  he  outlined  ways  in  which  the  subject  may 
be  studied  in  the  schgols.  When  the  society  held  its  exhibit,  classes 
from  the  grammar  schools  went  with  their  teachers  and  made  notes 
of  what  they  saw  and  of  what  they  were  told.  From  these  notes 
compositions  were  written  and  discussions  were  held  at  the  schools. 

A  series  of  grade  meetings  to  consider  ways  of  teaching  this 
subject  is  now  being  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  education 
committee  of  the  Cambridge  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 
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SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  AT  THE  HIGH  AND 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 
The  following  pages  contain  some  accotint  of  special  occasions 
he  high  and  grammar  schools  during  the  past  year.  Ways  in 
ih  the  school  halls  have  been  made  useful  to  the  people  of  the 
hborhood  are  described;  and  some  lines  of  educational  and  social 
ice  peciiliar  to  individual  schools  are  set  forth.  Mention  is  made 
ifts  received  during  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908.  These 
unts  were  furnished  by  the  masters  and  principals  at  the  request 
le  superintendent  of  schools. 

Latin  SchooL  The  school  hall  has  been  used  for  meetings  of 
Cambridge  Teachers*  Club,  at  one  of  which  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
Dn  was  the  speaker,  and  at  another  Professor  Bliss  Perry.  The 
bridge  Historical  Society  held  one  open  meeting  in  the  hall,  and 
rded  the  prizes  in  the  Longfellow  prize  competition.  The  same 
;ty  has  held  two  meetings  in  the  Science  Lecture  Hall. 
The  following  gifts  have  been  received  during  the  last  three  years : 

Class  of  1906.     Large  plaster  cast:  The  Marble  Faun. 

Class  of  1907.     Large  plaster  cast:  Discobolus. 

Class  of  1908.     Large  plaster  cast:  The  Winged  Mercury. 

English  High  SchooL  During  the  year  we  have  had  several 
resting  meetings  in  the  assembly  hall.  At  one  of  these  meetings 
J.  Asbury  Pitman,  principal  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  talked 
he  pupils  upon  the  history  of  normal  schools  and  the  qualifica- 
s  needed  by  those  who  were  planning  to  take  up  the  profession  of 
hing. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Wright  of  the  Cantab rigia  Club,  addressed  the 
Is  upon  the  proper  way  to  organize  and  carry  on  a  meeting, 
gave  a  practical  illustration  of  her  instructions. 
Miss  Ellen  Paine  Huling  gave  a  talk  before  the  school  upon  her 
iriences  in  the  wilds  of  Labrador.  This  was  listened  to  with  great 
rest  by  the  pupils  and  gave  them  new  fields  of  thought. 

Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  During  a  discussion  held  at  a 
;nts'  meeting  at  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  in  December, 
suggestion  was  made  that  a  permanent  organization  of  the  parents 
iffected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  school  the  benefit  of  the 
rts  and  helpful  criticisms  of  the  parents.     In  conformitY  wv1\n. 
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this  suggestion  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  head  master  of 
the  school,  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  organization.  This  com- 
mittee held  a  meeting  at  the  school  office,  discussed  various  matters 
of  material  interest  to  parents  and  teachers,  and  determined  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  parents  that  an  executive  committee  be  appointed 
to  arrange  for  meetings  of  the  parents  and  to  carry  out  any  other  work 
which  they  wished  to  imdertake.  The  members  of  the  committee 
were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  possibiUties  for  good  that  exist  in 
such  an  organization.  As  the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
boys  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  school  to  much  better  advantage  if  the  parents  were  better  in- 
structed in  the  aims,  methods,  and  cotirses  of  study  of  the  school, 
they  decided  to  make  the  first  meeting  one  in  which  these  matters 
could  be  thoroughly  explained.  At  this  first  meeting  we  are  to  have 
two  speakers,  one  to  explain  the  opporttmities  the  school  offers,  and 
the  other,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  to  explain  the  results  of  some  of 
the  work  offered. 

Agassiz  School  A  sale  was  held  February  21,  1908,  to  which 
the  friends  of  the  school  gave  generous  patronage.  The  proceeds, 
$124.90,  were  used  to  make  the  school  building  more  attractive. 
Four  good  pictures  were  bought,  also  a  large  bracket  bust  of  Agassiz, 
and  a  pedestal  bust  of  Lincoln.  In  addition  to  this  a  number  of 
shrubs  were  set  out  for  the  protection  of  the  lawn. 

Previous  to  the  sale  there  had  been  in  1907  a  commemoration 
exercise  for  Longfellow,  and  the  school  had  ptirchased  a  pedestal 
bust  of  the  poet. 

Ellis  School.  On  Monday  mornings  the  master  gives  talks  to 
the  school  in  the  hail  on  moral,  scientific,  or  civic  subjects.  The 
school  has  received  during  the  last  three  years,  a  btist  of  Longfellow; 
a  bust  of  Agassiz;  a  bas-relief  of  the  Boy  Tnmipeter  by  Delia  Robbia; 
an  illustrated  chart  of  the  life  of  Lincoln ;  and  a  flag  from  Post  56  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Fletcher  School.  No  parents'  association  has  ever  been  formed 
at  the  Fletcher  School,  although  it  has  been  the  ctistom  to  have  meet- 
ings of  the  parents  ever  since  the  school  was  opened.  These  meetings 
have  always  been  of  a  social  nature,  intended  to  create  a  friendly 
feeling  between  the  parents  and  the  school,  and  have  been  very 
gratifying  in  their  results.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the 
support,  financial  and  other,  which  every  occasion  at  the  school 
receives. 
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On  October  23  and  24,  1908,  there  was  held  in  the  school  hall 
I  Art  Exhibit  and  Bazaar.  The  exhibit  comprised  two  hundred 
:tiires  suitable  for  school  decoration,  loaned  by  the  Turner  Art 
mpany,  while  the  bazaar  consisted  of  a  sale  of  all  kinds  of  useful 
deles  and  refreshments.  Admission  tickets  at  ten  cents  each  were 
iced  in  the  hands  of  the  children  and  the  response  of  the  people 
s  surprising.  This  sale  alone  amotmted  to  over  one  hundred  fifty 
liars.  The  business  men  assisted  us  by  advertising,  and  the  friends 
tronized  our  booths,  so  that  the  stmfi  total  obtained  enabled  us  to 
Lce  forty-two  new  pictures  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  These 
:tures,  together  with  the  frieze  of  Alexander,  presented  to  the  school 
the  class  of  1908,  have  added  greatly  to  the  decoration  of  the  build- 
[,  There  is  now  in  process  of  painting  by  Mr.  Peter  Roos,  the 
ector  of  drawing,  a  picture  to  be  presented  to  the  school  by  the 
.ss  of  1909,  and  a  friend  has  this  year  signified  her  intention  of 
Esenting  at  some  time  in  the  future  a  large  oil  painting  of  the 
itterhom. 

Each  school  takes  pride  in  some  particular  feature  of  its  work, 
le  Fletcher  School  has  always  given  special  attention  to  the  manner 
dismissal,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  at  present  in  being  able  to 
ve  the  children  march  from  the  building  to  the  music  of  an  orchestra 
nine  pieces. 

The  Fletcher  Improvement  League  is  much  enjoyed  by  the 
pils  of  the  school.  The  following  is  the  form  of  application  for 
smbership : 

FLETCHER  IMPROVEMENT  LEAGUE 
Organized  March  17,  1908 

To  the  president  and  members  of  the division   of  the 

'tcher    Improvement    League,    I, a    pupil 

grade,  room ,  having  at  heart  the 

3d  interests  of  my  fellow  pupils  and  the  school,  offer  myself  a  candidate  for 
jmbership  in  the  above  league.  If  my  petition  is  granted,  I  promise  to  comply 
eerfully  with  the  by-laws,  and  so  to  conduct  myself  that  I  shall  be  a  living 
ample  of  those  noble  and  manly  characteristics  for  which  the  league  stands. 

I  do believe  in  obedience  to  rules  and  upright  conduct. 

I  do believe  in  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

I  do use  cigarettes. 

I  do guard  against  the  use  of  unclean  language. 

I  have before  applied  for  membership. 

Signed 

mbridge 

I.  a  member  of  the  league  in  good  standing,  hereby  certify  that   I  am 

quainted  with and  believe 

DC  of  upright  conduct  and  good  moral  character,  and  therefore  recommend 

at be  elected  to  membership. 

Signed 
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Harvard  SchooL  Our  hall  was  used  the  evening  of  November 
19,1908,  by  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Allen,  who  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

We  have  received  a  gift  of  fifty  dollars  from  Mr.  William  L. 
Barren  of  Lawrence,  as  a  memorial  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  James  S.  Barrell, 
who  was  master  of  the  Harvard  School  for  twenty  years. 

Since  the  current  school  year  began  we  have  expended  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  adornment  of  the  different  rooms  in  the  building. 

As  a  special  feature  of  this  school  year  may  be  mentioned  the  ex- 
tended use  of  the  stereopticon  in  school  work.  Miss  Louise  C.  Patter- 
son, one  of  our  teachers,  a  former  president  of  the  Geography  Club  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  has  given  a  series  of  talks  or  lectures  on  geo- 
graphical subjects  as  follows: 

HOW  THE  LAND  WEARS  OUT. 
Frost  action. 
Decay  of  rocics. 
Stream  action. 

Deep,  young,  narrow  valleys  or  canyons. 
Wider,  older,  more  useful  valleys. 

HOW  MOUNTAINS  ARE  MADE. 

What  layers  of  rocks  mean  and  where  they  are  made. 
Their  new  place  high  in  the  air  in  a  bent,  squeezed,  and  crumpled  condition. 
Forms  still  left  as  these  folded  masses  wear  out. 

The  cracking  and  slipping  of  the  rocks  while  being  raised  high,  viz.,  earth- 
quakes. 
Block  mountains  made  by  such  slipping. 

VOLCANOES. 

Resulting  from  deep  earth  cracks. 

Vesuvius  and  Kilauea  as  contrasting  types. 

Lava  fields  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  the  United  States. 

Quality  of  soil  resulting  from  lava. 

Old  volcanoes  in  the  United  States,  etc. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  }>ARK. 

An  old,  wide  valley  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lava  filled  for  two  thou- 
sand feet. 
One  thousand  hot  springs  and  one  hundred  geysers  being  a  final  stage  in  a 

region  of  former  great  activity  in  mountain  building  and  vulcanism. 
Yellowstone  canyon  cut  twelve  hundred  feet  deep  in  this  lava. 

In  addition  to  these  talks,  teachers  who  have  been  abroad  have 
given  us  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  their  trips  by  entertaining  us,  as 
by  the  aid  of  the  stereopticon  they  have  described  the  scenes  the) 
have  witnessed. 
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Houghtoo  SchooL  The  day  before  Thanksgiving  we  held  a  fair, 
r  gave  an  exhibition,  consisting  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
irden.  These  products  were  contributed  by  the  children  for  dis- 
ibution  among  the  poor  of  our  district.  The  quantity  was  very 
msiderable,  loading  twelve  of  our  school  tables. 

The  educational  value  was  ver\'  great  in  acquainting  the  children 
ith  some  products  they  had  never  before  seen.  It  was  gratif^'ing  to 
5te  the  attention  given  by  the  children  as  some  wrote  from 
iemor\'  the  names  of  more  than  fifty  different  products. 

We  use  our  assembly  hall  on  many  occasions  during  the  year,  for 
ilks  on  the  wonders  of  nature,  for  birthday  celebrations,  etc. 

Within  a  year  we  have  come  into  possession  of  two  oil  paintings 
y  Mr.  Peter  Roos,  the  director  of  drawing,  Niagara  and  Concord 
Iridge.  Mrs.  Franklin  Everett  gave  two  noteworthy  steel  engrav- 
igs,  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  The  Village  Blacksmith.  The 
lates  were  made  by  Henrj'  Graves  of  London,  the  former  in  honor 
f  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  to  a  member  of 
arliament.  The  same  friend  had  previously  given  four  other  beaut i- 
il  and  well  framed  steel  engravings. 

Our  kindergarten  mothers'  club  has  held  ten  meetings  during 
le  year  at  which  the  following  subjects  have  been  discussed:  Care 
:  the  teeth ;  health  in  general ;  how  to  apply  bandages ;  experience  of 
aveling;  discipline;  and  work  with  the  children  in  the  kindergarten 
K)m. 

Kelley  SchooL  Duringthegreaterpartof  the  past  year  the  upper 
•ades  assembled  in  the  hall  every  Monday  morning  for  general  exer- 
ses.  At  some  of  these  meetings  short  talks  were  given  by  persons 
)t  connected  with  the  schools.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have 
ven  up  those  exercises  this  year.  Although  the  hall  has  been  used 
r  class  purposes,  a  few  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  evening. 
ae  was  a  free  entertainment  for  the  parents  by  the  Harvard  Entor- 
inment  Troupe,  at  the  close  of  which  an  opportunity  was  ^ivon 
r  the  teachers  to  meet  the  parents. 

The  most  important  of  the  evening  entertainments  was  given  for 
le  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  the 
assrooms.  An  exercise  arranged  by  the  teachers  called,  The  Whole 
ear  Through,  netted  us  something  over  one  hundred  dollars.  All  the 
ades  participated,  and  each  month  of  the  year  was  represented  by 
>propriate  songs,  drills,  recitations,  or  exercises.  Many  of  the 
laracters  were  in  costume.  The  entire  exercise  is  soon  to  be 
rinted  in  one  of  the  educational  journals. 
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The  hall  has  also  been  used  for  lantern  slide  exhibits  in  connection 
with  classroom  work.  Some  teachers  have  invited  the  parents  to 
attend  school  for  an  afternoon  to  witness  the  regular  work  of  the 
school.     Such  meetings  proved  very  helpful. 

Mothers'  meetings  are  held  regularly  in  connection  with  the 
Shaw  Kindergarten,  which  meets  in  this  building,  but  as  a  school  we 
have  no  parents'  association.  We  hope,  however,  to  have  one  when 
we  have  the  use  of  the  hall  again. 

During  the  year  we  organized  an  Anti-Cigarette  League  which  ; 
started  out  well.     We  have  not  continued  the  organization  this  year 
because  we  have  had  no  meeting  place,  as  our  hall  is  used  by  classes  ; 
from  the  Wellington  School.     We  plan  to  get  the  league  into  active  ; 
work  soon  and  in  the  meantime  we  are  doing  what  we  can  in  the 
classrooms. 

Each  graduating  class  presents  a  picture  to  the  school  for  the  ' 
assembly  hall.  ; 

Morse  School.  The  most  valuable  gift  to  the  school  in  recent  - 
years  is  a  fine  life-size  portrait  of  Honorable  Asa  P.  Morse,  painted  by 
Darius  Cobb.  It  was  presented  to  the  school  by  Miss  Velraa  M. 
Morse,  and  it  occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the  assembly  hall.  The 
school  is  most  fortunate  in  being  assured  of  the  personal  interest  of 
Mr.  Morse's  family,  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  handsome  chairs  for 
the  teachers'  library,  educational  papers,  and  generous  sums  of  money 
to  be  expended  for  books  for  the  school  library. 

The  following  class  gifts  have  been  received  during  the  past  three 
years : 

Class  of  1906.     Large  relief:  The  Harvesters. 

Class  of  1907.     The  Grand  Canal,  Venice. 

Class  of  1908.     The  Capitol  at  Washington, 

Two  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  assembly  hall  by  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Kellogg,  whose  descriptions  of  birds  and  reproductions  of 
their  songs  were  most  interesting.  One  lecture  was  given  for  the 
pupils  and  one  for  the  friends  of  the  school,  and  both  were  highly 
successful.  There  was  also  a  pleasant  reunion  of  the  class  of  1907 
in  the  assembly  hall. 

Peabody  School.  The  classes  of  1906  and  1907  each  gave  casts 
of  two  sections  of  the  Western  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  the  class 
of  1908  gave  Thorwaldsen's  Morning  and  Night.  The  gifts  of  these 
three  classes  completed  the  adornment  of  the  assembly  hall.    The 
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class  of    1908  also  gave  a  large  Pompeian  vase,  of  bronze  finish,  for 

one  of  the  corridors. 

In  connection  with  the  kindergarten  there  is  a  mothers'  club 
which  holds  seven  meetings  a  year.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is 
to  bring  the  mothers  and  teachers  into  closer  relationship,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  kindergarten  by  talks  and  discussions  upon 
different  phases  of  the  work.  In  the  year  1906  the  club  presented 
the  kindergarten  with  two  casts.  Boys  Playing  on  Trumpets,  and 
Boys  Playing  on  Drums. 

In  the  year  1906  a  life-size  crayon  portrait  of  the  master  of  the 
school,  handsomely  framed,  was  presented  by  two  sisters,  graduates 
of  the  school.     At  their  request  their  names  were  not  announced. 

In  November  last  the  children,  as  usual,  took  great  pleasure  in 
bringing  to  school  a  large  quantity  of  Thanksgiving  supplies  which 
"was  distributed  to  many  needy  families  in  the  district. 

Putnam  SchooL  The  following  associations  are  connected  with 
the  Putnam  School : 

The  Putnam  School  Parents'  Association. 

The  Putnam  School  Anti-Cigarette  League. 

The  Putnam  School  City. 
The  Putnam  School  Parents'  Association  holds  four  meetings  a 
year.  These  are  not  large  gatherings,  but  topics  of  mutual  interest 
are  considered,  and  real  benefit  results.  When  the  association  was 
started  there  was  a  large  representation  of  the  teachers  on  the  execu- 
tive committee;  now  there  are  but  two.  The  great  dithculty  is  to  get 
the  fathers  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  association. 

The  Putnam  School  Anti-Cigarette  League  is  very  much  alive 
and  is  doing  an  excellent  work.  Meetings  are  held  each  week  with  a 
good  attendance.  Graduates  keep  up  their  interest  in  the  meetings 
and  some  of  them  arc  always  present.  The  league  gave  a  unique 
and  interesting  entertainment  in  October.  This  was  noteworthy 
iS  all  the  details  were  planned  and  executed  by  the  othcers  of  the 
eague.  The  officers  and  members  are  earnest  in  their  efforts  to 
ceep  members  from  backsliding  and  to  l)ring  in  new  recruits.  Sus- 
)ensions  are  used  for  first  offence,  followed  by  expulsions  if  there 
re  repetitions. 

The  Putnam  School  City  carries  on  in  a  grand  way  its  work 
i  assisting  in  the  government  of  the  school.  The  citizens  are  members 
f  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  officers,  as  a  whole,  are  busi- 
ess-like  and  efficient,  and  display  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  self- 
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control.  This  spirit  is  reflected  in  turn  by  the  surprising  willingness 
on  the  part  of  all  the  pupils  to  submit  to  authority,  and  to  conform 
with  expressed  wishes  of  master  and  teachers.  The  value  of  this 
organization  is  thus  twofold. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  during  the  past  three 
years: 

In  our  hall  is  a  large  oil  painting  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  by 
Darius  Cobb,  which  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"Presented  to  the  Putnam  School 
by  Edward  B.  Malley,  Esquire, 

a  member  of  the 

School  Committee  of  Cambridge 

1881-1886—1891-1902. 

December  21,  1905.** 

The  graduating  classes  have  contributed  gifts  each  year.  Mrs. 
Augustus  Nellson,  the  wife  of  our  former  janitor,  secured  sufficient 
funds  from  the  friends  of  the  school  to  purchase  a  beautiful  silk 
State  flag.  This  is  a  companion  flag  to  the  one  presented  by  Mrs. 
Nellson  several  years  ago. 

The  P.  Steams  Davis  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  No.  66,  presented 
each  classroom  with  a  silk  flag  of  suitable  size,  and  so  the  flag  is 
before  all  the  pupils  during  school  hours. 

Roberts  School  Our  school  hall  was  used  occasionally  by 
day.  when  we  gathered  for  morning  exercises.  At  such  times  a  short 
address  was  given  by  some  invited  guest.  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Ray- 
mond spoke  in  a  delightful  way  on  one  of  these  occasions.  Afternoon 
gatherings  of  parents  were  held  at  different  times  on  invitation  of 
teachers  and  children  of  some  grade.  We  have  had  such  meetings 
in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  A  short  program 
of  music,  reading,  and  recitations,  or  stereopticon  views  was  given, 
followed  by  light  refreshments  and  pleasant  conversation.  These 
meetings  proved  to  be  decidedly  helpful. 

In  November,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  the  lecturer  on  birds 
and  bird  songs,  was  with  us  once  in  the  afternoon  and  once  in  the 
evening.  In  March,  Reverend  George  W.  Bicknell,  D.  D.,  gave  an 
evening  address,  Down  in  Dixie,  and  later  the  pupils  of  the  eighth 
grade  gave  an  evening  entertainment,  Paul  Revere  being  the  subject 
The  pupils  of  this  grade  by  their  own  exertions  have  purchased 
within  two  years  a  Ubrary  of  ninety  books  and  a  handsome  book- 
case to  hold  them,  besides  some  pictures  for  the  walls. 
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During  the  past  three  years  the  graduating  classes  have  made 
»  following  gifts  to  the  school: 

Class  of  1906.     Picture  of  Hope,  by  Bume-Jones. 

Class  of  1907.     A  plaster  cast  for  the  assembly  hall  and  a 

picture  for  a  classroom. 
Class  of  1908.     Twenty  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  Chelsea 

sufferers. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  William  H.  Smart  Woman's  Relief 
rps,  No.  27,  for  a  set  of  handsome  flags,  one  for  each  room  in  the 
ilding,  and  to  the  Sons  of  Veterans  for  a  picture.  From  Log  Cabin 
White  House. 
Mrs.  Austin  C.  Wellington  gave  us  a  framed  calendar  of  the 
vil  War.  Miss  Emma  A.  Scudder  presented  a  cabinet  of  sea  shells, 
operly  arranged  and  labelled.  Miss  Olive  Fisher  presented  a 
binet  of  insects.  Many  pictures,  large  and  small,  have  been  pur- 
ased  for  the  school  out  of  our  own  funds  within  three  years. 

Russell  School.  Memorial  Day  of  last  year  was  very  interesting, 
ith  the  entire  school  in  the  hall.  Colonel  John  E.  Oilman,  Super- 
tendent  William  C.  Bates,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Littlefield  of  Tent  30, 
aughters  of  Veterans,  made  stirring  addresses.  The  boys  and 
ris  recited  selections  and  the  whole  school  contributed  patriotic 
usic.  The  occasion  was  made  memorable  to  the  pupils  by  the 
ndness  of  Tent  30,  Daughters  of  Veterans,  who,  through  Miss  Helen 
Littlefield,  presented  twelve  beautiful  silk  flags  to  the  school,  one 
r  each  class. 

The  school  has  received  the  following  notable  gifts  during  the 
LSt  three  years: 

In  1906  a  frieze,  The  Triumph  of  Alexander,  was  placed  in  the 
nth  grade  room  by  the  class  of  that  year.  In  1907,  busts  of  Dickens, 
merson,  Lowell,  Paul  Revere,  Sumner,  and  Whittier  were  given  by 
e  graduating  class.  Also  a  picture,  The  Minute  Man  at  Concord, 
as  given  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker. 

The  class  of  1908  presented  an  oil  painting,  A  View  to  the 
orth  of  the  Russell  School  in  October,  1907,  the  work  of  Mr. 
eter  Roos,  the  director  of  drawing.  Framed  by  contributions  from 
le  entire  school,  the  picture  preserved  a  scene  of  rare  beauty,  the 
riginal  of  which,  through  the  rapid  building  of  houses,  will  soon  be 
>st  forever.  It  hangs  in  our  hall,  a  proof  of  the  artistic  ability  of 
beloved  teacher,  and  an  object  of  interest  to  all  observers. 
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The  school  is  entering  on  the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence.  Nearly 
five  hundred  pupils  will  have  graduated  by  the  end  of  this  school 
year.  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  of  these  have  been  brought 
together  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  record.  In  the  near  future  an 
alumni  association  will  be  formed. 

Shepard  SchooL  In  February  of  last  year  we  had  exercises  in 
commemoration  of  Washington,  participated  in  by  classes  and  in- 
dividuals, with  patriotic  music.  We  also  had  exercises  on  the  day 
preceding  Memorial  Day,  and  we  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Leonard 
D.  Garfield,  detailed  by  Post  56  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  October  we  had  an  exhibition  of 
pictures,  the  proceeds  from  which  we  used  for  beautifying  the  class- 
rooms. Connected  with  this  was  a  sale  of  home  made  candy,  gener- 
ously contributed  by  parents  and  friends,  from  which  we  realized 
a  goodly  sum.  Friends  subscribed  ten  dollars  and  we  were  thus 
able  to  spend  $166.88  for  pictures.  This  allowed  two  good-sized 
pictures  in  each  room  and  one  for  the  office.  The  affair  proved  an 
educational  advantage  to  the  children,  as  arrangements  were  made 
so  that  each  child  saw  every  picture,  learned  to  use  the  catalogues, 
and  gained  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  many  of  the  representa- 
tions. A  program  of  music  was  carried  out  by  the  children  who 
could  play  the  piano,  and  a  large  company  was  entertained  each  day. 

The  only  gift  we  have  received  was  a  framed  picture.  From 
Log  Cabin  to  White  House,  presented  by  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Sleeper  School.  On  May  5,  1908,  a  delegation  from  the  Charles 
Beck  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  No.  2,  presented  us  with  two  silk 
flags  with  standards,  one  to  be  placed  in  the  room  of  the  sixth  grade, 
and  one  in  the  room  of  the  fifth  grade. 

On  May  29  of  the  same  year,  as  many  pupils  as  could  be  ac- 
commodated were  assembled  in  one  room,  and  after  appropriate 
exercises  an  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Moses  Abbott  Wood  of 
Westminster. 

In  May,  1907,  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  gave  to  the  school  a 
large  bunting  flag  which  is  displayed  at  all  times  within  the 
building. 

Taylor  School.  Our  school  is  interesting  on  accoimt  of  the 
rapid  growth  in  knowledge  of  our  language,  and  adaptation  to  our 
American  ways,  by  the  many  foreigners  we  have  had. 
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Our  exercises  in  the  hall  on  Memorial  Day  mean  very  much 
o  the  children  in  this  part  of  the  city.  They  are  made  interesting 
lach  year  by  the  gift  from  Mr.  William  R.  Adams,  of  the  Grand 
Irmy  of  the  RepubUc,  of  a  flag  to  every  child  in  the  primary  and 
ower  grammar  grades.  When  these  flags,  nearly  four  hundred  in 
lumber,  are  tLung  out  to  the  singing  of  the  patriotic  songs,  it  is  an 
nspiring  sight;  and  when  the  children  are  dismissed  that  day,  the 
vhole  ward  is  bright  with  flags. 

The  unselfishness  and  sympathy  of  the  people  here  are  shown 
it  otir  Thanksgiving  exercises  in  the  hall.  The  children,  who  wish 
X),  bring  fruit,  vegetables,  or  groceries.  The  front  of  the  stage  is 
ilways  loaded  through  their  generosity.  The  gifts  are  sent  to  the 
East  End  Christian  Union. 

In  December  of  1907,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellogg  gave  a  lecture  on 
>irds.  We  shared  this  pleasure  with  the  primary  children  of  the 
Lassell  and  Otis  schools  as  these  schools  have  no  halls. 

Last  spring  an  agent  from  the  Anti-Cigarette  League  gave  a 
:alk  in  each  of  the  grammar  rooms.  A  branch  league  to  the  Putnam 
School  was  formed  and  many  joined. 

Every  year  our  grammar  teachers  take  groups  of  children  to  the 
Natural  History  Rooms  and  to  Agassiz  Musetmi.  In  the  spring 
;he  primary  teachers  take  their  classes,  one  at  a  time,  to  some  nearby 
>ark  for  half  of  an  afternoon. 

Our  kindergarten  mothers*  meetings  have  been  a  blessing  to 
he  neighborhood.  The  principal  arranged  to  make  them  of  great 
lelp  and  use  to  the  mothers.  The  meeting  in  November  was  upon 
?olk  Songs  and  Dances,  and  was  conducted  by  Miss  Murray  of  Boston, 
vast  March  a  concert  was  given  in  the  evening  in  the  hall  under  the 
luspices  of  the  Taylor  Kindergarten  Mothers'  Association.  The 
^antabrigia  Club  and  a  Mandolin  Club  assisted. 

Our  lawns  and  yards  are  watched  over  by  our  older  boys  who 
hus  help  to  keep  the  lawns  green. 

Thomdike  School  The  Thomdike  Home  and  School  Asso- 
liation  was  formed  in  February,  1908.  The  association  numbers 
wo  hundred  parents,  representing  three-fourths  of  the  families  of 
;he  district  who  have  children  attending  the  Thomdike  School. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  school,  but  as  there  is  no  room 
suitable  for  the  ptirpose,  subsequent  meetings  took  place  in  a  pubUe 
hall.     Four  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school 
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into  closer  relations;  to  create  in  this  section  of  the  city  a  more  lively 
school  interest;  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  district; 
and  to  give  the  parents  an  opportimity  to  hear  good  speakers  on 
subjects  of  educational  interest. 

The  speakers  during  the  year  have  been  Honorable  Walter  C. 
Wardwell,  Superintendent  William  C.  Bates,  Honorable  Charles  H. 
Thurston,  Ex-Superintendent  Francis  Cogswell,  Dr.  William  H. 
Clancy,  Miss  J.  M.  C.  Hume,  Mrs.  Selma  Berthold,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
White,  and  Edward  A.  Counihan,  Jr.,  Esquire. 

The  neighborhood  committee,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  visit 
homes  where  there  is  sickness  or  need,  has  furnished  food,  clothing, 
and  shoes,  making  it  possible  for  children  to  attend  school. 

The  first  public  entertainment,  a  stereopticon  lecture,  A  Tour 
of  the  White  Motmtains,  was  given  on  November  13.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lecture  amotmted  to  $114  and  the  sum  has  been  used 
in  purchasing  pictures  for  the  school. 

The  attendance  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  school  year 
was  four  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  attendance  of  several 
preceding  years  for  the  same  time.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  in- 
creased interest  in  the  school  by  the  parents. 

Webster  School.  As  the  insurance  on  our  pictures  and  other 
treasures  was  to  expire  in  November,  graduates  were  called  upon  to 
furnish  an  entertainment  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  renewing 
the  insurance.  The  reply  was  most  loyal  and  hearty,  altmini  respond- 
ing from  a  length  of  time  covering  half  a  century.  Our  friends  were 
so  generous  that  we  had  to  stop  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  our  net  pro- 
ceeds were  just  twice  the  amount  needed. 

We  sent  our  customary  generous  Christmas  collection  of  food 
to  the  East  End  Christian  Union,  and  also  had  our  usual  Christmas 
program  in  the  hall  on  our  closing  session. 

Wellington  School.  Since  our  new  assembly  hall  was  opened 
last  November  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  educational  and  social 
gatherings.  The  large  audience  present  at  the  opening  night  in- 
cluded Mayor  Wardwell  and  members  of  the  city  government.  After 
an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Bates,  the  master  of  the 
school,  speeches  were  made  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  members  of 
the  school  committee,  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  city.  During 
the  evening  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  sang,  and  Miss  Mary  I.  Vinton, 
one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  schools,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  upon 
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the   city  of  Washington.     The  Wellington  Mothers*   Club  has  had 
four  meetings  in  the  hall  during  the  year,  as  follows: 

1.  Fathers'  night,  an  annual  event.  The  speakers  were  His 
Honor  Mayor  Wardwell,  Mr.  William  C.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Herbert  H. 
Bates.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  concert  and  readings  by 
the  Cowlishaw  Concert  Company. 

2.  My  trip  to  Japan.  This  was  a  talk  by  Miss  Helen  W.  Munroe, 
a  teacher  in  the  Latin  School.  Miss  Mimroe  brought  with  her  from 
Japan  many  interesting  pictures,  costumes,  and  curios,  which  were 
on  exhibition  that  afternoon.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Canta- 
brigia  Glee  Club. 

3.  A  stereopticon  lecture.     My  trip  to  Quebec,  by  Miss  Vinton. 

4.  An  educational  meeting  held  by  the  people  of  the  district 
to  suggest  means  for  keeping  the  kindergartens.  The  speakers  were 
Edmund  A.  Whitman,  Esquire,  Lawrence  G.  Brooks,  Esquire,  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  Bates,  Mr.  H.  Warren  Foss,  Ex-Representative  James 
T.   Barrett,  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  Counihan,  Jr.,  Esquire. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellogg  entertained  the  children  of  the  district 
one  afternoon  with  his  wonderful  bird  songs,  anecdotes  of  animal 
life,  and  beautiful  stereopticon  views.  A  similar  entertainment 
was  given  in  the  evening  for  the  parents. 

One  afternoon  Professor  George  H.  Barton  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  Hawaii,  to  the  Eighth  Grade  Club.  Parents  and  guests 
of  the  members  were  present. 

The  Wellington  Anti-Cigarette  League,  consisting  of  about  four 
hundred  boys,  held  two  mass  meetings  in  the  hall  during  the  year. 
The  speakers  were  Reverend  Perry  Bush  of  Chelsea,  Mr.  Starbuck, 
Mr.  William  C.  Bates,  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Bates,  Mr.  Francis  Cogswell, 
and  Mr.  H.  Warren  Foss. 

Once  each  month  on  Friday  a  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent 
in  the  hall  by  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  it  being  their 
custom  to  invite  parents,  friends,  and  graduates  to  listen  to  music, 
recitations,  and  some  exercise  of  an  educational  character  prepared 
during  the  preceding  month. 

Every  Monday  morning  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
assembled  in  the  hall  for  opening  exercises.  After  devotional  exer- 
cises and  music,  a  short  lecture  was  ^ivcn  by  one  of  the  teachers. 

One  evening  in  April  the  Ninth  Grade  Club  recited  the  poem  of 
Evangeline  to  parents,  friends,  neighbors,  and  graduates.  The 
recitations  were  interspersed  with  appropriate  music  and  were  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  views. 
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Between  six  and  seven  hundred  parents  and  children  of  the 
neighborhood  assembled  in  October  to  listen  to  an  illustrated  talk 
upon  a  trip  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  by  way  of  Lake  George,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  Ausable  Chasm,  given  by  Miss  Vinton. 

In  February  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Club  met  in  the  assembly 
hall  to  listen  to  a  talk  upon  Montreal  and  Quebec  by  Miss  Vinton. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  Latin  School  Orchestra  and  the  Rindge 
Manual  Training  School  Glee  Club. 

Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Memorial  Days  were  obsen^ed 
by  suitable  exercises  to  which  parents  and  friends  were  invited. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year,  and  one  that  taxed  the  seating 
capacity  of  our  hall  to  the  utmost,  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
graduation  of  the  class  of  1908.  The  large  audience  listened  apprecia- 
tively to  the  exercises  which  were  upon  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincohi. 

The  Eighth  Grade  Club  raised  a  sum  of  money  which  they  used 
in  buying  books  for  their  library  and  a  picture  for  the  hall.  This  club 
also  gave  a  part  of  the  money  with  which  the  large  picture,  The 
Return  of  the  Mayflower,  was  bought.  They  gave  a  bust  of  Wash- 
ington which  is  in  the  eighth  grade  room,  and  a  bust  of  Agassiz  which 
is  in  the  hall. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Effort  is  made  to  dissuade  pupils  from  planning  to  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  the  age  at  which  they  can  be  legally  employed  is  reached. 
The  fact  that  each  year  demands  better  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life  is  emphasized  in  talks  with  parents  and  pupils.  The  co-operation 
of  home  and  school  is  giving  the  schools  better  understanding  of 
the  home  conditions  from  which  the  children  come  to  the  schools, 
and  is  giving  to  the  homes  more  sympathy  with  the  plans  and  ways 
of  management  of  the  schools. .  The  parents'  associations  establish 
personal  and  friendly  relations  between  parents  and  teachers  and 
bring  about  a  condition  which  makes  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  teachers  when  difficulties  and  troubles  arise  at  school. 

Summer  playgrounds  in  school  yards  and  in  public  parks,  the 
vacation  schools,  and  the  evening  schools  help  to  keep  young  people 
away  from  the  baleful  influences  of  life  on  the  streets. 

The  school  physician,  the  school  nurse,  and  the  teachers  are 
all  giving  much  attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  children. 
If  a  child  is  in  a  vigorous  physical  condition  he  will  respond  cheer- 
fully and  enthusiastically  to  the  appeals  to  his  interest  that  are  made 
by  a  good  school. 

If  a  child  fails  to  give  himself  zealously  to  his  work  in  school 
the  supposition  is  that  some  physical  impediment  is  making  his  will 
weak  and  his  powers  of  application  poor. 

What  seems  like  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  not  often 
followed  by  immediate  severity,  nor  is  failure  accepted  as  the  thing 
to  be  expected  from  any  child,  but  the  causes  for  these  unfortunate 
conditions  are  sought,  found,  and,  if  possible,   removed. 

As  the  good  work  of  the  pupils  is  commended,  and  as  that  which 
is  right  is  enjoyed  by  teachers  and  pupils  together,  a  growing 
disposition  to  get  in  line  with  that  which  is  excellent  becomes  the 
dominant  spirit. 

The  schools  which  do  not  attempt  to  have  all  pupils  do  a  given 
thing  in  the  same  way,  and  which  encourage  originality  and  initiative 
in  the  children,  are  the  happiest,  because  in  them  is  encouraged  the 
spirit  that  desires  to  know  and  do.  Teachers  in  such  schools  are 
constantly  discovering  special  talent  in  individual  pupils  and  are 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  helping  in  its  development.  Teachers  some- 
times find  pupils  in  their  classes  who  can  quite  as  well  do  the  work 
of  a  higher  grade,  and  then  in  unselfishness  these  teachers  part  with 
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their  best  pupils;  they  send  them  into  the  higher  grades,  where  they 
ought  to  be. 

Teachers  sometimes  find  in  their  classes  children  who  are  be- 
coming disheartened,  and  who  are  in  danger  that  they  may  acquire 
the  habit  of  failure,  because  they  are  in  a  grade  that  makes  demands 
that  are  too  severe.  Such  cases  call  for  the  most  careful  treatment. 
After  conference  between  teacher  and  parents  the  good  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  child  are  in  some  instances  secured  by  adjusting  him  ta 
the  work  of  a  lower  grade  where  he  can  have  joy  in  his  work,  because 
he  is  able  to  do  it. 

A  graded  system  that  is  rigid,  stiff,  formal  and  imyielding,  that 
holds  pupils  of  exceptional  ability  back,  and  at  the  same  time  drags 
along  pupils  who  should  go  more  slowly,  is  giving  the  public  poor 
service.  But  the  school  which  is  conducted  "by  methods  in  har- 
mony with  natural  capabilities ;  by  exciting  initiative  and  individuality; 
by  more  promptly  rating  excellence  and  achievements  and  rather  by 
amending  than  by  harshly  exposing  and  punishing  faults  and  de- 
merits," is  giving  the  public  good  service  and  is  cultivating  in  the 
pupils  the  habit  of  hearty  and  successful  application  to  the  work  of 
life. 

In  the  schools  of  Cambridge  we  have  accepted  the  word  "Hearten" 
as  indicating  our  duty  and  our  privilege.  The  teachers  are  giving 
themselves  unsparingly  to  the  work  of  heartening,  and  in  this  work 
they  are  having  much  satisfaction.*^*'  *  •  ^^ 
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On  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1909,  the  new  school  committee 
five  members  will  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Cambridge.  Some 
:oiint  of  the  school  committees  of  the  city  is,  therefore,  of  interest 
this  time.     The  following  is  from  the  school  report  for  1895: 

'The  first  meeting  of  the  school  committee  tmder  the  city  charter 
s  held  May  6,  1846.  There  were  present  His  Honor  Mayor  James 
Green,  Messrs.  William  A.  Steams,  John  A.  Albro,  Daniel  Austin, 
lliam  W.  Wellington,  John  S.  Ladd,  and  William  Leverett.  Joseph 
Parker,  although  absent,  was  elected  secretary  for  the  year  en- 
jig,  having  held  that  position  in  1845.  John  S.  Ladd  was  chosen 
Tetary  pro  tern.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  Dr.  Parker  was  'excused 
>m  serving  as  secretary,'  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Wellington  was  elected; 
d  this  was  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Wellington's  long  and  invaluable 
rvice  of  more  than  forty  years  as  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
secretary  of  the  Board." 

From  1846  to  1858  the  school  board  was  composed  of  seven  mem- 
irs ;  the  nimiber  was  then  increased  to  ten ,  and  in  1868  to  fifteen.  The 
St  Board  of  fifteen  was  made  up  as  follows: 


Charles  H.  Saunders,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

PROM    WARD    ONE 

incis  J.  Child  William  W.  Goodwin  Morrill  Wyman 


FROM    WARD    TWO 

>^ard  Abbott  Hamlin  R.  Harding  Thomas  Scully 


in  W.  Hammond 


in  Appleton 


FROM    WARD    THREE 

Grove  H.  Loomis 

FROM    WARD   FOUR 

Edwin  B.  Chase 


Joseph  H.  Tyler 


Asa  P.  Morse 


FROM    WARD    FIVE 

rtin  Draper,  Jr.  Herbert  H.  Stimpson  James  R.  Morse 

Professor  Goodwin  and  Mr  Appleton  resigned  in  April,  and  in 

"It   convention  with    the    board    of    aldermen    in  May,  Professor 

^ncis  Bowen  and  Mr.  Henry  O.  Houghton  were  elected  to  fill  the 

>itions  thus  made  vacant.     Professor  Bowen  had  already  ser\'ed 

the  Board  for  six  years  and  Mr.  Houghton  for  five  years. 

This  committee  was  composed  of  three  clergymen,  two  pro- 
bers, two  lawyers,  two  doctors,  and  six  business  men.     Mr.  Hamlin 
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R.  Harding  afterwards  served  the  city  as  mayor,  as  also  did  Mr. 
Henry  O.  Houghton. 

Women  were  first  elected  to  the  Board  in  1880,  and  from  that 
year  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  at  least  one  woman  on  the 
Board.  Miss  Sarah  S.  Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Phebe  M.  Kendall  were  elected 
in  1880  and  they  served  respectively  seven  and  fourteen  years.  Eleven 
other  women  have  been  elected  to  positions  on  the  Board: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Q.  Bolles  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Goodwin 

Mrs.  Carolyn  P.  Chase  Miss  Ada  R.  Kinsman 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Cobum  Mrs.  Jenny  H.  S.  Lansing 

Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Edgerley  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow 

Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Fairbaim  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mitchell 

Miss  Anne  Clark  Stewart 

Mrs.  Carolyn  P.  Chase  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  since 
January,  1892.  When  her  term  ends  in  April  next  she  will  have 
given  over  seventeen  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  schools  of 
Cambridge.  No  other  woman  has  been  on  the  Board  so  long.  She 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  on  kinder- 
gartens each  year  and  has  served  as  chairman  of  this  committee  for 
the  years  1904,  1906,  1907,  1908. 

Since  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board,  the  ntmiber  of  kinder- 
gartens has  increased  from  six  to  sixteen,  and  the  niunber  of  pupils 
in  the  kindergartens  has  grown  from  three  himdred  fourteen  to  eight 
hundred  sixty-seven. 

The  office  of  president  of  the  Board,  or  presiding  officer,  as  it  was 
then  called,  w^as  created  in  1891.  Mr.  Albert  M.  Barnes  was  elected 
the  first  presiding  officer.  Mr.  Barnes  retired  from  the  Board  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1891,  and  Mr.  William  Taggard  Piper,  who  was  elected 
from  Ward  One  in  joint  convention  on  March  10,  1891,  succeeded 
Mr.  Barnes  as  presiding  officer  and  has  continued  in  the  position 
until  the  present  time. 

When  he  retires  from  office,  Mr.  Piper  will  have  served  over  eigh- 
teen years,  and  will  have  been  president  of  the  Board  for  more  than 
seventeen  years.  He  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  schoolrooms 
and  has  kept  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  teachers.  His  judg- 
ment has  been  sought  by  parents,  teachers,  and  officials,  and  his 
counsel  has  made  the  way  plain  for  many  who  were  dealing  with 
problems  of  school  administration.  By  his  service,  so  exceptional  in 
length  and  so  great  in  value,  he  has  earned  a  high  place  upon  the  roll 
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of  those  who  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  public  welfare. 

During  these  forty  years  that  the  schools  have  been  managed 
by  a  committee  of  fifteen,  women,  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
university  professors,  and  business  men  have  given  freely  of  their 
time  to  the  schools  of  the  city. 

The  present  secretary,  Mr.  Sanford  B.  Hubbard,  was  elected 
to  his  position  as  secretary  of  the  Board  September  20,  1888,  when 
Dr.  Wellington  resigned  after  forty  years  of  service, — eighteen  as 
a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  twenty-two  as  secretary. 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  served  the  Board  well  and  faithfully  as  secretary  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  his  time  of  service  is  almost  as  long  as  was 
that  of  Dr.  Wellington. 

On  April  1,  1868,  the  first  committee  of  fifteen  elected  Mr.  Edwin 
B.  Hale  as  the  first  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cambridge,  and  only 
three  men  have  held  the  position  during  these  forty  years.  Mr.  Hale 
ser\'ed  as  superintendent  from  1868  to  September,  1873.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Francis  Cogswell  who  was  superintendent  thirty- 
one  years.  Mr.  Cogswell  served  as  master  of  the  Putnam  School 
twenty  years  before  he  was  made  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  completion  of  fifty  years'  connection  with  the  schools  in 
1904  was  celebrated  by  a  public  reception  to  Mr.  Cogswell  at  which 
he  was  presented  with  a  hall  clock  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

"To  Francis  Cogswell 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

From  the  Cambridge  Teachers 

And  Other  Friends  and  Neighbors 

Through  a  Committee  of  His  Fellow  Citizens 

27  June,  1904." 

His  portrait  was  given  to  the  city,  and  a  large  carbon  photo^^raph, 
purchased  at  Mr.  Cogswell's  suggestion,  was  given  to  each  school. 
The  present  superintendent,  Mr.  William  C.  Bates,  has  served  since 
September,  1905. 

The  Cambridge  school  committee  for  ISOS,  the  first  committee 
of  fifteen,  had  charge  of  thirty-one  schools,  with  one  hundred  thirty- 
four  teachers  and  six  thousand  one  hundred  sixty-seven  pupils.  The 
school  committee  for  1908  had  charge  of  fifty-two  schools,  with  four 
hundred  fifty-nine  teachers  and   sixteen  thousand  nineteen  pupils.   In 
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1868  there  was  one  high  school,  with  eight  teachers  and  two  hundred 
eighty-five  pupils.  In  1908  there  were  three  high  schools,  with 
seventy-four  teachers  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one  pupils. 
In  all  these  statements  concerning  teachers  and  pupils  the  numbers 
in  December  are  used. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  as  at  present  constituted  has 
been  in  office  continuously  from  the  date  when  first  elected.  The 
list  of  members  with  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  service  is  as  follows: 

Warren  P.  Adams 1903 

George  W.  Bicknell 1897 

Lawrence  G.  Brooks 1906 

Carolyn  P.  Chase 1892 

Edwin  L.  Cheney 1905 

Edward  A.  Counihan,  Jr 1907 

Ada  R.  Kinsman 1906 

Sherman  R.  Lancaster 1901 

James  A.  Lew 1904 

William  Taggard  Piper 1891 

J.  Henry  Russell 1901 

Frank  E.  Sands 1905 

Joseph  E.  Sharkey 1904 

John  E.  Somers 1905 

Robert  Walker 1901 

All  have  devoted  their  time  unsparingly  to  the  many  demands 
made  upon  them  by  this  department  of  the  public  service.  At  the 
schools  especially  assigned  to  individual  members  they  have  been 
guides  to  the  teachers,  counsellors  to  the  parents,  and  welcome 
visitors  to  the  children  in  the  classrooms. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  C.   BATES, 
Superintefident  of  Public  Schools. 
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In  School  Committee,  February  18,  1909. 
Ordered,  That    the  report  of    the  superintendent  as  read  and 
outlined  by  him  be  accepted  and  adopted  as  the  annual  report  of 
the  school  committee  for  1908,  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorized 
to  append  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee  thereto. 

SANFORD  B.  HUBBARD, 

Secretary. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1908 

WILLIAM  TAGGARD  PIPER,  President  of  the  Board. 

WARREN   P.  ADAMS  SHERMAN   R.   LANCASTER 

GEORGE  W,  BICKNELL  JAMES  A.   LEW 

LAWRENCE  G.   BROOKS  J.  HENRY  RUSSELL 

CAROLYN  P.  CHASE  FRANK  E.  SANDS 

EDWIN  L.  CHENEY  JOSEPH   E.  SHARKEY 

EDWARD  A.  COUNIHAN,  Jr.         JOHN   E.  SOMERS 

ADA  R.  KINSMAN  ROBERT  WALKER 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  YEARS 
DURLNG  WHICH  THEY  SERVED.  1840-1909  (INCLUSIVE) 


Abbott,  Edward.— 1868,  1869. 
Adams,  Warren  P..— 1903.1904.1905. 

1900,  1907.  1908,  1909. 
Agassi z,  Alexander, — 1871. 
Albee,  Sumner,— 1878,  1879,  1880. 
Albro,  John  A.,— 1845,   1846.   1847, 

1848,  1849, 1855, 1856. 
Alger,  Alpheus  B..— 1891.*  1892.* 
Allen,  Charles  H.,— 1852. 
Allen,Frank  A.,— 1877.* 
Allison,  George  A.,— 1888, 1889, 1890, 

1891. 
Ammidon,    Philip   R..— 1870,    1871, 

1872,  1873.  1874,  1875,  1876. 
Anable,  Courtland  W..— 1865,  1866. 
Appleton,  John,— 1867.  1868. 
Apsey,  William  S.,— 1871, 1873. 1874, 

1875,  1876. 
Atkinson,  William  P..— 1867. 
Austin,  Daniel, — 1846. 
Averill.  Alexander  M..— 1859. 
Badger.  Henrv  C, — 1866. 
Ball,  Joseph  A.,— 1889,   1890,   1891. 
Bancroft.  William  A.,— 1893,*  1894.* 

1895,*  1896.* 
Barnes,  Albert  M..— 1882,  1883,  1884, 

1885,  1886,  1887,  1888,  1889, 1890, 

1891. t      • 
Bicknell.    George    W.,— 1897,    1898, 

1899.  1900, 1901, 1902, 1903,  1904, 

1905.  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909. 
Bolles,    Elizabeth    Q.,— 1895,    1896, 

1897.  1898,  1899. 
Bowen.  Francis,— 1850,   1851,   1853, 

1854.  1856.  1857,  18()8,  1860. 
Bradford,      Isaac,  — 1873,*      1874,* 

1875.*  1876.* 
Bnidk-e.  Caleb  D..— 1858,  18()0. 
Briggs.  Georize  W.,— 1870. 
Brine.  Oeorge  R.,— 1S76.  1S77.  1878, 

1S71K 
Bn)c»ks.    IClbhdge    G.,— 1841,     1842, 

1S43.  1S44. 
Brooks.   Lawrence   G.,— 1006,    1907, 

190S.  1909. 
Brown,  Otis  S..— 1879.  18S0.  1881. 
Buckingham.  Joseph  T..— 1841,1842, 

1843,  1844. 
Carruthers.  William.— 1863.   1804. 
Chamberlain,  Frank  C..— 189(i.  1897, 

1898. 
Chamberlain,  Henrv  M.. — 1858. 
Champlin.  Edgar  R.,— 1899.*  1900.* 
Chaplin,  Winfield  S..— 1890,  1891. 


Chase.  Carolyn  P.,— 1892, 1893, 1894. 
1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900, 
1901,  1902.  1903,  UK)4.  1905.  1906, 

1907.  1908,  1909. 

Chase.  Fdwin  B.,— 1866,  1867,  1868, 

1869. 
Cheney,  Edwin  L..— H)05, 1906. 1907, 

1908.  1909. 

Child,  Francis  J.,— 1863,  1864,  1865, 

1868. 
Church,  Moses  D.,— 1884,  1885,  1886. 

1887,  1888. 
Clancv,     William    H.,— 1892,    1893, 

1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 
Clarke.    Moses.— 1848.     1849.    1850, 

1851,  1852.  1853,  1854,  1856,  1857, 

1858,  1859, 1862. 
Cobum,  Ellen  M.,— 1896,  1897.  1898. 
Cobum.     George     A.,— 1873,     1874, 

1878.  1879,  1880. 
Cogswell,   Edward   R.,— 1869.   1870, 

1871,  1872,  1873.  1874,  1875,  1876, 

1877,  1878,  1879. 
Conlan,  Felix,— 1887,  1888,  1889. 
Conlan,  John,— 1882,   1883,  1884 
Cooke,  Edward,— 1862,  1863. 
Coolidge,  Austin  J.. — 1865,  1872. 
Corcoran,  Michael. — 1884. 
Counihan,    Edward    A..    Jr., — 1907, 

1908,  1909. 
Cox,  James,— 1870,  1871. 
Gushing,  George  A., — 1845. 
Dalv,  Augustine  J.,— 1904,*  1905.* 
Dickinson,  David  T., — 1901.* 
Dow.  James  A..— 1874.  1875,  1876. 
Dovle,  William  E.,— 1884. 
Draper.  Martin,  Jr..— 1867,  1868. 
Edgerlv,    CaroHne    L.,— 1889,   1890. 

1891',  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898. 

1899,  19()().  1901,  1902. 
Edwards,  Abraham, — 1854.* 
IClv.  Robert  E..— 1899,  1900. 
Emerton,  Ephraim, — 1886,  1887. 
Fairbairn,  Carries., —1899,  1900. 
Fairbanks.    John    W.,— 1885,    1886, 

1887. 
Felton,    Cornelius    C..— 1849.    1850, 

1851,  1852,  1853. 
Finnigan,    Patrick    J..— 1885,    1886, 

1887,  1888. 
Fiske,  John,— 1869. 
Fitzsimons,  Philip  M..— 1899.  1900, 

1901, 1902.  1903. 
Flint,  Francis.— 1883.  1884.  1885. 
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es  A.,— 1881.*  1882,*  1883.* 

Francis  A.,— 1870,  1871. 
Frank.— 1877,  1878. 
3bert  O.,— 1891,  1892,  1893. 
895,  1890. 1897.  1898,  1899, 
901. 

th  N.,— 1898,  1899.  1900. 
903,  1904. 

Henry  H..— 1889,*  1890.* 
,  Massena, — 1851. 

Ellen  A.,— 1891.  1892. 
894,  1895. 

Frank.— 1881. 

WUliam  W..— 1867.  18(>8. 
imes  D.,— 1840,1843,1840,* 
1853,*  1800,*  1861.* 

B.,— 1842. 
win  B.,— 1874,  1875,  1876, 

7ard  H.,— 1885.  1886.  1887, 

889.  1890.  1891. 

nklin.— 1859.  I860. 

nes  H.,— 1807.  1870,  1877, 

879.  1880,  1881. 

les,  M.  W..— 1880.* 

d,  John  W..— 1807,  1808. 

873. 

aul  H.,— 1902. 

Hamlin  R.,— 1808,  1809, 
1871.* 

Ml,  Henry  F.,— 1800,  1801. 
)ert  Bushnell,— 1891,  1892, 
894,  1895,  1890. 
,  William,— 1843. 
William  A.,— 1872. 
John  L.,— 1875,  1870,  1877, 
882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1880. 
888.  1889.  1890. 
.  Henrv'.— 1872.  1873.  1874, 
870.  1877,  1878. 
Frederick  W..— 1850.  1857. 
^nson,— 1840,  1841.  1842. 

Anson  P..— 1801.  1871, 
873. 

*«icholas.— 1843,  1844. 
Zelotes,— 1850,  1851,  1852, 
f^54. 

I,  Henry  O..— 1859.  1800, 
^02,  1863,  1808, 1809, 1872.* 

Tracy,— 1801.  1802.  1803. 

Sanford  B.,  (Secretary), — 
S89.  1890,  1891,  1892,  1803. 
S95,  1890,  1897.  1898,  1H99. 
901,  1902.  1903.  1904,  1005, 
^07,  1908,  1909. 
eeman,— 1884.  1885,  1SS6. 

arah  S.,— 1880,  1881,  1SS2, 
884,  1885.  1880.  1887. 
George  P.,— 1891,  1S02, 
894,  1895,  1890.  1897,  1S9S. 


Karr,  William  S.,— 1873.  1874.  1875. 
Kellev.  AmasaS., — 1858,  1804. 
Kelley.  Joseph  J.,— 1898.  1899. 
Kendall.  Phebe  M.,— 1880,  1881, 

1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1880.  1887. 

1888,  1889.  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893. 
1894. 

Keith,  Owen S.,— 1840. 
Kern,  Francis  V.   B.,— 1892. 
Kingslev,  Chester  W.,— 1800. 
Kinsman,  Ada  R., — 1900,  1907,  1908, 

1909. 
Kronan,  Edward  J.,— 1904,  1905. 

1900. 
Ladd.  John  S..— 1844,  1845.  1846. 

1847.  1849. 
Lancaster,  Sherman  R., — 1901.  1902, 

1903,  1904,  1905,  1900,  1907,  1908, 

1909. 
Lansing,  Jenny  H.  S..— 1897,  1898. 
Leavitt,  George  R., — 1871,  1872. 

1873,  1874,  1875.  1870.  1877. 
Leverett.  William,— 1844, 1845, 1846. 
Lew,  James  A..— 1904,  1905,  1906. 

1907,  1908,  1909. 
Livermore,  George, — 1847.  1848. 
Livermore.  George  W., — 1840,  1841. 
Livermore.  John.— 1843.  1844,  1845, 

1871. 
Longfellow.  Alice  M.,— 1887,  1888, 

1889.  1890. 

Loomis,  Grove  H..— 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Mallev,     Edward     B.,— 1881,     1882, 

1883,  1884.  1885.  1886.  1891,  1892. 
1893, 1894.  1895,  1896.  1897,  1898. 
1899,  1900.  1901,  1902. 

Mandell,  William  J.,— 1901,  1902. 

Marsters,  John  M.,— 1859. 

Mason,     Sumner     R.,— 1862,     1863. 

1864,  1865,  1860,  1809.  1870,  1871. 
McCurdv,  C.  L..— 1855. 
McDaniel.  Samuel  W.,— 1873,   1874, 

1875. 
McDuffie,  John.— 1800.  1801. 
Mclntire,    Charles    J.,— 1870,    1871, 

1872. 
McKelleget,  Richard  J..— 1888.  1889, 

1890. 
McKenzie,    Alexander,— 1809,    1870, 

1S71.  1872.  1873,  1874.  1881. 
McNamee,     John     H.     H.,  — 1902.* 

1903* 
McNeill,     George     E.,— 1873,     1874. 

1S75. 
Mears,  David  ()..— 1809. 
Mellen.  W.  R.  G.,— 1847.  1848. 
Merrill.  James  C.,— 1858.  1859.  1800. 
Merrill.  '].  Warren.- 1805,*  1800.* 
Metcalf.'Charlcs  R..— 1842,  1843. 
Miehill.  Nathaniel.— 1800,  1807. 
Miner.  George  H..— 1809,  1870,  1871, 

1872,  1873. 
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Mitchell,    Marv    £.,  —  1893.     1804, 

1895. 1806,  1899,  1900. 1001,  1902. 

1903.  1904.  1905. 
Montague,  Samuel  L.,— 1878.*  1879.* 
Morse,    Asa    F..— 18«8,    18t>9,    187(). 

1877    1878,  1879,  1880,  1881.  1882. 

1883!  1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.  1890, 

1891, 1892. 
Morse,  James  R..—  1854,  1855,  1850, 

1857    1858,  1860,  1861,  1862,  1865, 

1866.  1867,  1868.  1869. 
Munroe,   William    A..— 1869.     1870, 

1871,  1872,  1873,  1877.  1878.  1879, 
1892.  1893.  1894.  1895,  1896. 

Murdock,  John  N..— 1866. 

Muzzev,    Artemas   B., — 1840,    1841, 

1842.  1850.  1851.  1853. 
Muzzev.     Henry     W.,— 1864.     186;>, 

1866. 
Nagle,  Garrett  A.,— 1884,  188o. 
Newell.  William,— 1844. 
Norris,  Albert  L.,— 1874,  1875,  1876, 

1877. 
Norton,  Charles  E.,— 1855. 
O'Brien.    John,— 1875,    1876.    18/7, 

1878.  1879,  1880,  1881.  1882. 
Orcutt,    William    H..— 1877,     1878, 

1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1885, 
1886.  1887, 1888,  1889. 

Page.  William  P.,— 1856,  1857,  1858. 
Paine,  James  L..— 1887.  1888.  1889, 

1890,  1891.  1892. 
Parker,    Joseph     W..— 1840,     1841, 

1842.  1844,  1845,  1846,  1847,  1848, 

1849,  1854,  1855. 
Peabody,   Andrew   P.,— 1870.    1871, 

1872,  1873.  1874.  1875.  1876,  1877. 
1878,  1879.  1880.  1881. 

Perkins,  Frederick  T..— 1850.  1851. 
Pervear.  Hiram  K.. — l^"-,  1864. 
Piper.William  1\  l:l' 1T^1,     5v^  .1892.t 

1893  t  1894  i  I  -.'".1  1896.t  1897, t 

1898't  1899. t  1900,t  1901, t  1902,t 

1903,t  1904,t  1905,t  lOOO.t  1007,t 

1908,t  1909.t 
Powcri^,  James  P  .— 1*^^^'^.  1'"^^^- 
Parmenter,  Ezra*— 1H67  * 
Rand,  BenjtLmin,— 184 
RavnK^d,  Zebina  L,,— 1855,*  1864.* 
Richardson,  George  C.,— 1803.* 
Richardson.      William      Fox. — 1877. 

1S7S,  1879.  1880,  1881,  1882. 
Riplcv.  Ezra,— 1858. 
Russell.    Charles    Theodore,— 1861,* 

1862.* 
Russell,  J.  Henrv.— 1901.  1902.  1903. 

1904    1905.  1906.  HH)7,  1908,  1909. 
Russell,  William  E.,— 1885,*   1886.* 

1887.*  1888.* 
Sands,  Frank  E..— 1905,  1900,  1907, 

1908.  1909. 


Sargent.  John,— 1856,*  1857,*  1858.* 

1859.* 
Saunders.  Charles  H..— 1868.*  1869.* 
Saunders.  William  A., — 1865. 
Sawver,  Jabez  A.,— 1861.  1862, 1863, 

1864,  1869,  1870,  1874.  1883. 
Sawver,  Samuel, — 1858,  1859. 
Scudder,    Horace    E..— 1877.    1878, 

1879,  1880,  1881,  1882. 
Scully.  Frank  P..— 1883. 
Scullv,  Thomas,— 1868,  1869. 
Sharkey,    Joseph    E..— 1904,    1905, 

HK)6,  1907.  1908.  1909. 
Skinner,    Charles    A., — 1855,    1856, 

1857,  1858,  1859,  1863,  1864,  18C5. 

1866. 
Smith  Clemern  L.,— 1882,  1883. 
Somers.  John  E..— 1905,  1906,  1907. 

1908,  1909. 
Sortwell,  Alvin  H.,— 1897.*  1898.* 
Start,  William  A.,— 1872,  1873. 1879. 

1880,  1881,  1882.  1883,  1884, 1885. 
1886.  1887,  1888,  1889,  1890,1891. 
1892. 

Steams,    William    A..— 1843,    1844, 

1845,  1846.  1847,  1848,  1849,  1854. 
Stevens,   Edmund   H.,— 1876,  1877. 

1878.  1879.  1880.  1881. 
Stevens.  George, — 1851.*  1852.* 
Stewart,    Anne    Clark,— 1890,  1891. 

1892.  1893,  1894.  1895,  1896. 
Stimpson,  Herbert  H..— 1868. 
Stone,  Arthur  p.,— 1901.  1902,  1903. 

1904. 
Taussig,    Frank    W  — 1893.    1894, 

1896.  \su7.  .S'JS,  IS'H).  1900,1901. 
Taylor,    Fre^leri.-     W..— 1892,    1893. 

1894,  1895,  1896.  1897,  1898, 1899, 

1900. 
Tavlor,  John  B.,— 1852,  1853.  1854, 

1855,  1860.  1861,  1862.  1863, 1864, 

1865,  1866. 

Thaver.  Henry,— 1858.  1859. 
Thresher,    James    M..— 1869,    1870, 

1871. 
Thurston,  Charles  H.,— 1900,  1901. 

1902,  1903.  1904.  1905.  1906.* 
Tilton,  Henry  N..— 1882,  1883. 1884. 

1885,  1886,  1887. 
Torrev,     Henry    W.,— 1859,    I860, 

1861,  1862. 
Turner,  Obed  C..— 1882. 
Tweed.    Benjamin   F..— 1881.   \SS2, 

1883, 1884.  1885.  1886. 
Twining.  Kingsley.— 1869.1870.1871. 

1^72. 
Tvler,  Joseph  H..— 1867.  1868.  1869. 

'1870. 
Wadman ,  TheophilusG. ,— 1875,  I8i  6. 
Walcott,    Henry     P..— 1869,    \^0, 

1871,  1872.  1873. 
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Robert.— 1901.  1902,  1903. 
X)5,  1906,  1907.  1908.  1909. 
Imund,— 1889, 1890. 1891. 
.  Walter  C— 1907.* 
ienr\'  W..— 1866,  1867. 
n.  William  W..— 1846, 1847, 
$49.  1850,  1851,  1852.  1853, 
?o6.  1857,  1859.  1860,  1861, 
863,    1864,    1865.   and    as 
ry  from   1865  to   1887,  22 

h.    James     Frank, — 1903, 


White,    Alphonzo    E.,— 1SS8,    1889, 

1890.  1893.  1894.  1895.  1896.  1897. 
Wilkinson,  Xathan,— 1852.  1853. 
Willard,     Sidney.  — 1848.*      1849.* 

1850.* 
Williams.  Charles  H..— 1903.  1904. 
Wilhs,  Lemuel.— 1843.  1844.  1845. 
Williston.  Lvman  R..— 1869,  1870. 
Wilson.  John.— 1878,  1879.  1880. 
W\Tnan.    Charies    F..— 1S91,    1892, 

1893.  1894.  1895,  1896,  1897.  1898. 

1899,  1900,  1901.  1902.  1903. 
W\-man.  Morrill,— 1840,  1868,  1869. 


Edwin  B.;  Superintendent  of  Schools.— 1868.  1869,  1870.  1871. 
'2.  1873. 

rell,  Francis;  Superintendent  of  Schools  from    Septeml>er.   1874. 
September,  1905. 

»,  William  C;  Superintendent  of  Schools  since  September,  UK>5. 
k,  Leila  A.;  Super\'isor  of  Primar>'  Schools,— 1892,  1803,1894, 
s,  Marv-  A.:  Supervisor  of  Primar>'  Schools  and   Kindergartens 
ce  March.  1895. 


*Mayor.  chairman  ex  officio,        tPresiding  officer     Office  created  in  1 89 1 . 
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BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS 
The  following  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  by  the  librariai 
of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Ayer,  for  use  b] 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  arranged  to  bring  out  specia 
topics  of  teaching,  and  to  include  some  of  the  representative  aidi 
to  teachers  in  all  subjects.  Teachers  are  welcome  to  consult  th( 
books  on  the  shelves  in  the  stack. 


EDUCATIONAL.  GENERAL 


1907 


Baker. 
Benson. 
Boone. 
Briggs. 


1900 
1908 

1904 
1904 


Allen.     Home,  school,  and  vacation 
Ascham.     The  scholemaster.     1884 

Education  and  life. 
The  schoolmaster. 

Science  of  education 

Routine  and  ideals. 

School,  college,  and  character.      1901 
Butler.     The  meaning  of  education.      1898 
Butler,  ed.     Education  in  the  United  States.     2  v.      1900 
Chancellor.     Motives,  ideals,  and  values  in  education.     1907 
Comenius.     The  great  didactic.      1896         .... 

Orbis  pictus.      1887 

Currie.     Principles  and   practice  of   common    school   educa 

tion.      188- 

Davidson.     Rousseau  and  education  according  to  nature.    1898 
De  Ganno.     Interest  and  education.     1902 
Dewey.    The  school  and  society.      1899 
'—     The  child  and  the  curriculum.      1908  . 

Studies  in   education.     Ed.    by  Earl  Barnes.     2  v 

1902-1903 

Dutton.  Social  phases  of  education  in  the  school  and  the  home 
1899  

Eliot.     Educational  reform.      1898 

Felkin.  Introduction  to  Herbart's  science  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation.     1895  

Fitch.     Educational  aims  and  methods.      1900 

Fletcher,  ed.     Sonnenschein's  cyclopaedia  of  education.      1889 

Hanus.  Beginnings  in  industrial  education,  and  other  educa- 
tional discussions.      1908  .... 

Educational  aims  and  educational  values. 

A  modem  school.      1904 

Hart.     Studies  in  American  education.      1895    . 

Henderson.      Education  and  the  larjjer  life.      1902 

Herbart.     Outlines  of  educational  doctrine.      1901 

Home.      Philosophy  of  education.      1904     . 

Huxley.     Science  and  education.      1894 

Kay.      Education  and  educators.      1883 

Kiddle  and  Schem, cds.     Cyclopedia  of  education. 

Dictionary  of  education  and  instruC' 

tion.      Based  ui)on  the  Cyclopaedia  of  cdtication.      1881 

Locke.     Some  thoughts  concerning  education.      1880 
Lyttelton,  aud  others.     Thirteen  essays  on  education.      1891 
McMurry.      Elements  of  general  method,  based  on  the  princi 

pies  of  Herbart.      1903 
Mann.     [Life  and  works  of  Horace  Mann.      Ed.  bv  Mrs  Mann.] 

5v.      1891 


1899 


1877 


370.4-Alo 

370-As23 

370.4-B17 

370-B44 

370-B64 

370.4-B761 

370.4-B76 

370.4-B97 

370.4-B972 

370.1-C36 

370-C73 

370-C731 

370-C93 

370-D28 

370-D36 

370.4-D51 

370-D51 

370-St9 

370.4-D95 
370.4-El4 

370.1-F33 
370.4-F55 
370.3-F63 

370.4-H1911 

370.4-H19 

370.4-H191 

370.4-H25 

370.4-H38 

370-H41 

370.1-H78 

370.4-H98 

370-K18 

370.3-K53 

370.3-K532 

370-L79 

370.4-L99 

370.1-M22 

370.8-M313 
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L     A  book  about  dominies.     1869         .... 
le.     Education  of  children.     1899  .... 

comp.     Educational  mosaics :  a  collection  from  many 
ers  (chiefly  modem)  of  thoughts  bearing  on  educa- 

al  questions  of  the  day.     1887 

Essays  educational.     By  Brother  Azarias.     1896   . 
The   rebuilding    of   old    commonwealths.      [Southern 

es.]     1902 

n,  comp.     Patterson's  college  and  school  directory  of 
Unitea  States  and  Canada.     1906  .... 

Contributions  to  the  science  of  education.     1886 
Lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  education.     1884 

Thoughts  and  experience  in  and  out  of  school.     1900 

anz.     Philosophy  of  education.     1893   .... 

1.     Emile;  or,  concerning  education.     Tr.  by  Eleanor 

Worthington.     1888         ..... 

Emile;  or,  treatise  on  education.     Tr.  by  W.  H 

ne.     1893 

!rath.     Jesuit  education.     1903 

The  education  of  our  girls.     1907 
Education  and  the  higher  life.     1890 

-  Means  and  ends  of  education.     1901 

-  Opportunity,  and  other  essays  and  addresses.     1900 

-  Thoughts  and  theories  of  life  and  education.     1901 
Education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.     1898 

Debateable  claims:  essays  on  secondary  education 
1898 

-  Some  observations  of  a  foster  parent.     1899 
Philosophy  of  education.     1885 
Growth  in  education.     1907    .... 

Discussion  in  education.     1899    . 


370.4-M74 
370-M76 


370-M82 
370.4-M91 

370.4-P14 


R 

370.4^P291 

370.4-P29 

370.4-P32 

370.1-R72 

370-R7662 

370-R7651 

370-Sch98 

376-Sh6 

370.4-Spl6 

370.4-Spl63 

370.4-Spl62 

370.4-Spl64 

370-Sp3 

370.4-T17 

370.4-T171 

370.1-T18 

370-T97 

370.4-W15 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
Educational  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

; 

Education  in  the  United  States.     1889 
€.    Herbart  and  education  by  instruction.     1907 
Herbert  Spencer  and  scientific  education.     1907 
History  of  pedagogy.     1888      .... 
Horace  Mann  and  the  public  school  in  the  United 

States.     1907  •. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  education  from  nature 

1907 

Montaigne  and  education  of  judgment.     1908 

Pestalozzi  and  elementary  education.      1907 

Syllabus  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  education 

selected  bibliographies     2  v.      1902     . 

.   Aristotle  and  ancient  educational  ideals.      1892 

Education  of  the  Greek  people,  and  its  influence 

vilization.      1894 

History  of  education  in  the  United  State's.      1904 
History  of  education  before  the  middle  ages.      1909 
Twelve  lectures  on  the  history  of  pedagogy.    1874 
Studies  in  the  history  of  modem  education.      1908 

History  of  education.     1901 

Historical  survey  of  pre-Christian  education.      1895 
Studies  in  the  history  of  educational   opinion  from 

•enaissance.     1903 

Source    book    of   the    history  of  education  for  the 

Greek  and  Roman  period. '    1901      . 
Text-book  in  the  history  of  education.      1905  . 


370.9-B19 

370.9-B64 

370.9-C7313 

370.9-C7311 

370.9-C73 

370.9-C7315 

370.9-C731 

370.9-C7314 

370.9-C7312 

370.9-CS9 
370.9-D28 


370.9-D281 

370.9-D52 

370.9-G78 

370.9-H12 

370.9-H85 

370.9-K32 

370.9-L37 

370.9-L371 

370.9-M75 
370.9-M751 
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Munroe.     The  educational    ideal.     1895 
Painter.     History  of  education.     1893 
Paulsen.     German  education  past  and  present.     1908 
Quick.     Essays  on  educational  reformers.     1890 
Seeley.     History  of  education.     1899  .... 
We^t.     Alcuin  and  the  rise  of  the  Christian  schools.     1892 
Woodward.     Vittorino   da   Feltre  and   other  humanist  edu 
cators.     1897 


370.9-M92 

370.9-P16 

370.9-P28 

370.9-Q4 

370.9-Se3 

370.9-W52 

370.9-W87 


TEACHING  AND    METHODS 


1908 


Abbott.     The  teacher.     1884 
Arnold.     School  and  class  management. 
Bagley.     Classroom  management.     1907 
Baldwin.  Art  of  school  management.     1881 

Psychology  applied  to  the  art  of  teaching.     1892 

Bamett.  Common  sense  in  education  and  teaching.     1899 

Bamett,  ed.     Teaching  and  organization.     1897 

Beale,  and  others.     Work  and  play  in  girls'  schools.     1898 

Blakiston.     The  teacher:  hints  on  school  management.     1879 

Brooks.     Normal  methods  of  teaching.     1887 

Buck.     Guide  to  the  teacher's  mastery  ot  texts  and  aids  in 

elementary  instruction.      1908 
Compayr^.     Lectures  on  pedagogy.     1890 
Conover.     Personality  in  education.     1908 
De  Garmo.     The  essentials  of  method.      1899     . 

Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.     1896 

Dodd.     Introduction  to  the  Herbartian  principles  of  teaching. 

1898 

Fitch.     Lectures  on  teaching.      1887    . 

Froebel.     The  education  of  man.     1892 

Gilbert.     The  school  and  its  Hfe.     1906 

Hamilton.     The  recitation.     1908 

Herbart.     A  B  C  of  sense-perception,  and  minor  pedagogical 

works.      1896 

Hill.     Seven  lamps  for  the  teacher's  way.     1904 

Hinsdale.     Art  of  study.      1900 

Hughes.     Froebel's  educational  laws  for  all  teachers.     1898 

.  Mistakes  in  teaching.      1889  .... 

Johonnot.     Principles  and  practice  of  teaching.      1891      . 
Kiddle,  and  others.     How  to  teach.      1877  .... 
Landon.     Principles  and  practice  of  teaching  and  class  man- 
agement.      1894 

School  management.      1903  .... 

McMurry  and  Morton.     Method  of  the  recitation.      1903 
Mowry.     Recollections  of  a  New  England  educator.      1908 
Page.     Theory  and  practice  of  teaching.      1885 
Parker.     Notes  of  talks  on  teaching.      1891 
Patrick.     Elements  of  pedagogics.     1895    . 
Pestalozzi.     How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children.      1894 

Leonard  and  Gertrude.      1885 

Pinloche.     Pestalozzi  and  the  foundation  of  the  modem  ele- 
mentary school.     1901 

Prince.     Courses  and  methods.      1886 
Putnam.     Manual  of  pedagogics.     1895 
Rosenkranz.     Pedagogics  as  a  system.     1872     . 

Salmon.     Art  of  teaching.      1898 

Schaeffer.     Thinking  and  learning  to  think.      1901     . 

Search.     An  ideal  school.      1901 

Smith.     Systematic  methodology.      1900     . 
Successful  teaching:  fifteen  studies  by  practical  teachers 


1906 


371-Ab2 

371-Ar6 

371-B14 

371-B19 

371-B191 

371-B261 

371-B26 

371-B36 

371-B58 

371.3-B79 

371.3-B85 

371-C73 

371-C76 

371.3-D36 

371.4-D36 

371.4-D66 

371-F55 

371.4-F92 

371-G37 

371.3-H18 

371.4-H41 

371-Ho5 

371.3-H59 

371.4-H87 

371-H87 

371-J66 

371.3-K53 

371-L23 

371-L231 

371.3-M229 

B-M875 

371-P14 

371-P221 

371-P27 

371.4-P43 

P437L 

371.4-P^^ 

371.3-P1>^ 

371-P9g 

371-R73r 

371-Sa3^^, 

371-Sch:^ 

371-Sel_ 

371-Sm^^ 

371-Sul^^ 
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Methods  of  teaching.     1880     .... 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching.     1883 
ins.     Philosophy  of  school  management.     1895 

Elements  of  pedagogy.     1886 

School  management.      1893    .... 
Pedagogues  and  parents.      1904    . 
bum.     Methods  in  teaching.     1907  . 
1.     Progress  in  school  discipline.     1867   . 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
An  experiment  in  education.     1897         .... 

Waymarks  for  teachers.     1895 

How  to  tell  stories  to  children.      1905 

Stories  to  tell  to  children.      1907  

ius.     School  of  infancy.     1893 

Principles  and  practice  of   early  and    infant   school 

ucation.      1887 

.     The  plan  book.    Intermediate  grades.    3  v.   1899-1900 

The  plan  book.    Primary.     3  v.     1897-98  . 
and  Watkins.     Year  book  for  primary  grades,  based 

Froebel's  mother  play's.     1908 

n.  Education  by  plays  and  games.  1907 
ick.  Departmental  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  1908 
>n.  Notes  on  the  early  training  of  children.  1897 
TV.  Course  of  study  in  the  eight  grades.  2  v.  1906 
if  education  association.  Report  of  the  committee  of 
een  on  elementary  education.  1895  .... 
leim.     Development  of  the  child.      1898 

The  nervous  system  of  the  child.      1900     . 
Study  of  children  and  their  school  training.    1897   . 
\nd  Farmer.     Month  by  month  books.     3  v.      1904 

Place   of   the   story   in   early   education,   and    other 
ays.      1902    .        .        .        .      ' 


371-Sw4 

371-T41 

371-T59 

371-W58 

371.5-W58 

370.4-W69 

371-W73 

371.5-W98 


372-Ab3 

372-Ar6 

372-B84 

372-B841 

372-C73 

372-C93 
372-G29 
372-G291 


372-G78 

372-163 

371-K55 

372-M29 

372-M23 

372-N21 

372-Op5 

372-W241 

372-W24 

372-W67 

372-\V71 


KINDERGARTEN 

1,   ed.     Kindergarten  and  child  culture  papers.      1884 

Kindergarten  guide.      1897 

Educational  issues  in  the  kindergarten.      1908 
Letters  to  a  mother  on  the  philosophy  of  Froebel .     1 899 
Svmbolic    education:    a    commentary    on     Froebel's 
other  play."     1894      .        .        .         .    '    . 
collection  of  kindergarten  stories.     4th  ed.      1904 

Education  by  development:  the  second  part  of  the 
Pedagogics  of  the  kinder ^arttn.      1809 

-  Mottoes    and  commentaries  of    Friedrich   Froebel's 

"Mother  play."      1895 

-  Pedagogics  of  the  kindergarten.      1S*K") 

-  Songs  and  music  of    Friedrich    Froebel's   "Mother 

y."      1895 

^      Practical    suggestions    for    kindergartens, 
chers,  and  mothers.      1893         .... 

n.     Kindergarten  culture.      1S73 

n.     Study  of  child-nature  from  the  kindergarten  stand- 
point.     1892 

-  Two  children  of  the  foothills.      1900 

d,  contp.     Merry  songs  and  games  for  the   u.se  of  the 

dergarten.      1887 

The  child,  its  nature  and   relations:  an   elucidation 
Froebel's  principles  of  education.      1S72  . 

'.      Mother  stones.      4th  ed.      1903 

More  mother  stories.      1 905 


372.2-B25 
372.2-B31 
372.2-B()22 
372.2-B621 

372.2-B62 
372.2-B()5 

372.2-F921 

.372.2-F9212 
372.2-F92 

.S72.2-F9211 


I>nmary 


372.2-GS6 
372.2-H12 

372.2-H24 
372.2-H2411 

372.2-H86 


372.2-K89 
372.2-L64 
372.2-L641 
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Marenholtz-Btilow.     The  child  and  child-nature.      1894    . 
Palmer.     Twelve  songs  for  kindergarten  and  jjrimary  schools. 

1905  

Poulsson.     Holiday  songs  and  every  day  songs  and  games 
1904 

In  the  child's  world.      1893         .... 

Nursery  finger  plays.      1893        .... 

Riggs.     Children's  rights.      1892 

Riggs.  cd-     The  kindergarten.      1893  .... 

Riggs  and  Smith.     Froebel's  gifts.      1895    .... 
• Froebel's  occupations.      1890 

Kindergarten  principles  and  practice.    (Th^ 

repubhc  of  childhood,  v.  3.)      1896        .... 

Sage  attd  Coolev.     Occupations  for  little  fingers.      1905    . 
ShirrefT.     The  kindergarten  at  home 

The  kindergarten  :  principles  of  Froebel's  system  and 

their  bearing  on  the  education  of  women.      1889 

Smith.     Children    of  the  future.      1898         .... 
Walker.     Varied  occupations  in  string  work.      1890 

Varied  occupations  in  weaving.      1895 

Walker  and  Jenks.     Songs  and  games  for  little  ones.      1887 
Wiltse.     Kindergarten  stories  and  morning  talks.      1898 


372.2-M33 

372-P18 

372.2-P86 

372.2-P861 

372.2-P862 

372.2-R44 

372.2-R441 

372.2-R4411 

372.2-R4412 

372.2-R4413 

371.4-Sal2 

372.2-ShOl 

372.2-Sh6 

372.2-Sm6 

372  2-Wlol 

372.2-W15 

372.2-W1147 

372.2-W71 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
Bradbury.     The  Cambridge  high  school :  historv  and  catalogue. 

With  its  early  history  [1847-50],  by  Elbridge  Smith.      1882        379-C14 
Brown.     The   making  of  our  middle  schools:  an  account  of 

secondary  education  in   the  United  States.      1903  .         .        37^B81 
Chancellor.     Our    schools:    their   administration    and    super- 
vision.     1904 379-C36 

Craik.  The  State  in  its  relation  to  education.  1884  .  .  379-C845 
Dodge.  Our  common  school  system.  1880  ....  379-D()63 
Dutton  and  Snedden.     Administration  of  public  education  ia 

the  United  States.      1*K)8 379-D95 

Eliot.  More  money  for  the  public  schools.  1903  .  .  .  379-El43 
Hinsdale.     Horace  Mann  and  the  common  school  revival  in 

the  United  States.      1898 370-H59 

Hughes.     The  making  of   citizens:    a  study  in   comparative 

education.      1902 '       .        .        .        .        379-H87 

Johnson.     Old-time  schools  and  school-books.      1904        .         .        379-J62I 
Martin.     Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  sys- 
tem.     1894 379-M30 

National  educational  association.      Report  of  the  committee  of 

ten  on  secondary  .school  studies.      1S94        ....        379-N21 
Palmer.     The  New  York  public  school.      1905    ....        379-P18 

Pickard.     School  supervision.      1890 379-P58 

Rice.     Public-school  system  of  the  United  States.      1893         .        379-R36 

Roark.      Economy  in  education.      1905 379-R53 

Rollins.     School  administration  and    municij^al    government. 

1002 379-R65 

Snedden  arz^y  Allen.     School  reports  and  school  efficiency.     1908       379-Sn2 
Ware.      ICducational  foundations  of  trade  and  industry.      1901        379-W22 


TEACHING  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 


Bedlam.      Suggest i\-c    lessons 
])riinar\'  schools.      1S97    . 


R  HADING 

language    and     reading    for 


McMurry.     S])ecial  method  in  priniarv  reading  and  oral  work 

with  stones.      190;}   .         .         .       ' 

Laing.      Reading.      1901 


372-B14 

372-M22 
372-LU 
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LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

I  teaching  English.     1887 S08-B10 

alks  on  teaching  English.     1906 807-6311 

and  others.     Teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary 

1.      H)03 420-C22 

Teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and  the  sec- 

y  school.      1902 428-C47 

iterature  and  life  in  school.     1906       ....  807-C67 

The  teaching  of  German  in  secondary  schools.      1904  430.7-C60 

srature  in  the  common  schools.      1908         .        .        .  807-C83 

Tt  of  teaching  and  studying  languages.      1892  .        .  407-G72 

Teaching  the  language-arts.      1896    .        .        .        .  407-H59 

ck.     Literature  in  elementary  schools.     1907    .        .  807~M13 

Special  method  in  the  reading  of  complete  English 

2S  in  the  grades  of  the  common  school.      1903  807-M22 

ementary  study    of    English.     1896  ....  807-R64 

ractical    study  of  languages.     1900     ....  406-Sw3 


NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE 
;^he  nature-study  idea.     1903         .... 
The  spirit  of  nature  study.     1907 
;    of    books   on.     In  Cambridge  Public  Library  Bui 

March,  1901 

Jature  study  with  common   things:  an  elementary 

itory  manual.      1904 

liversitv.     College  of  Agriculture.     Teachers'  leaflets 
ture-study,  Nos.  1-22.      1896-1901      . 

Nature  study.     Primary  grades.      1908 
)utlines  in  nature  study  and  history.      1900 
The  teaching  botanist.      1899       .... 
low  to  teach  natural  science  in  public  schools.     1895 
'Jature  .study  and  life.     1902         .... 
ature  study:  a  manual  for  teachers  and  students, 


Ivance   elementary  science:   part   2  of   Systematic 

science  teaching.      1900 

stematic  science  teaching.      1894 

Nature  study  for  the  common  schools.      1892 
C.  A.     Special  method  in  arithmetic.      1905     . 

Special  method  in  elementary  science  for  the 

common  school.      1904 
L.  B.     Nature  study  lessons  for   primary  grades 


nd  Hill.      Nature  .study :  a  pupil's  text-book.      190. 

r.     The  study  of  nature.      1908    .... 

I  Hall.     Teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  in   th< 

dary  schools.      1902 

'caching  of  elementary  mathematics.      1900 
tudy  of  evergreens  in  the  public  schools.      1908 
tudy  of  trees  in  our  primary  schools.      1007 
N^ature  studv  in  elementary  schools.      1897 


507-B15 
507-B48 


580.7-C24 

507-C81 

507-C91 

507-En3 

580.7-G15 

507-H24 

507-H60 

507-H74 

507-H831 
507-H83 
507-J13 
511-M222 

507-M22 

507-M225 

507-Oy2 

507-Sch5 

540.7-Sm5 

510.7-Sm5 

372-W411 

372-W41 

507-WG9 


HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION 

vies  and  health.      1909  .... 

School  gjTnnastics  with  light  apparatus 
School  gymnastics,  free  hand.      1902 

[ygiene  of  the  schoolroom.      1903 

wa  Bailey.     School  sanitation  and  decoration. 

Graded  physical  exercises.      1901 

/  Ayres.     NIedical  inspection  of  schools.      1908 

Teacher's  manual  of  physical  exercises.      1894 


1901 


1899 


(iH-ALf) 

371.7-B22 

371.7-B221 

371.7-B27 

371.(i-B94 

371.7-C07 

371.7-G95 

()13.7-H26 
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Lincoln.     School  and  industrial  hygiene.     1880 
Lishman,  ed.     A  drill  book  for  elementary  schools.     1901 
Massachusetts  emergency  and  hygiene    association.     Six  lee 

tures  upon  school  hygiene.     1886  .... 

Mero,  ed.     American  playgrounds.     1908    .... 
Rowe.     Physical  nature  ofthe  child  and  how  to  study  it.     1899 
Sargent.     Physical  education.      1906  .... 

Shaw.     School  hygiene.      1901 

Stoneroad.     Gymnastic  stories  and  plays  for  primary  schools 

1898 


613-L63 
371.7-L68 

613-M38 

613.74-MM 

612-R79 

613.7-Sa71 

371.7-Sh2 

613.7-St7 


MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 
Gilman  and  Williams.     Seat  work  and  industrial  occupation : 

a  practical  course  for  primary  grades.     1 905       .        .        .        372-042 

Ham.     Manual  training.     1886 371.4-H17 

Hap^ood.     School  needlework.      1893  ......       646-H211 

Hemck.     Meaning  and  practice  of  commercial  education.    1904       650.7-H43 
Hildreth.     Clay  modeling  in  the  schoolroom.     1892  .        372-H54 

Jackson  and  Daugherty.     Agriculture  through  the  laboratory 

and  the  school  garden.      1905 630.7-J12 

Knapp.     Raphia  and  reed  weaving,  including  also  cardboard 

and  paper  construction.     1902 

Larsson.     Elementary  sloyd  and  whittling.      1906     . 
Massachusetts.     Manual  training  commission.     Report  of  the 

commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  existing  systems 

of  manual  training  and  industrial  education.     1 893  . 

Person.     Industrial  education.     1907 

Rich.     Paper  sloyd  for  primary  grades.      1905     .... 
Salomon.     Slojd  in  the  service  of  the  school.      1888 

Teacher's   handbook    of    slojd,    as    practised    and 

taught  at  Naas.     2d  ed.     1900      ....        694-Sa3 

Theory  of  educational  sloyd.     2d  ed.     1900    .        .        694-Sa3I 

Stetson.     Technical  education.     1874 607-St4 

Tadd.     New  methods  in  education:  art,  real  manual  training, 

nature  study.      1899 371.4-T12 

Wilson,  ed.     Handbook  of  domestic  science  and  household  arts 

for  use  in  elementary  schools.     1900 ^4^^'^?q,, 

Woodward.     The  manual  training  school.      1887       .        .        .       371.4-W87i 


372-K72 
371.4-L32 


371.4-M3S 
607-P43 
372-R37 
694-Sa32 


ART  AND  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE 

Briggs.      Modem  American  school  buildings.      1899  .        .        .  727-B70 
Emery.     How  to  enjoy  pictures,  with  a  chapter  on  pictures  in 

the  schoolroom.      1898    ...'.....  750-Ein3 

Hemenway.      How  to  make  school  gardens.      1903    .        .        .  716-H37 
Miller.     Children's  gardens  for  school  and  home:  a  manual  of 

co-operative  gardening.      1904 716-M61 

Walker.      Instructive  and  ornamental  paper  work.      1901         .  746-W15 

Wheelwright.     School  architecture.      1901  .        .        .         .  727-W57 

Wilson.      Picture  study  in  elementary  schools.    2  v.    1899-1900  707-W69 


HISTORY 
Allen.     Topical  studies  in  American  history.     New  ed.      1899        973-ALi) 
American  colonial  life.  List  of  books  on.      In  Cambridge  Public 

Library  Bulletin,  Febrtiary,  1902 R 

Barnes.     Studies  in  general  history.      1886  ....        907-B26 

Bourne.     Teaching  of  history  and  civics  in  the  elementary  and 

the  secondary  school.      1902 907-B66 

Channing  and  Hart.     Guide  to  the  study  of  American  history. 

1896 '.       973-C361 

Goodrich.     Topics  on  Greek  and  Roman  history.      1900  .        .        938-G^ 
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i  Twitchell.     Pathfinder  in  American  history.     1893  973-G6591 
American  history  told   by  contemporaries.     4  v. 

1897-1901 973-H251 

Source-book  of  American  history.     1903  .  973-H2611 

How  to   study  and  teach   history.     1894        .        .  907-H59 

d.     Source-book  of  English  history.     1904        .        .  942-K33 

rce-book  of  English  history.     1900      ....  942-L61 
Special  method  in  history.    [Grades  below  the  high 

1.]     1903 907-M22 

and   history  teachers*  association.     A   history  syl- 

for  secondary  schools.     1904 907-N44 

United  States  history  in  elementary  schools.     1899  907-W69 

GEOGRAPHY 

le  child  and  nature:  geography  teaching  with  sand 

ling.       1892 910.7-F94 

ethods  and  aids  in  geography.     1889  ....  910.7-K58 

Excursions  and  lessons  m  home  geography.     1904  910.7-M222 

Special  method  in  geography.     1904        .  .  910.7-M221 

Teacher's  manual  of  geography  to  accompany  Tarr 

and  McMurry's  series  of  geographies.     1904        .  910.7-M22 
Type  studies  from  the  geography  of  the  United 

s.     First  series.     1904 910.7-M223 

How  to  study  geography.     1890 910.7-P22 

The  new  basis  of  geography.     1901   .  .  910.7-R24 

EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY 
Thomas  and   Matthew  Arnold  and    their  influence 

iglish  education.     By  Fitch.     1897      ....  B-Ar66fi 

John  Amos  Comenius,  bishop  of  the  Moravians: 

e  and  educational  works.     By  Laurie.     1885     .        .  B-C733L 
Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson.     Ed.  by  Knight 

B-D2S4k 

Froebel  and  education  by  self-activity.      1893  .  B-F022b 

)ixty-five  years  in  the  life  of  a  teacher.      190G  .  B-M273 

ife  of  Horace  Mann.     By  Mrs.  Mann.      1865      .  B-M313 

[orace  Mann,  the  educator.     By  Winship.      1890  B-M313w 

.     Life  and  work.     By  Guimps.     1892  .        .  B-P437g 

-     Life,  work,  and  influence.     By  KrGsi.      1875         .  B-P437k 
bhn    D.    Pierce,    founder    of    the    Michigan    school 

n.     By  Hoyt  and  Ford.     1905 B-P013h 

Great    American     educators,    with     chapters     on 

ican  education.      1900 92()-\V73 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  CHILD  STUDY 
Dictionary  of  philosophy.     4  v.  in  3.      190 1-G 
Elementary  psychology  and  education.      1887 
Elements  of  psychology.      1890 
d  Garlick.      Psychology  in  the  schoolroom.      1898 

olescence.      1904.     2  v 

uth:  its  education,  regimen  and  hygiene.      1900 
Education  of  the  central  nervous  system.      1902 
Psychologic  foundations  of  education.      1898 
'aiks  to  teachers  on  psychology.      1890 
metic  psychology  for  teachers.      1903 
:k.     Fundamentals  of  child  study.      1904  . 
Psychology  for  teachers.      1S98   . 
»rg.     Psychology  and  life.      1899 
Dynamic  factors   in    education.      1900 


R 

ir)0-Bl92 

150-C73 

150-D52 

150-H14 

150-H141 

150-H151 

150-H24 

150-J2311 

150-188 

l,50-k03 

150-M82 

150-M92 

150-Os4 
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Patrick.     Psychology  for  teachers.     1901    . 
Preyer.     Mental  development  in  the  child.      1803 

Mind  of  the  child.     2  v.      1888-89 

Shinn.     Notes  on  the  development  of  a  child.      1893-99 
Smith,  ed.     Aspects  of  child  life  education.      1907 
Sully.     Outlines  of  psychology.      1891. 

Studies  of  childhood.      1896      .... 

Teacher's   handbook  of  psychologv.      1897    . 

Taylor.     Studjr  of  the  child.     1898       .      '. 
Thbmdike.     Educational  psycholoy.     1903 

Elements  of  psychology.      1905 

Tracy.     Psychology  of  childhood.     1895 


150-P27 

150-P921 

150-P92 

150-Sh6 

150-Sm6 

150-Su51 

150-Suo2 

150-Suo3 

150-T21 

150-T391 

150-T39 

1.50-T67 


MORAL   AND    ETHICAL    EDUCATION 
Abbott.     Gentle  measures  in  the  management  of  the  voung. 

1872 '  . 

Adler.     Moral  instruction  of  children.      1892 

Du  Bois.     Point  of  contact  in  teaching.     1901  . 

Garrison.     Parables  for  school  and  home.     1897 

Gilman  and  Jackson.     Conduct  as  a  fine  art:  laws  of  daily 

conduct ,  by  Gilman ;  character  building,  by  Jackson.    1 89 1 

Griggs.     Moral  education.     1904 

Hughes.     Loyola  and  the  educational  svstem  of  the  Jesuits. 

1892 ' 

Jenks.     Citizenship  and  the  schools.     1906         .... 


173-Ab2 
377- Ad  1 
288-D85 
170-G19 

170-G42 
377-G87 

377-H87 
370.4-J42 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  READING  LISTS 
Baker.     Descriptive    guide   to  the   best   fiction,   British    and 
American,    including     translations    from     foreign 

languages.     1903 R 

History  in  fiction.     2  v R 

Buffalo  public  library.     Classroom  libraries  for  public  schools 

listed  by  grades.      1902 02^B8rt 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh.     Graded  and  annotated  cata- 
logue of  books  .   .   .  for  the  use  of  the  citv  [Pittsburgh] 

schools.     1900 :        .        .        .        R 

Columbia  university.     Books  on  education  in  the  libraries  of 

Columbia  university.      1901 010.3-C72 

Dixson,  com  p.     Comprehensive    subject    index    to    universal 

prose  liction.      1897 016.8~D64 

Field.  Fingerposts  to  children's  reading.  1907  .  .  .  028-F45 
Granger,  cd.     An  index  to  poetry  and  recitations.      1904  .        R 

Griswold.  Descriptive  list  of  books  for  the  young.  1895  .  028-G88 
Hcwins,  com  p.  Books  for  boys  and  girls.  1904  .  .  .  028-H49 
Hodgkins.     Guide  to  the  studv  of  nineteenth  centurv  authors. 

1SS9    .....'....:..       016.H-H66 
Krot'ger.     (xuido  to  the  study  and  use  of  reference  books.    1902       028— K91 
Monroe.      Bibliography  of  education.      1897        ....        016.3-M75 
New  international  encvclopedia.    Courses  of  reading  and  studv 

[Suppl.  vol.]      1905 '.        R 

Sar^'ent.      ReadinK^  for  the  young.      lS90-9t)        ....        028-Sa7 
Winchester.     Five    short  courses  of  rearling  in   English  litera- 
ture.     1S02 016.8-W72 


Education.     \'ol.  28. 
Educational  review. 


PERIODICALS  AND  ANNUALS. 
19()S 370.5-Ed8 

Vols.  1-date.      ^ti  v.      1891-1908     .        .        370.5-EdSl 
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lusetts.     Board  of  education.     lst-71st  annual  report. 

71  V.  bound  in  58.     1838^1908     .        .        .        379-M38 

Commission  on  industrial  education.     1st  and 

2d  annual  report.     1906-1907.     2  v.  .        .        607-M38 
il  education  association.     Journal  of  proceedings  and 

addresses.    1874, 1892-93, 
1899-1908.     13  V.      .        .        370.6-N21 

Yearbook  and  list  of  active 

members.     5  v.     1903-05, 

1907-08 370.6-N211 

studv  review.     Vols.  1-date.     1905-1908.     4  v.  .        .        507-N21 
gicarseminar>\     Vols.  1-date.     15  v.     1891-1^08.        .        370.5-P34 
review :  a  journal  of  secondar>'  education.    Vols.  1-date. 

vols.      1893-1908 370.5-Sch61 

States.     Bureau  of  education.     Report  of  the  com- 
isionerfor  (18r>9)-date.     57  v.     1870-1908    .        .        .        379-Un3 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


» the  Citizens  of  Cambridge: 

By  a  change  in  the  City  Charter  which  came  into  effect  on  April  5, 
09,  the  ntmiber  of  the  School  Committee  was  reduced  from  fifteen 
embers  to  five.     The  new  Board  in  assuming  its  duties  foimd  itself 

a  difficult  position.  Of  the  five  members  of  the  Board  only  one 
id  been  previously  a  member  of  the  Committee.     The  Superintendent 

Schools  had  just  been  seized  with  an  illness  which  e\'entually  proved 
tal.  The  members  of  the  new  Board  were  therefore  forced  to  meet 
le  difficult  scientific  problems  of  modem  elementary  education  with- 
it  experience  and  without  expert  guidance.  They  are  obliged  to 
ate  these  facts  in  order  to  accoimt  for  errors  of  judgment  and  mis- 
kes  of  method  which  have  doubtless  appeared  in  their  action,  and 
afford  hope  of  more  efficient  ser\'ice  in  the  future.  Their  difficulties 
•re  greatly  lessened  by  the  excellent  work  of  their  predecessors. 
le  old  Committee  left  the  school  buildings  in  good  repair  generally, 
d  a  large  stock   of  supplies,  in  many  cases   sufficient   to   carry 

the  schools  during  most  of  the  year,  thus  removing  the  fear  of 
a^ncial  difficulty.  The  schools  themselves  were  well  organized,  so 
Lt  they  continued  in  efficient  operation,  though  without  expert 
>ervision,  during  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  The  intelligent 
^'ice  of  the  officers  of  the  old  Committee  had  made  matters  easy  for 

new  Committee ;  and  the  office  staff  proved  ever>^hing  that  was 
<i  and  devoted. 

On  October  22,  Mr.  Downey,  one  of  the  members  elected  at  large, 
gned  to  accept  the  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
I  after  that  time  the  Committee  consisted  of  four  members  only. 
The  Committee  met  fifty-one  times  during  the  year,  besides  several 
stings  in  committee  ot  the  whole.  The  meetings  are  entirely 
>Tmal,  and  it  has  not  usually  been  found  best  to  press  a  question 
^  vote  until,  after  the  fullest  discussion,  the  members  have  come  to 
^f  one  mind.  As  a  result,  the  Committee  has  been  harmonious  and 
liusiastic.  It  was  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  small  committee 
Id  not,  like  the  old  committee,  do  its  work  in  sub-committees,  nor 
ide  among  the  members  the  oversight  of  the  various  schools.  The 
rubers  of  the  committee  have  therefore  abandoned  any  effort  them- 
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selves  to  supervise  the  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  have  placed  upon 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  the  entire  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion and  teaching. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

On  account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  William  C.  Bates,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  the  President  of  the  Board  was,  at  the  meeting  of 
April  5,  authorized  to  act  as  superintendent  during  Mr.  Bates's  absence. 
He  did,  in  fact,  act  as  superintendent  untilSeptemberfirst,  when  Mr. 
Bates's  successor  assumed  the  office.  Mr.  Bates's  illness,  which  had 
not  at  first  been  regarded  as  dangerous,  became  more  serious  from  day 
to  day,  and  he  finally  died  in  Hingham  on  the  29th  of  June,  1909,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four  years  and  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Bates  had  been  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cambridge  since 
1905.  He  was  bom  in  Hingham,  May  29, 1854,  graduated  from  Derby 
Academy,  Hingham,  in  1871,  thence  went  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
and  from  that  school  went  to  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1877.  After  graduation  he  taught  in 
grammar  schools  and  in  the  high  school  in  Hingham,  was  made  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Hingham  in  1881,  of  Lawrence  in  1891,  and 
finally  became  superintendent  of  schools  in  Fall  River,  where  he  carried 
on  the  work  successfully  for  eleven  years,  until  he  was  called  to 
Cambridge.  In  each  successive  year  of  his  service  in  each  of  these 
places  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  by  the 
School  Committee. 

Mr.  Bates's  career  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  Cambridge 
was  short,  but  it  was  long  enough  for  him  to  have  become  the  friend 
as  well  as  the  leader  and  adviser  of  all  those  who  had  to  do  with  the 
public  schools,  whether  teachers  or  officers.  As  the  former  President 
of  the  School  Board  said  of  him,  "His  tact,  good  judgment  and 
insight,  together  with  his  honesty  and  cheerfulness  were  tmf ailing. 
He  was  always  on  the  watch  for  the  bright  side  and  his  hopefulness 
and  helpfulness  were  perpetually  in  evidence.  By  means  of  these 
qualities  he  introduced  and  carried  through  many  improvements  in  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  methods  of  teaching,  particularly  benefiting 
the  pupils  who  were  in  need  of  special  training  and  encouragement. 
His  faith  that  everyone  has  good  points  which  must  be  brought  for- 
ward, while  the  weak  spots  are  neither  overlooked  nor  made  conspicu- 
ous, was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success He  was  a  most 
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an,  and  made  firm  friends  wherever  he  went:  his  aim  through 
expressed  by  his  favorite  motto,  'Hearten.*  "  In  Fall  River, 
longest  period  of  ser\'ice  was  given,  he  was  greatly  loved.  His 
ere  at  the  time  of  his  death  spoke  of  his  fine  sentiment  and  his 
ipathy.  He  could  say  a  tender  and  comforting  word,  they  said, 
it  skill.  He  could  touch  the  heart  strings  deeply.  His 
on  the  great  body  of  school  children  intrusted  to  his  over- 
marked,  and  for  good.  He  had  an  open  heart  for  them  all, 
s  delighted  with  the  greetings  of  the  children,  whether  in  their 
ildings  or  in  the  street.     He  was  a  friend  whose  heart  was 

hand  shake  and  in  the  shining  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Bates  had 
.  in  public  speaking,  and  was  a  speaker  whose  services  were 
"equest  and  whose  advice  was  widely  sought  and  followed. 

his  death,  the  School  Committee  adopted  the  following 
s: 

3reas,  An  untimely  death  has  removed  from  his  sphere  of 
ervice  to  education  William  Clinton  Bates,  Superintendent 
;  of  Cambridge;   and 

•eas.  The  School  Committee  desires  to  record  its  appreciation 
[iful  and  intelligent  work  for  the  schools  of  our  city; 
Ived,  That  in  the  death  of  William  Clinton  Bates  the  schools 
a  valued  head,  the  teachers  a  helpful  and  s)anpathetic  guide 
I,  and  the  city  a  useful  and  esteemed  citizen, 
ated  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
T.  Bates  returned  tenfold  his  obligation  to  the  schools  of  the 
irealth  by  his  long  and  successful  career  as  superintendent 
of  Hingham,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River,  and  by  his  shorter, 
s  successful  term  of  ser\'ice  in  Cambridge, 
loum  his  death  and  the  loss  it  involves  to  public  education 

f- 

ved.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
I  Committee  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  family." 
:onsequence  of  Mr.  Bates *s  death  it  became  necessary  for  the 
lard  to  secure  a  successor  as  promptly  as  possible  in  order 
rork  of  the  next  year  might  be  begun  under  the  direction  of 
iperintendent.  The  best  advice  available  to  the  Committee 
t,  and  the  qualifications  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  were 
tivestigated  by  the  Board.  The  most  promising  of  the  can- 
ere  invited  to  appear  personally  before  the  Board  and  talk 
roblems  which  would  meet  the  new  superintendent.  After 
areful   investigation    of   this  sort,   the   Board  unanimously 
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selected,  as  Mr.  Bates's  successor,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Parlin,  at  that  time 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Quincy. 

During  the  three  months  of  the  school  year,  while  the  President  of 
the  Board  was  acting  superintendent  of  schools,  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  devotion  of  the  teachers  and  the  officials  of  the 
Board.  Though  the  work  was  carried  on  without  expert  oversight, 
there  was  no  lessening  of  care  or  skill  in  teaching  or  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools ;  and  these  closed  for  the  year  with  a  high  record  of 
faithfulness  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  acting 
superintendent  attempted  during  this  time,  so  far  as  possible,  to  become 
acquainted  with  thfe  teachers  and  with  the  organization  and  methods 
of  the  schools;  and  he  and  the  whole  committee  derived  much 
assistance  and  information  from  the  advice  and  fruitful  suggestions 
of  the  teachers.  Having  thus  become  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  the  Committee  was  prepared  to  consider  intelligently  and 
to  accept  cordially  the  suggested  changes  brought  to  their  attention 
by  the  new  superintendent. 


MASTER  EMERITUS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1910,  the  Committee  received  the 
resignations  of  two  masters,  each  over  eighty  years  old,  and  with  a 
record  of  long  and  distinguished  ser\^ice  in  the  schools.  Their  sen'ices 
are  described  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent.  To  mark  this 
unprecedented  event,  and  to  do  honor  to  these  deserving  men,  tb< 
Committee  adopted  the  following  rule: 

"Any  head  master  of  a  high  school  or  master  of  a  grammar  schoc 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  has  served  as  sue 
master  for  at  least  twenty  years  or  as  teacher  in  the  Cambridge  sch(K>' 
for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  may,  upon  his  own  request  and  at  tb 
discretion  of  the  Committee,  be  retired  from  active  service  by  an  elec 
tion  as  master  emeritus,  either  without  stipend  or  with  such  stipen< 
(not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  a  year)  as  the  Committee  maj 
from  year  to  year  determine. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  emeritus  to  give  such  informa- 
tion, advice,  and  assistance  with  regard  to  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  school  in  which  he  last  served,  as  the  Superintendent 
may  request." 

The  Committee  also  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"The  retirement  of  AVilliam  F.  Bradbury  and  Ruel  H.  Fletcher 
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from  active  connection  with  the  schools  of  Cambridge  completes  for 
each  a  faithful  and  fruitful  service  of  more  than  fifty  years.  As  masters 
in  two  of  our  schools,  they  have  had  a  large  share  in  molding  the 
characters  and  shaping  the  lives  of  two  generations;  and  have  well 
earned  the  ease  and  dignity  due  as  a  reward  of  well-spent  lives. 

The  School  Committee,  desiring  to  note  these  remarkable  careers 
and  in  some  especial  mannerto  approve  and  honor  such  lives  and  sen-ice^ 
has  created  the  office  of  '  Master  Emeritus  '  and  appointed  William 
F.  Bradbury  and  Ruel  H.  Fletcher  as  the  first  incumbents  of  this 
position." 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  great  honor  hereafter  to  be  placed 
on  a  roll  headed  by  these  two  remarkable  men. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  is  discussed  by  the  Super- 
intendent in  his  report.  During  the  present  year  a  trade  school  for 
girls  was  established  in  Boston,  and  a  number  of  Cambridge  girls 
entered  the  school.  Under  the  State  law  the  city  of  Cambridge  is 
obliged  to  pay  their  tuition,  and  under  a  ruling  of  the  city  solicitor 
the  school  funds  must  be  used  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  a  question 
to  be  determined  in  the  near  future  whether  the  city  would  not  do 
Well  to  provide  for  those  pupils  in  its  own  schools  where  it  covdd  control 
their  attendance  and  conduct,  and  oversee  their  progress. 

TIME  OF  BEGINNING  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FALL 

The  time  of  beginning  schools  in  the  fall  had  been  fixed  by  the 
oM  Committee  as  September  8,  which  was  about  the  time  of  begin- 
^^g  for  most  of  the  public  schools  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Vigor- 
ous objection  to  this  date  was  made  by  some  parents,  who  wished  a 
later  date  fixed.  It  appeared,  however,  that  since  the  length  of  sessions  is 
fixed  by  law,  a  later  opening  in  September  meant  a  later  date  for  closing 
^"C  next  June;  and  the  weather  at  the  end  of  June  is  quite  as  unbear- 
^^le  as  in  September,  and  comes  at  a  time  when  all  are  wearied  by  the 
year's  work.  It  appeared  that  only  a  few  hundred  children  would  be 
inconvenienced  by  opening  at  the  time  fixed,  while  many  thousand 
^^ildren  needed  the  regular  employment  and  discipline  of  the  schools, 
^^c  Committee  felt  it  undesirable  to  keep  all  the  children  at  work  in 
'^^  heat  of  the  end  of  June  in  order  to  accommodate  a  few  who  desired 
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a  prolongation  of  the  vacation  in  September,  and  therefore  dec 
to  alter  the  time  fixed  for  opening.  ' 


PURCHASE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  new  Conmiittee  on  assuming  office  foimd  on  hand  a  stc 
supplies  for  the  schools,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  : 
purchases  except  of  text-books  during  the  first  half  year.  Pure 
have  in  the  past  been  made  with  judgment  and  at  a  very  reaso 
cost.  But  wherever  purchases  are  made  in  the  open  market, 
will  be  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom,  at  least,  if  not  the  honesi 
the  bargains  made;  and  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  desiral 
have  all  large  purchases  of  materials  and  all  considerable  com 
for  repairs  made  upon  formal  written  specifications  and  cont 
after  competitive  bidding.     They  therefore  passed  the  following 

"When,  in  the  administration  of  the  department,  sup 
materials,  or  labor  are  required,  the  estimated  cost  of  whicl 
exceed  three  hundred  dollars,  the  officer  of  the  Board,  under  who 
rection  the  expenditure  is  to  be  made,  shall  prepare  specifications  1 
for  and  submit  them  to  the  Board. 

On  approval  of  the  Board,  copies  of  such  specifications  shj 
submitted  to  not  less  than  three  persons  or  firms  who  are  prepai 
furnish  such  supplies,  materials  or  labor  with  a  request  for  bids, 
bids  shall  be  in  writing  with  copies  of  the  specifications  attachec 
shall  be  submitted  sealed  to  the  Board  for  consideration ;  and  no 
bid  shall  be  accepted  or  liability  incurred  without  the  approval  c 
Board. 

All  bills  for  ordinary  repairs,  materials,  or  supplies  shall  be  iter 
so  as  to  show  the  amount  charged  for  labor  and  for  each  item  of  mat 
or  supplies." 

Though  this  rule  was  not  actually  adopted  until  late  in  the 
several  important  contracts  were  made  substantially  in  accordance 
its  terms  before  it  was  formally  passed ;  and  the  Committee  has  r< 
to  believe  that  there  was  some  actual  saving  of  money  by  use  c 
method,  and  also  that  it  resulted  in  preventing  any  suspicic 
favoritism  or  unwisdom  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  officers. 
is  by  no  means  a  new  method  in  the  business  of  the  Committc 
purchases  have  been  made  in  a  similar  way  from  time  to  time  for  se 
years ;  but  they  have  been  so  made  in  the  past  without  being  req 
bv  rule  of  the  Committee. 
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NEW  SCHOOLHOUSES 

Upon  asstiming  office  the  new  Board  found  a  pressing  need  for 
new  school  buildings  in  East  Cambridge  and  in  that  part  of  Cambridge- 
port  between  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the   river.     A  new  school 
in  East  Cambridge  had  been  regarded  as  necessary  for  several  years. 
and  the  School  Committee  had  repeatedly  so  stated  to  the  City  Council. 
The  difficulty  was  not  so  much  an  overcrowding  of  the  schools  as 
the  unsafe  and  unsanitary  condition  of  the  old  Thomdike   School 
building,  which  was  quite  unfit  for  modem  school  uses.     The  Com- 
mittee recommended  either  an  enlargement  of  the  Putnam  School  to 
make  it  possible  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  Thomdike  School, 
or  else  the  erection  of  a  large  new  building  in  the  Thomdike  district. 
The  City  Council  accepted  the  latter  alternative  and  made  an  appropria- 
tion, which,  however,  was  not  largeenough  to  build  a  building  of  twenty- 
one  rooms  as  asked  for  by  the  Committee,  but  only  large  enough  to 
build  a  new  building  of  substanti^y  the  size  of  the  Thomdike  School. 
Two  primary  schools  in  the  Thomdike  district  are  imfit  for  use.  and 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  School  Committee  to  include  in  the  new  building 
accommodations  for  the  children  of  these  primary  schools  as  well  as 
for  those  of  the  Thomdike  grammar  school.     The  need  of  such  new 
accommodations  was  emphasized  by  a  fire  in  the  Lassell  School. 
To  remodel  and  rebuild  that  building,  as  should  be  done  if  it  is  to 
remain  in  use  as  a  schoolhouse,  will  cost  more  money  than  the  old 
Wlding  is  worth,  and  the  city  will  unquestionably  save  money  by 
making  the  new  Thomdike  School  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
primary  pupils  now  in  the  Lassell  School.     Under  the  new  law  the 
&^hool  Committee  has  the  power  of  approval  of  both  the  location  and 
^^6  plans  of  the  new  school  buildings.     The  Board  was  accordingly 
^ked  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  to  indicate  where  it  desired  to  have 
^'^^  new  Thomdike  School  located.     It  is  the  desire  of  the  parents  of 
*"^  present  pupils  to  build  a  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  present 
^^Ool.     This  is  a  convenient  location,  but  to  re-build  on  that  site 
^ould  mean  that  the  present  building  must  be  demolished ;  and  while 
^  ^  no  longer  suitable  for  a  grammar  school  it  is  nevertheless  a  sub- 
^^tial  brick  building  which  would  be  worth  many  thousand  dollars 
^^  other  school  uses.     It  would  also  be  necessary  to  buy  adjoining 
^d;   and  upon  investigation  the  Committee  found  that  the  cost  of 
"^^  land  necessary  for  the  purpose  wowld  be  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
^^^hibitive.     It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  location  of  the  school 
^^st  be  changed.     Two  locations  were  examined  with  great  care  by  the 
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Board.  One  of  them  would  give  a  well-situated  lot  of  about  thirtj 
thousand  feet,  with  a  southerly  exposure,  on  high  land,  at  a  cost  ol 
approximately  one  dollar  per  foot.  The  second  lot  is  low,  and  would 
require  the  schoolhouse  to  be  built  on  an  artificial  foundation,  and  the 
lot  to  be  filled  in.  It  is  a  little  way  from  the  center  of  the  district, 
though  the  district  itself  is  so  small  that  this  seems  not  important. 
It  contains  forty-five  thousand  feet  and  is  easy  of  access  and  would 
cost  only  about  thirty  cents  a  foot.  Expert  advice  was  received  tc 
the  effect  that  a  school  building  could,  without  detriment  of  any 
sort,  be  built  upon  the  lot.  A  majority  of  the  School  Committee 
advised  the  purchase  of  this  lot  rather  than  the  other,  being  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  tact  that  it  would  afford  an  ample  playground  for 
a  large  school  building,  and  that  it  could  probably  be  filled  without 
expense  to  the  city  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  subway. 

The  other  schoolhouse  needed  was  in  the  present  Webster  School 
district.  The  difficulty  in  that  district  was  one  of  over-crowding  of 
the  schools,  as  well  as  of  unfitness^of  the  school  building.  It  was 
necessary  to  add  several  rooms  to  the  present  grammar  school  equip- 
ment in  the  district  in  order  to  accommodate  the  children  now  actually 
there.  The  present  Webster  School  building  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  city,  though  it  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged.  The  original 
building  has  small  and  Icrw-studded  rooms,  not  well  adapted  to  a 
modem  school;  and  it  is  heated  by  furnaces,  some  of  them  directly 
under  the  wooden  staircases,  and  all  of  them  too  near  the  ceiling  and 
not  sufficiently  protected  against  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the 
building.  The  Committee  decided  that  it  was  desirable  eventually 
to  replace  the  old  building  by  a  large  new  modem  structure,  and  that 
the  present  needs  could  best  be  met  by  building  one  wing  of  such  a 
structure  at  once,  which  could  later  be  completed,  but  could  for  the 
present  be  used  in  connection  with  the  old  building.  To  that  end  it 
recommended  the  purchase  of  a  small  portion  of  land  adjoining  the 
present  lot,  and  the  building  of  a  twelve-room  wing  of  modem  construc- 
tion, which  could  be  used  as  part  of  the  Webster  School.  Several  citizen^ 
of  Cambridge  urged  objections  to  this  plan.  These  objections  were  not 
presented  to  the  Committee,  but  were  brought  to  its  notice  through  the 
Cambridge  newspapers.  The  chief  objections  seem  to  be  two :  first,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  at  present  to  raise  money  for  any  school  buildings; 
second,  that  if  any  buildings  were  now  to  be  built,  it  would  be  better 
to  build  a  separate  new  grammar  school  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Webster  School  building  in  order  to  accommodate  a 
population  which  it  was  expected  would  in  future  grow  up  in  that  part 
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the  city.  The  School  Committee  felt  itself  unable  to  adopt  either 
these  suggestions.  It  felt  that  there  was  an  immediate  necessity 
a  new  building,  both  to  take  care  of  the  pupils  now  actually  in  the 
trict  and  also  to  avoid  the  very  great  danger  of  fire  from  the  con- 
ion  of  the  present  building.  They  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  wise 
build  a  separate  school  rather  than  to  enlarge  the  present  Webster 
lool.  The  best  practice  to-day  is  to  have  grammar  schools  of  from 
mty-four  rooms  to  thirty  rooms.  Such  schools  can  be  more  econom- 
lly  administered  than  smaller  schools  because  of  the  less  proportion- 
supervision  required,  and  particularly  because  it  makes  possible  a 
•re  careful  gradation  of  the  pupils  so  that  each  one  of  them  can  be 
ignedtoaclass  of  pupils  of  similar  attainment  and  ability  to  proceed, 
e  larger  the  school,  the  more  perfect  the  gradation  can  be,  and  there- 
e  the  less  time  will  be  lost  by  pupils  being  obliged  to  keep  time 
th  those  of  different  attainments  and  abilities.  The  Board  there- 
re  felt  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to  establish  a  school  of 
•ger  size  than  the  present  grammar  schools  in  the  city.  It  was  also 
•parent  that  it  would  be  a  very  wasteful  process  to  spend  all  the 
oney  that  would  be  necessary  to  buy  a  large  school  lot  in  another 
)rtion  of  the  district,  and  build  a  building  in  anticipation  of  a  prob- 
)le  future  population.  If  the  population  comes  to  occupy  this  other 
wt  of  the  city,  it  will  be  necessary  then  to  provide  school  accommo- 
itions  for  it ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  wasteful  to  build  buildings  in 
Ivance  of  actual  needs. 

The  Mayor  appointed  as  the  architect  of  the  new  Webster  building, 
r.  E.  M.  Wheelwright,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
ccessful  school  architects  in  the  country,  who  prepared  a  plan 
^lich  in  its  general  features  was  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
Jttee.  The  construction  of  the  building  was  then  committed  by  the 
ayor  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  School  Committee  was  appointed  to  act 
r  the  Committee  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse. 
^is  Committee  desired  to  examine  the  specifications  and  the  working 
^ns  of  the  building ;  but  it  was  refused  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
^  Committee  was  unable  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details 
the  plan  imtil  the  building  was  actually  in  progress.  It  was  then 
♦Covered  that  the  plans  did  not  call  for  a  removal  of  the  dangerous 
"Haces  in  the  old  building,  as  the  Committee  had  expected,  but  that 
^'as  planned  to  build  a  heating  plant  merely  to  heat  the  new  portion 
the  building.  Other  smaller  defects  were  also  discovered  in  the 
^  as  the  work  progressed.     The  Committee  has  called  the  attention 
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of  the  Mayor  and  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  to  these  defect 
and  hopes  for  a  modification  of  the  plans.  This  experience  has  brougl 
up  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  new  provision  that  the  Con 
mittee  should  approve  the  plans  of  school  buildings.  The  contentic 
of  the  Committee  is  that  all  the  details  of  the  plan  shall  be  submitte 
to  it  for  approval.  If  the  opposite  contention  is  to  prevail,  the  coi 
ditions  of  the  construction  of  new  schoolhouses  are  most  unfortunat 
While  the  School  Committee  is  to  occupy  and  use  the  buildings,  tl 
responsibility  for  their  being  properly  planned  and  constructed  w 
be  divided  between  the  School  Committee,  the  Mayor,  the  archite 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  Such  a  divided  responsibilil 
cannot  fail  to  result  in  unforttmate  mistmderstandings  and  defect 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  satisfactory  result  will  finally  be  reache 

SCHOOL  HALLS 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  school  buildings  should  be  use 
for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  of  the  city,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  wit) 
out  interfering  with  the  schools ;  and  particularly  that  they  should  t 
used  in  the  evening  for  public  purposes,  both  educational  and  socia 
With  this  feeling  the  Committee  has  great  sympathy ;  but  imfortunatel 
it  has  no  money  wh^ch  can  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  without  diver 
ing  it  from  the  education  of  children,  the  purpose  for  which  it 
appropriated  and  for  which  it  is  sadly  needed.  Investigation  mad 
by  the  Conmiittee  shows  that  the  evening  use  of  a  grammar  schw 
hall  actually  costs  for  fuel,  light,  and  serv^ice,  about  eight  dollars,  an 
the  use  of  a  high  school  hall  several  dollars  more.  Besides  this,  th 
natural  wear  and  tear  caused  by  the  use  must  be  repaired  by  the  Con 
mittee,  and  this,  while  not  easily  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cent 
necessarily  amounts  to  an  appreciable  sum.  The  Committee  has  und< 
consideration  rules  for  the  use  of  the  halls,  and  is  determined  to  alio" 
the  use  as  generally  as  is  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the  schoa 
themselves. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

Upon  assuming  responsibility  for  the  schools,  the  Committ^ 
desired  to  make  careful  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  scho* 
buildings.  Before  time  was  found  for  this  work  a  conunittee  of  tl 
lately  formed  Public  School  Association  undertook  to  do  it,  and  a  r 
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port  on  all  the  buildings  except  the  high  schools  was  prepared  by 
Professors  Charles  W.  Killam  and  William  L.  Mowll  of  Harv^ard 
University,  architects.  The  Committee  has  been  able  to  rely  upon  their 
exhaustive  and  most  admirable  report;  and  their  conclusions  have 
been  freely  used  in  the  following : 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS 

1.  The  High  Schools. 

Five  buildings  are  used  by  the  high  schools :  the  English  High 
.  School,  the  Latin  School,  the  Administration  and  the  Science  buildings 
of  the  Rindge  School,  and  the  Washington  building.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Washington  building,  which  is  neither  well-planned  nor 
well-constructed,  and  was  not  built  for  high  school  use,  these  are 
modem  and  generally  satisfactory  buildings,  well-adapted  to  their 
uses.  No  serious  defects  exist  in  lighting,  heating  or  ventilating,  or  in 
respect  to  danger  from  fire.  The  present  Latin  and  English  High 
buildings,  on  account  of  the  consolidation  of  the  schools,  should  be 
connected  by  a  wing,  which  was  in  fact  contemplated  at  the  time 
they  were  built.  This  wing,  besides  connecting  the  schools,  would 
contain  on  the  second  floor  the  united  libraries  of  jthe  High  and  Latin 
School,  and  a  teacher's  reference  library;  and^out  of  school  hours 
could  be  a  meeting  place  for  the  teachers  of  the  city.  In  the  first  floor 
could  be  placed  the  offices  of  the  school  committee,  now  occupying 
on  grudging  sufferance  a  few  rooms  in  the  City  Hall  which  arc  needed 
for  other  uses ;  and  the  basement  could  be  used  for  storing  the  supj)lies 
kept  on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

2.  The  Elementary  Schools. 
These  fall  into  several  classes. 

Most  of  the  larger  brick  buildings  have  been  built  or  completely 

^Constructed  within  thirty  years,  and  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

l^hey  are  all  three-story  buildings,  with  hall   and  large  classrooms. 

"^hey  are  the   Ellis    (1898),   Fletcher   (1903).   Har\'ard    (completely 

'"Constructed in  1899),  Houghton  (1905),  Kelley  (1902),  Morse  (is:)0), 

^^abody   (1888,   enlarged   189S).    Putnam    (reconstructed   in    1.SS9), 

^obens  (1898),  Russell  (189G),  Taylor  (1895),  and  Wellington  (one 

^^^g  in  1907,  the  other  in  1901).  and  the  central  portion  completely 

^Constructed  in  1909). 

Most  of  the  remaining  brick  buildings  were  built  before  1880. 
^^^e  of  them  are  in  fairly  good  condition.     These  are  the  Agassiz 
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(1875),  Boardman  (1868),  Felton  (1848),  Parker  (1893),  and  Sleeper 
(1894).  They  are  all  two-story  primary  school  buildings,  with  rather 
small  but  not  too  small  classrooms. 

The  remaining  brick  buildings  are  thirty-nine  years  old  or  more. 
low-studded,  ill-lighted,  without  proper  ventilation,  with  small  rooms, 
and  ill-adapted  to  modem  school  use.  These  are  the  (rore  (1871). 
Merrill  (1864),  Otis  (1859),  Shepard  (1856),  Thomdike  (1860),  Webster 
(1856,  enlarged  1885),  and  Willard  (1870).  Of  these,  the  Gore  and  the 
Willard  are  better  than  the  others,  and  may  safely  be  used  for  many 
years.  The  Merrill  is  an  exception  to  the  above  statement  in  that  it 
is  high-studded  and  has  large  rooms,  but  it  was  built  for  a  high  school, 
and  is  ill-adapted  to  primary  school  use.  The  Otis  is  in  good  physical 
condition,  but  too  small  for  convenient  use.  The  Shepard  is  capable 
of  use  for  several  years.  The  Otis,  Thomdike,  and  Webster  schools 
should  be  abandoned,  so  far  as  their  present  use  is  concerned,  at  the 
earliest  possible  day. 

The  wooden  buildings  are  mostly  old  and  ill-adapted  to  modem 
uses.  They  are  all  furnace-heated  buildings.  A  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, can  be  continued  in  use  for  the  present,  if  necessary.  These 
are  the  Gannett  (1886),  Lowell  (1883),  Tarbell  (1882).  and 
Wyman  (1871,  enlarged  1886).  The  Bridge  (1836),  and  the  Holmes 
(1870)  have  been  abandoned.  The  Corlett  and  the  Gushing,  two  old 
buildings  purchased  from  Belmont  in  1880,  and  the  Lassell  (1880) 
recently  damaged  by  fire,  ought  to  be  abandoned  at  once;  and  the 
Reed  (1868)  and  Riverside  1860),  besides  being  exceedingly  poorly 
lighted,  are  in  other  respects  barely  usable,  and  ought  to  be  superseded 
when  possible. 

Of  the  buildings  mentioned  as  to  be  immediately  abandoned,  the 
Thomdike,  Otis  and  Lassell  should  be  superseded  by  the  new  Thom- 
dike building,  already  authorized ;  and  the  new  Webster  will  relieve  the 
situation  in  that  district.  A  new  modem  building  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Gushing  and  Gorlett  schools  is  seriously  needed.  The  pupils  of 
the  Reed  could  perhaps  be  accommodated  in  the  Sleeper,  and  those  of 
the  Riverside  in  the  Houghton. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  SGHOOLHOUSES 

The  report  to  the  Public  School  Association,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  finds,  all  schoolhouses  inadequately  lighted,  and  re- 
commends that  "all  those  classrooms  which  fall  below  sixty  percent 
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f  the  natural  l^ht  which  thev  o::^t  to  have  should  have  additional 
indows  inserted  in  their  Trails,  or  The  schools  should  be  abandoned 
id  new  schools  built. "  The  schools  irhkh  require  alteration  or  aban- 
>nment  according  to  this  leconmieDdatian  are  the  foDowing: 

Agassiz  (.oO^c  lighted 

Boardman  1 4o**i  lighted  ■ 
♦Gushing  (48*^  lighted  j 
♦Corlett  (52^  l^hted . 
♦Gannett  (48^  lighted  • 

Gore  (50%  lighted  >       • 
♦Lasseil  (41fi  lighted 
♦Lowell  (44«^  lighted  ^ 

Putnam  HO  rooms  52^  to  -36^  ':igzzed  • 
♦Reed  (44^  lighted* 
♦Riverside  i37^  lighted' 

Shepard  (44*:^  lighted . 
♦Tarbell  (44^^  lighted 

Thomdiice  ^56*^  lighted- 

Taylor  (4  rooms  S5^  lighted  • 

Webster  (old  portion.  3  rooms  4<>^  lighted,  9  rooms  52^c  lighted) 

Wellington  (2  rooms  o7**J  lighted  ■ 

Willard  (48%  lighted  > 
♦Wyman  (2  rooms  45^  lighted 

Se\eral  dark  rooms  in  the  old  Webster  building  have  already  been 
ghted  by  new  windows.  It  would  seem  that  steps  should  inmiediately 
e  taken  to  increase  the  light  in  the  Boardman,  Gannett.  Lowell, 
hepard,  Tarbell,  Willard  and  W\Tnan  schools,  which  have  less  than 
ilf  the  proper  amotmt  of  light.  The  Thomdikewill  soon  be  aban- 
^ed,  and  abandonment  of  the  Corlett.  Gushing.  Lasseil.  Reed  and 
iverside  has  been  recommended. 


HEATIXG  AND  VEXTILATIXG 

The  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  modem  brick  buildings  is  in 
irly  good  condition ;  they  are  heated  by  boilers,  and  ventilated  by  the 
^vity  system.  The  Gore,  Merrill.  Shepard  and  Willard  are  also 
^ted  by  boilers  and  have  a  system  of  ventilation.  The  other  brick 
ildings  are  heated  by  furnaces ;  of  those  there  is  some  ventilation  in 
-  Agassiz,  Otis,  Parker  and  Sleeper.  The  Boardman.  Thomdike 
^  Webster  have  no  system  of  ventilation.  Of  the  wooden  build- 
's, the  Gannett,  Lasseil.  Lowell,  and  Tarbell  are  fairly  well 
^tilated;    but  the  Gushing.  Corlett,  Reed,  Riverside,  and  Wyman 

without  ventilation.  Of  the  poorly  ventilated  buildings  the 
^mdike  is  to  be  abandoned,  the  Gushing,  Gorlett,  Reed  and 
'erside  have  been  recommended  for  abandonment ;  and  the  Wel^ter 

♦  Wooden  Buildings. 
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will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  new  addition.     The  Boardman,  Sleeper 
and  Wyman  require  attention. 

SAFETY  FROM  FIRE 

The  report  referred  to  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  schoolhouses  had  classroom  doors  opening  in.  The  Committee 
has  taken  measures  to  have  this  defect  rectified.  The  greatest  danger 
of  fire  comes  from  the  condition  of  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  base- 
ment. One  schoolhouse  only  —  the  Wellington — ^has  the  boilers  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  fireproof  walls  and  doors ;  and 
this  is  the  only  school  building  in  the  city  of  fireproof  construction 
throughout.  Nine  other  schoolhouses,  all  boiler-heated,  have  arrange- 
ments which  could  be  made  entirely  satsfactory  by  extending  brick 
walls  and  firep roofing  the  ceilings  and  doors.  The  twenty-three  other 
buildings  are  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  most  dangerous  are  the 
Thomdike,  with  five  furnaces,  and  the  Webster,  with  eight.  The 
heating  arrangements  in  the  Webster  must  be  changed  at  once,  and 
the  Thomdike  abandoned.  The  fire  at  the  Lassell  School  proved  that 
a  small  two-story  building  is  not  very  dangerous  in  case  of  fire,  although 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  building  had  four  exits,  and  was  better 
arranged  than  any  other  in  the  city  for  quick  egress  in  case  of  fire; 
but  changes  in  the  heating  arrangements  should  be  made  in  the  Agassiz, 
Boardman  and  Gannett  schools,  and  the  Gushing,  Corlett,  Lassell, 
Otis  and  Thomdike  should  be  abandoned.  Immediate  changes  are . 
recommended  in  the  nine  boiler-heated  schoolhouses,  and  in  the 
Agassiz,  Boardman,  Gannett  and  Webster  schools;  and  protection 
over  the  furnaces  in  all  other  furnace-heated  buildings  by  stamped 
steel  or  metal  lathed  ceilings. 

To  make  them  at  all  satisfactory,  this  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  ceiling  of  the  basement,  and  the  doors  at  the 
head  of  the  basement  stairs  should  be  covered  with  metal. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

The  Committee  has  spent  a  large  amoimt  of  money  on  repairs 
during  the  past  year ;  attention  is  directed  to  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings,  which  shows  what  repairs  have  been  made 
during  the  year.  The  Committee  has  especially  desired  to  have  the 
walls  of  the  schoolrooms  tinted  with  a  color  which  would  presence  the 
eyesight  of  the  pupils.     Several  buildings  have  never  been  tinted, 
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others  needed  retinting.  The  Committee,  on  the  recommendation: 
le  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
adopted  standard  tints  for  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  schoolrooms, 
is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  tinting  in  these  colors 
1  schoolrooms  not  now  satisfactorily  tinted. 

SCHOOL  YARDS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

The  general  plan  of  playgrounds  for  the  city  is  or  should  be 
cient  to  provide  means  of  recreation  for  the  children  of  the  gram- 
schools  out  of  school  hours.  But  for  out-of-door  recreation  during 
ol  hours,  and  for  playgrounds  for  the  smaller  children,  more  is 
led.  According  to  the  best  expert  opinion,  a  playground  should 
rovided  for  each  school,  containing  thirty  square  feet  for  each  child, 
bout  fourteen  thousand  feet  for  each  room.  It  is  more  important 
this  space  should  be  provided  for  the  primary  than  for  the  grammar 
ols,  since  the  ground  is  needed  for  the  use  of  the  children  out  of 
•ol  as  well  as  during  school  hours.  Many  of  the  schools  containing 
iren  of  the  primary  grades  are  already  equipped  with  adequate 
grounds,  or  adjoin  public  parks  which  could  be  used  for  that 
)ose;  but  there  are  nine  schools  which  seriously  need  additional 
ground  room.  To  procure  the  land  and  equip  them  properly 
Id  cost  about  seventy- five  thousand  dollars ;  but  this  would  be 
ey  well  invested. 

IMMEDIATE  NEEDS  IN  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

To  recapitulate  the  immediate  needs  of  the  department  in  build- 

and  grounds,  the  following  are  pressing: 

The  reconstruction  or  alteration  of  heating  arrangements  in  the 

ssiz,    Boardman,   Gannett   and   Webster  schools,   and   fireproof 

osures  for  the  boilers  in  all  the  boiler-heated  buildings  except  the 

lington. 

Improvement  of  lighting  in  the   Boardman,   Gannett,   Lowell. 

3ard,  Tarbell,  Willard  and  Wyman  schools. 

Ventilation  in  the  Boardman,  Sleeper  and  Wyman  schools. 

A  new  wing  connecting  the  high  school  buildings. 

A  new  six-room  school  building  in  the  Cushing  district. 

Additional  playgrounds  in  nine  schools. 

Respectfully   submitted  for  the  Board, 
JOSEPH  H.  BEALE.    J 
President. 
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3n  Mtmarmm 

WILLIAM  CLINTON  BATES 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
1905-1909 
Died  June  29,  1909. 


RICHARD  H.  GALLAGHER 
Teacher  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School 
1902-1909 
Died  March  15,  1909. 


EULALIA  L.  HERALD 

Teacher  in  the  Thorndike  School 

1905-1909 

Died  March  20,  1909. 


ELLA  E.  BUTTRICK 

Teacher  in  the  Cambridge  Schools 

1879-1909 

Died  October  31,  1909. 


JULIA  S.  GUSHEE 

Teacher  in  the  Cambridge  Schools 

1881-1909 

Died  December  30,  1909. 
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3n  iiFmortam 

MARY  A.  O'HARA 

Teacher  in  the  Willard  School 

1899-1910 

Died  January  21,  1910. 


EMMA  J.  YOUNG 
Teacher  in  the  Tarbell  School 

1883-1888 

Principal  of  the  Tarbell  School 

1888-1910 

Died  March  11,  1910. 


GERTRUDE  E.  RUSSELL 

Teacher  in  the  Russell  School 

1897-1910 

Died  April  2,  1910. 


SUSAN  L.  KENISTOX 
Teacher  in  the  Cambridge  Schools 
1893-1910 
Died  April  7.  1910. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Cambridge: 

Herewith  I  submit  my  first  annual  report,  which  is  the  forty- 
second  in  the  series  of  annual  reports  by  the  Superintendent,  and  the 
seventieth  of  the  printed  reports  of  the  School  Board  of  Cambridge. 

Having  been  with  you  so  short  a  time,  what  I  have  to  say  is 
necessarily  more  of  a  confession  of  educational  faith  than  of  a  report 
of  work  accomplished. 

From  the  first,  I  have  assumed  that  the  people  of  this  city  desire 
the  best  public  school  system  that  can  be  had  for  the  money  expended 
upon  it  and  that  you  expect  me  to  recommend  such  modifications  in  its 
organization  and  administration  as,  in  my  opinion,  will  increase  its 
efficiency.  All  thoughtful  persons  recognize  the  fact  that  the  last 
step  in  educational  progress  has  not  been  taken,  that  no  system  of 
schools  is  so  good  that  it  cannot  be  made  better,  and  that  most  rapid 
progress  and  improvement  will  come  through  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  interested  parties. 

It  is  wise  to  recall  from  time  to  time  the  primary  ends  we  are 
supposed  to  serve  and  the  fundamental  principles  we  are  supposed  to 
apply  in  our  work,  because  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  midst 
of  many  distracting  details,  or  to  neglect  them  in  the  presence  of 
personal  ambition,  some  novel  theory  or  an  alien  but  clamorous  in- 
terest. It  is  only  by  recalling  to  mind  these  chief  ends  and  fimda- 
mental  principles  that  one  can  choose  wisely  his  secondary  aims, 
determine  the  best  means  of  attaining  them  and  be  able  to  hold  steadily 
on  a  course  of  appropriate  action. 

The  schools  exist  for  the  children.  They  exist  directly  for  the  good 
of  the  children  who  attend  them  and  indirectly  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  This  seems  axiomatic,  if  not  trite,  when  stated;  but, 
unfortunately,  all  persons  who  assent  to  axiomatic  truths  do  not  al- 
ways apply  them  in  their  practice.  The  children  are  the  ones  to  be 
ser\-ed.  What  is  best  for  them  should  be  the  constant  consideration 
and  the  dominant  influence  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  public  schools.  The  good  of  the  children  should  determine 
what  kind  of  schoolhouses  shall  be  built,  where  they  shall  be  located 
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what  playgrounds  shall  be  provided,  what  courses  of  study  shall  be 
offered,  what  books  shall  be  used,  what  teachers  shall  be  employed, 
what  methods  of  instruction  shall  be  approved,  and  what  shall  be  the 
:haracter  of  the  school  government.  The  welfare  of  the  children 
cannot  be  made  too  prominent.  Their  interests  are  even-where  in- 
olved  and  only  those  persons  who  can  appreciate  these  interests  and 
<rill  loyally  serve  them,  should  have  part  either  in  the  teaching  or  in 
he  management  of  the  schools.  Sometimes  conditions  are  such  that 
t  is  impossible  to  give  the  children  the  best  ser\'ice — ^money  for 
dequate  accommodations,  for  desirable  equipment  or  for  first -class 
sachers,  is  not  available — and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice 
wnewhat  the  interests  of  individuals  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  but 
i^en  such  a  sacrifice  should  not  be  made  too  readily.  Often  careful 
bought  or  insistent  courage  on  the  part  of  some  responsible  person 
ill  find  a  better  way.  In  the  past,  especially  in  the  graded  schools, 
le  needs  and  rights  of  the  individual  pupils  have  been  too  much 
isregarded. 

The  schools  are  not  only  for  the  children,  but  they  are  for  all  of 
le  children  and  shotdd  offer  equal  opportunities  to  all.  This  means 
lat  each  pupil  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
ivorites.  A  school  sjrstem  which  suitably  trains  only  a  part  of  its 
upils  while  it  sadly  fails  with  the  rest,  which  gives  the  boys  an  ap- 
ropriate  education  but  the  giris  a  very  inadequate  one,  which  con- 
Qes  itself  to  purely  intellectual  or  academic  training,  neglecting  the 
hysical  development  and  motor  training  of  its  pupils,  or  which  is 
itisfied  with  knowledge  alone,  leaving  the  feelings  and  the  will  un- 
eveloped  and  tmtrained.  fails  at  important  points.  It  should  be  as 
areful  in  its  plans  and  as  generous  in  its  provisions  for  the  preparation 
f  some  pupils  for  business  or  mechanical  occupations  as  it  is  for  the 
reparation  of  others  for  college.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
eal  with  pupils  in  mass  and  to  reduce  them  to  averages  which 
sually  represents  very  few  members  of  the  school.  The  time  has 
■illy  come  for  the  consideration  of  the  real  boys  and  girls,  and  to  deal 
"ith  the  pupils  as  individuals.  Doubtless  it  will  be  impossible  to 
ieet  all  the  needs  of  each,  but  the  needs  of  a  larger  number  than  at 
resent  may  surely  be  met.  The  individual  method  of  dealing  with 
^pils  possesses  important  merits, — it  deals  with  actual  conditions, 
^^s  the  real  needs  and,  by  caring  for  the  individuals,  leaves  no  mass 
'  be  considered.  Children  differ  widely  in  their  endowments  and  the 
hool  must  adapt  itself  to  these  differences,  if  equal  opportunities 
^  to  be  given  to  all.     The  needs  of  the  bright  pupil  are  not  the  same 
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as  those  of  the  dull  pupil,  nor  those  of  the  pupil  who  can  remain  in 
school  only  a  short  time  the  same  as  those  of  the  pupil  who  can  com- 
plete a  full  course.  The  foreign-bom  and  the  native-bom  children, 
the  strong  and  the  frail,  the  normal  and  the  exceptional,  present  other 
differences.  Each  is  entitled  to  the  best  service  the  school  can  render 
him,  regardless  of  his  present  condition  or  his  future  prospects.  There 
should  be  no  favored  classes  and  no  favored  schools.  The  work  in  the 
several  schools  may  differ  somewhat  to  meet  the  varying  conditions, 
but  a  school  not  good  enough  for  every  district  of  the  city  is  not  good 
enough  for  any  district.  The  differences  between  the  schools  should 
be  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  work  rather  than  in  the  quality  of  work. 
The  public  schools  must  always  be  democratic  in  spirit  and  in  effort, 
encouraging  neither  class  distinctions  nor  social  differences.  If  special 
favors  are  to  be  given,  they  should  be  given  to  the  specially  un- 
fortunate. The  efficiency  of  a  school  must  be  measured  by  what  it 
does  for  all  its  pupils,  not  by  what  it  does  for  a  few.  The  number, 
who  become  discouraged  and  drop  out  of  the  course,  indicates  quite 
as  accurately  its  worth  as  a  public  institution  as  does  the  standing  of 
its  graduates.  The  school  does  not  exist  for  the  reputation  of  its 
teachers,  although  in  the  last  analysis  the  reputation  of  the  school 
and  the  reputation  of  the  teachers  must  rest  upon  the  same  foundation. 
The  teachers  who  aim  directly  at  their  own  reputation  are  apt  to  be 
short-sighted  and  to  overlook  some  important  obligations  to  their 
pupils;  while  those,  who  constantly  study  to  help  their  pupils,  do 
not  need  to  think  of  their  reputation.  It  will  be  appropriately  cared 
for  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  appreciative  pupils  and  parents. 
From  the  preceding  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  the  child  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  school  system.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  school 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  majority  of  the  children.  It  should  not 
wrong  any.  child.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  competent,  a  custom  or 
rule  of  the  school  stands  in  the  way  of  the  educational  welfare  of  a  pupil, 
the  pupil's  interests  should  prevail.  The  courses  of  study  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  should  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  normal  children,  and  then  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  abnormal  or  exceptional.  To  keep  these  children  year  after  year 
upon  work  they  cannot  do.  or  to  send  them  out  of  school,  is  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  no  solution  at  all,  only  a 
proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  system.  The  community,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  children  themselves,  but  for  its  own  sake, 
must  recognize  its  obligation  to  the  defective  classes  and  provide  such 
educational  means  as  will  consen-e  their  meager  endowments.     Both 
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iumanity  and  economy  call  for  such  action.  It  takes  us  a  long  time 
to  learn  the  value  of  one  talent  and  our  duty  to  improve  it.  Some- 
time every  community  will  see  that,  for  all  concerned,  education  is 
better  than  charity. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  public  school  system  and  the  part 
vhkh  should  be  the  last  to  suffer  from  lack  of  funds  or  from  poor 
caching,  is  the  elementary  schools.  These  are  for  all  the  children 
nd  their  work  is  indispensable.  They  lay  the  foundation  for  all  sub- 
jquent  schooling  and  place  in  the  hands  of  every  normal  child  the 
»ys  to  greater  knowledge.     Although  not  all  that  should  be  included 

the  elementary  course  of  study,  reading,  writing  and  reckoning  are 
ndamentally  important  and  should  be  well  taught.  Health,  physical 
jvelopment  and  motor  training  should  receive  more  attention  in  the 
wer  schools  than  they  have  received.  Too  often  these  schools  are 
prived  of  much-needed  accommodations  or  equipment  in  order  to 
large  the  opportunities  in  the  high  schools.  The  high  schools 
ould  be  made  as  good  as  possible,  and  should  offer  all  reasonable 
[vantages,  but  their  development  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
jmentary  schools.  Good  high  schools  are  desirable  but  good  ele- 
entary  schools  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  The  one  is  for 
mdreds  of  children,  the  other  is  for  thousands,  most  of  whom  can 
ver  go  beyond  the  course  here  offered.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest 
eds  exist,  and  the  greater  numbers  can  be  helped.  The  pupils  who 
e  unable  to  complete  even  the  elementary  course  are  entitled  to  as 
iich  consideration  and  to  as  good  opportunities  while  they  are  in 
hool  as  those  who  can  go  to  college.  If  there  must  be  overcrowding, 
:k  of  equipment,  a  narrow  course  or  poor  teaching,  let  it  be  elsewhere, 
•t  in  the  elementary  schools.  They  should  be  the  first  to  be  improved, 
e  first  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  ample  means  and  the  last  to  suffer  from 
:k.  An  efficient  school  system  must  be  strong  throughout.  The 
.tural  and  best  way  is  to  develop  it  from  the  bottom.  An  ample 
undation  is  the  wisest  preparation  for  an  elaborate  superstructure, 
loroughly  good  elementary  schools  are  not  only  of  prime  importance 

themselves,  but  they  are  the  essential  condition  and  best  promise 

first-class  secondary  schools.  By  this  order  all  interests  are  best 
nsen^ed. 

Again,  the  children  have  a  right  to  have  the  best  available  teachers, 
le  interest  the  children  take  in  their  school  work,  the  advancement 
ey  make  in  their  studies,  and  the  character  of  their  conduct  and 
ibits,  depend  so  much  upon  the  ability  and  influence  of  their  in- 
ructors  that  the  selection  of  teachers  is  a  most  important  function. 
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requiring  not  only  professional  skill  but  conscientious  action.  Who 
ever  knowingly  secures  the  appointment  of  an  inferior  teacher,  when 
a  superior  one  is  available,  betrays  the  children  and  proves  his  unfi^ 
ness  for  such  an  important  trust.*  Here,  as  everywhere  in  school 
affairs,  the  good  of  the  children  should  weigh  more  than  all  other  con- 
siderations. Teachers  should  be  selected  solely  because  of  their  merits 
as  teachers, — ^their  fitness  to  do  the  required  work.  To  sacrifice  the 
educational  interests  of  forty  or  fifty  children  to  the  advantage  or 
convenience  of  one  person  is  unreasonable  and  inexcusable.  No  true 
friend  of  the  pupils  or  of  the  schools  can  desire  the  appointment  or 
urge  the  retention  of  an  incompetent  teacher.  Neither  nepotism, 
political  influence  nor  any  other  form  of  favoritism  has  any  proper 
claim  here.  They  are  an  impertinence  and  a  menace,  and  those 
who  resist  them  deserve  both  the  gratitude  of  the  children  and  the 
support  of  all  right-minded  citizens.  Every  candidate  for  the  high 
and  responsible  position  of  teacher  should  present  his  qualifications 
and  rest  his  case  upon  them.  He  should  be  honestly  and  fairly  con- 
sidered upon  these  qualifications,  without  any  thought  of  irrelevant 
matters.  Those  who  have  little,  except  "pull"  or  "influence."  to 
recommend  them  haye  a  very  poor  claim  to  serious  consideration  and 
should  wait  until  they  can  offer  more  appropriate  qualifications. 
The  qualification  to  teach  involves  much  more  than  scholarship, 
essential  as  that  is.  There  must  be  professional  training  in  the  art 
of  teaching;  natural  adaptation  in  health,  taste,  temperament  and 
personality;  understanding  and  love  of  children;  character  and 
manners  suitable  for  the  example  and  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
pupils.  The  influence  of  the  teacher — ^the  silent  tuition  of  the  school- 
is  a  much  more  potent  educational  factor  than  is  generally  supposed. 
In  fact,  with  whom  a  child  studies  is  quite  as  important  as  what  he 
studies.  There  can  never  be  a  good  school  in  charge  of  a  poor  teacher. 
The  best  scho6ls  are  always  found  to  be  in  charge  of  the  best  teachers. 
Teaching  at  its  best  is  a  profession  no  less  difficult  and  no  less  important 
than  law  or  medicine,  and  those  who  enter  it  should  be  fitted  both  by 
nature  and  by  training  for  their  responsible  work.  Therefore,  teachers 
should  be  selected  with  care  and  assigned  with  wisdom,  for  few  teachers 
are  fitted  for  all  positions.  Not  every  person  who  desires  to  teach 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  because  not  a  few  of  them  lack  some  of  the 
most  essential  qualifications.  Residence  is  not  a  qualification- 
Other  things  being  equal,  preference  may  properly  be  given  to  local 
candidates,  but  other  things  should  be  equal  without  any  lowering 
of  standards  in  favor  of  local  candidates.     The  cry  of  "local  schools 
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r  local  teachers"  is  usually  raised  by  the  friends  of  incompetent 
ichers  or  for  some  other  interest  than  that  of  the  schools.  Most 
rents  and  true  friends  of  the  schools  would  say  local  schools  for  local 
fldren  in  charge  of  the  best  teachers  to  be  had.  Here,  again,  the 
hts  of  the  children  are  paramount  and  should  be  maintained.  The 
ne  principle  holds  in  case  of  those  who  have  been  good  teachers 
d  have  done  excellent  service  but,  on  account  of  age  or  infirmities, 
;  no  longer  competent  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  their 
sitions.  They  have  served  the  community  faithfully  and  well,  and 
>er\-e  from  it  considerate  and  generous  treatment,  but  the  com- 
inity  shotdd  not  try  to  discharge  its  obligations  to  them  at  the  ex- 
ise  of  the  children.  Justice  to  one  party  ought  never  to  mean 
ustice  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  and  most  important  functions  of  the  public 
lools  is  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  citizenship.  Nearly  every  class 
the  public  schools  is  made  up  of  children  representing  very  different 
indards  of  home-training  and  very  different  types  of  character, 
lere  are  those  from  intelligent  and  happy  homes  in  which  they  have 
en  kindly  treated  and  judiciously  trained.  While  they  have  been 
juired  to  perform  their  duties  as  children,  they  have  been  allowed 
enjoy  all  the  rights  as  children.  They  are  obedient,  respectful  and 
lustrious.  They  are  neat  in  person,  regular  in  attendance,  satis- 
::tory  in  conduct  and  friendly  in  their  attitude  toward  the  teacher 
d  the  school.  Sometimes  they  are  slow  but  they  are  willing  to  do 
eir  best.  Under  the  influence  of  the  school  their  habits  continue 
wig  the  same  wholesome  lines  as  at  home,  because  they  are  already 
customed  to  the  standards  required.  The  school  simply  confirms 
d  enforces  the  teachings  of  the  home.  There  is  another  group  of 
ildren  who  have  received  too  much  attention  but  too  little  training, 
ley  have  been  humored  and  petted  beyond  measure,  but  have  never 
«n  taught  obedience  nor  required  to  obser\'e  the  common  amenities 
life.  They  have  exercised  petty  tyranny  over  the  household  all  their 
es.  They  are  selfish,  wilful,  saucy  and  disobedient.  Usually  they 
ehard  to  interest,  spasmodic  in  effort,  easy  to  take  offence,  and  are 
t  to  sulk  or  create  a  scene  when  their  will  is  opposed.  Such  children 
-  likely  to  carry  home  exaggerated  or  misleading,  if  not  absolutely 
se  reports,  of  what  has  been  said  or  done  at  school.  The  "spoiled 
Jd"  is  one  of  the  hard  problems  for  the  teacher.  He  generally  makes 
>uble  before  he  yields  cheerful  obedience  to  the  reasonable  and 
-essary  requirements  of  a  well-ordered  school.  He  does  not  find 
-asy  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions,  to  obey  instead  of  to 
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command,  to  do  what  he  prefers  not  to  do,  to  be  regular,  polite,  and 
kind.     The  child  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  those  who  have  allowed 
him  to  form  his  bad  habits.     But,  in  his  case,  if  the  parents  will  only 
do  their  part,  the  kindness,  patience  and  finnness  of  the  teacher  will 
work  a  reform  without  abusing  the  child  in  any  way.     A  third  group 
of  children  is  made  up  of  those  who  have  been  neglected.     They  have 
been  fed  and  clothed  more  or  less  suitably  but  have  never  been  sub- 
ject to  proper  parental  care  or  control.     They  have  run  wild  and  been 
a  law  unto  themselves.     When  they  come  to  school,  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  them  to  new  standards  of  conduct  and  of  manners  at  nearly 
every  point — ^personal  habits,  speech,  thought  and  deportment.    To 
change  the  current  of  their  lives  and  to  transform  them  into  neat, 
industrious,  self-respecting  young  men  and  women  is  not  easy  but 
possible  for  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher.     In  fact,  a  large  per  cent  of 
these  children,  who  remain  in  school,  are  trained  into  respectable  and 
law-abiding  citizens,  in  spite  of  the  unpromising  beginning  and  the 
outside  conditions.     Then  there  are  the  children  who  have  been  abused 
— ^who  have  been  cuffed  and  kicked  about  all  their  lives,  who.  because 
of  parental  abuse,  have  learned  to  believe  the  world  unkind  and  every- 
one their  natural  enemy,  especially  those  in  authority.     They  are 
timid,  suspicious,  sly  and  deceptive,  or  ugly,  mean,  callous  and  defiant. 
They  expect  to  be  whipped  for  every  mistake  and  regard  kindness  as 
indicative  of  weakness.     Often  they  seem  to  find  pleasure  in  practicing 
upon  others  tyrannies  similar  to  those  from  which  they  have  them- 
selves suffered,  and  to  regard  detection,  or  * 'being  found  out,'-  the  only 
regrettable  thing  about  bad  conduct.     They  do  not  understand  kind- 
ness and  fair  play,  and  why  should  they?     They  interpret  the  world 
aright  as  they  have  met  it.     But  when  such  children  come  in  contact 
with  a  strong,  sympathetic,  sensible,  even-tempered  teacher,  a  new  ex- 
perience comes  to  them,  a  strange  feeling  springs  up  in  their  minds  and 
they  begin  to  know  the  meaning  of  kindness  and  friendship,  of  right 
and  truth,  of  justice  and  honor.     They  are  bom  into  a  new  world— the 
world  of  love  and  goodness  and  happiness — and  the  transformation 
of  their  characters  begins.     The  most  potent  influence  in  the  training 
for  good  citizenship  is  a  strong,  just  and  kind  school  government, 
whose  kindness  and  justice  are  clearly  visible   in  its  strength.    ^ 
develops  respect   for  duly  constituted  authority  and  obedience  to 
properly   established     law.         It   not   only   tends   to   produce  self- 
governing,  self-respecting  and  law-abiding  citizens,  but  it  gives  the 
pupils  right  notions  of  the  functions  of  government  and  correct  stand- 
ards of  justice,  courage  and  integrity.     There  are  always  a  few  bo>"S 
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who  cannot  respect  law  and  authority  until  they  have  tested  them 
md  proved  their  efficiency.  These  boys  should  be  protected  from 
heir  own  weakness  and  mistaken  notions.  A  school  government  which 
aicourages  or  tolerates  disobedience,  insolence  or  defiance  on  the  part 
rfany  pupil,  is  imkind  to  the  pupil  and  a  menace  to  the  community — 
inkind  because  it  fosters  offensive  and  harmful  habits,  which  are  sure 
0  interfere  seriously  with  the  usefulness,  happiness  and  success  of 
he  pupil  in  later  years,  and  a  menace  because  it  really  trains  the  child 
a  lawlessness  and  in  contempt  for  all  government.  A  boy  who  is 
leliberately  and  persistently  disobedient  and  defiant  should  promptly 
Qeet  with  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  check  him  in  his  headlong  career 
nd  exact  full  obedience.  He  needs  to  be  controlled  until  his  own 
eason  gets  a  hearing  and  he  can  control  himself.  Open  defiance  of 
he  teacher's  authority  and  deliberate  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
chool,  call  for  prompt  and  effective  action.  A  boy  who  has  gone  so 
ar  wrong  as  to  assault  his  teacher  with  vile  and  profane  insults  and 
lares  her  to  use  physical  force  in  defence  or  punishment,  is  tem- 
)orarily,  at  least,  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  suasion.  He  is  spoiling 
or  a  whipping.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  he  can  fully  appreciate,  and 
hat  will  make  him  amenable  to  reason.  In  such  a  case,  corporal 
>unishment  is  far  better  in  every  respect  than  suspension  or  a  court 
ecord.  It  is  the  only  appropriate  thing  and  there  should  be  no  delay, 
^rporal  punishment  is  an  exceptional  measure  and  must  be  used  with 
''isdom  and  without  anger.  But  to  forbid  its  use  in  the  public  schools 
s  to  increase  largely  the  worse  offences,  to  encourage  boys  in  a  vicious 
ourse,  and  to  make  it  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  save  some  of  them 
rom  their  own  lawlessness.  This  whole  discussion  is  prompted  by  a 
incere  love  of  boys  and  is  made  entirely  in  behalf  of  those  few  who 
^eed  a  strong  friend  at  a  critical  time  in  their  lives.  No  child  should 
>e  allowed  to  become  a  common  nuisance  and  to  wreck  his  future 
Prospects  from  lack  of  proper  control  during  his  school  days.  The 
chools  are  for  the  children  and  even  the  unruly  boy  should  find  there 
he  thing  he  most  needs.  The  boy,  who  habitually  disregards  all 
*ghts  and  defies  all  authority  in  his  youth,  is  not  likely  to  become  a 
elf-respecting,  law-abiding  citizen  in  his  manhood. 

The  children  also  have  a  right  to  be  housed,  while  at  school,  in 
wildings  which  will  endanger  neither  life  nor  health — buildings  which 
'in  not  easily  take  fire  and  from  which  there  are  ample  exits,  bulld- 
ogs provided  with  suitable  light,  adequate  means  of  ventilation, 
•"oper  sanitary  accommodations  and  are  kept  in  clean  and  whole- 
^Qie  condition.     Moreover,  they  should  be  adapted  in  design  and  by 
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environment  to  the  work  of  a  school,  and  should  be  equipped  with 
all  necessary  means  of  doing  that  work  in  an  appropriate  and  satis- 
factory manner.  So  much,  at  least,  the  children  have  a  right  to 
demand.  Much  more  is  required  to  meet  all  their  needs.  The  build- 
ings should  be  attractive  in  design  and  in  construction.  The  interior 
arrangement  should  be  convenient,  the  finish  in  good  taste,  the  furni- 
ture hygienic  and  comfortable.  The  tinting  of  the  walls,  the  color 
of  the  shades  and  the  character  of  the  decorations,  should  be  ap- 
propriate and  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest.  There  should  be  an 
assembly  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  school  and  a 
playground  near  by,  where  every  child  may  find  regular  exercise  in 
the  sunlight  and  open  air.  The  influence  of  the  school  building  with 
its  furnishings  and  surroundings  has  rarely  been  fully  appreciated. 
From  his  school  environment  there  comes  to  every  child  silent  but 
positive  tuition.  He  does  not  know  it,  but  his  tastes  are  changed 
and  his  standards  of  beauty  and  fitness  are  modified  by  these  things, 
nevertheless.  There  is  also  an  ethical  value.  An  old,  dark,  ding)' 
building  with  dilapidated  furniture  and  long-neglected  grounds  is  not 
only  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  children  but  an  inciting  cause  of 
much  mischief  and  disorder.  All  public  buildings  should  embody  the 
fullest  knowledge  and  the  best  tastes  of  the  commimity,  invariably 
possessing  the  qualities  of  economy,  safety,  convenience  and  neatness. 
The  first  requisite  of  an  efficient  school  system  is  a  good  organiza- 
tion —  an  organization  which  places  a  competent  person  in  every 
position,  assigns  him  his  field  of  duty,  gives  him  all  necessary  free- 
dom and  holds  him  responsible  for  results.  In  such  an  organization 
there  is  a  proper  distribution  of  functions.  Every  duty  is  assigned 
to  some  one  but  the  same  duties  are  never  assigned  to  more  than 
one  person — ^the  entire  field  is  covered  but  there  is  no  overlapping. 
Each  knows  his  place,  what  is  expected  of  him  and  to  whom  he  is 
responsible.  The  School  Committee  confines  itself  to  legislative  and 
financial  duties,  determining  what  shall  be  in  the  schools  and  how  the 
available  funds  shall  be  expended,  but  delegating  executive  and  super- 
visory functions  to  professional  experts.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
super\isor  to  outline  the  work  and  direct  the  teaching  of  his  special 
subject  so  as  to  secure  satisfactory  results  under  existing  conditions, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  co-operating  with 
the  principals.  Each  building  is  organized  into  a  harmonious  and 
efficient  whole,  under  one  head,  who  has  general  charge  and  super- 
vision of  the  entire  school,  including  all  persons  employed  and  all 
work  required.     The  supervising  principal  sees  that  the  several  parts 
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the  building  are  in  suitable  condition  for  school  use,  that  the  daily 
ogram  of  each  room  is  well  arranged,  that  the  various  subjects  are 
operly  taught,  that  the  requirements  from  the  pupils  are  just  and 
asonable,  that  the  spirit  and  method  of  government  are  kind  and 
lolesome,  and  that  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  are 
refully  observ'ed.  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  each  class,  advises 
d  assists  the  teachers  when  necessary,  settles  all  serious  matters  of 
tendance  or  conduct,  and  is  the  person  through  whom  all  commu- 
:ations  between  the  school  and  the  central  office  or  between  the 
^ool  and  the  homes  represented,  are  made.  He  is  given  much 
;cretionary  power,  is  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  school  and 

judged  by  its  efficiency.  During  school  sessions  little  of  his  time 
given  to  clerical  work.  It  is  devoted  largely  to  teaching  and 
Ipful  super\ision.  A  principal  should  never  allow  himself  to 
come  a  mere  office  boy.  If  qualified  for  his  position,  the  time  he 
ends  in  the  classrooms,  inspecting  and  inspiring  the  work  of  the 
ipils,  and  with  his  teachers  in  constructive  criticism  and  in  kindly 
ggestions,  will  best  prove  his  professional  ability,  will  yield  the 
rgest  returns  to  the  children,  and  bring  the  greatest  credit  and 
tisfaction  to  himself.  The  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
incipal. 

One  spirit  and  purpose  should  pervade  the  entire  system.  Every 
e  should  understand  that  education  is  its  constant  business  and  that 
isiness-like  methods  are  to  be  expected  in  its  management.  Good- 
11,  hopefulness  and  hearty  co-operation  should  be  found  everywhere 
long  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Peevishness,  scolding,  worrying 
d  faultfinding  should  be  banished.  And  all  should  feel  that  a 
oad.  sound  professional  judgment  presides  over  all  school  questions, 
pecially  those  involving   directly  the   welfare  of   the  teachers  and 

the  children. 

Finally,  an  efficient  school  system  must  be  a  living  organism, 
ways  growing  and  developing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  everchanging 
cial  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  community.  An  excellent  school 
r  one  generation  is  usually  not  well  adapted  to  the  next.     The  aim 

all  education  should  be  life,  power  and  efficiency  —  life,  broad,  deep 
id  full;  power  of  body  and  of  mind;  efficiency  in  thought  and  in 
ition — these  to  the  capacity  of  each  individual.     But  the  conditions 

life,  the  kinds  of  power  and  the  expressions  of  efficiency,  which  have 
ttisfied  all  demands  upon  us.  are  not  likely  to  satisfy  the  demands 
hich  will  be  made  upon  our  children.  There  must  be  progress  or 
eterioration.     It  seems  to  be  the  universal  law  and  schools  no  ex- 
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ception.  But  progress  means  more  than  motion.  It  is  quite  as  in 
portant  to  know  which  way  to  go  as  it  is  to  move.  Under  norm; 
conditions,  changes  in  the  character  and  methods  of  education  woul 
be  gradual,  new  factors  slowly  coming  in  and  old  ones  slowly  di 
appearing,  while  certain  factors  necessarily  remain  constant.  Tl: 
educational  needs  of  this  generation  should  be  carefully  studied  an 
such  changes  in  the  present  school  system  be  made  as  will  best  me( 
those  needs,  condemning  nothing  merely  because  it  is  old  and  appn)\ 
ing  nothing  simply  because  it  is  new.  What  has  been  may  be  respecte 
until  it  stands  in  the  way  of  what  ought  to  be,  then  its  going  shoul 
occasion  no  regrets.  That  education  is  best  which  best  prepare 
yoimg  men  and  women  to  put  most  into  life,  and  to  get  most  ou 
of  it,  which  enables  them  most  completely  to  discover  and  develo] 
their  latent  powers,  whether  of  hand  or  of  brain,  and  which  mos 
increases  the  pleasure  and  efficiency  of  their  service. 
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WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM  BRADBURY 

record  of  Mr.  William  Frothingham  Bradbury,  who  resigned 
lead  mastership  of  the  Cambridge  Latin  School  last  December, 
50  remarkable  as  to  call  for  more  than  the  usual  notice  at  this 

''-one  years  ago  last  December,  in  an  old  red  schoolhouse  on 
side  of  Little  Wachusett  mountain  in  the  town  of  Princeton, 
'.  Bradbury  began  his  work  as  a  teacher.  Although  vowing 
f  as  he  walked  that  winter  a  mile  to  and  from  his  boarding 
it  he  would  never  teach  again,  he  taught  five  months  in  a 
trding  school  and  one  term  in  the  Westminster  Academy 
tering  college. 

;r  having  thought  of  going  to  college  before  May,  1852,  he 
Lmherst  College  in  August  of  that  year  without  any  special 
on.  He  worked  his  way  through  college  by  teaching  winters, 
lated  as  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1856,  his  brother  being 
ian  of  the  same  class. 

re  graduation,  never  having  been  seen  by  the  school  com- 
:  Cambridge,  he  was  elected  teacher  of  physics  and  math- 
n  the  Cambridge  High  School  at  a  salary  of  nine  hundred 
id  entered  upon  the  work  of  this  position  on  Monday,  Sep- 
,  1856.  There  were  hve  teachers,  two  men  and  three  women, 
lundred  pupils  at  that  time.  Early  in  April,  1 857,  the  master 
lool  having  died,  Mr.  Bradbury  was  appointed  acting-master 
mainder  of  the  year.  On  November  10,  1865,  he  was  elected 
Classical  Teacher,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  for 
)rty-five  years. 

pril,  1881,  Mr.  Bradbur>'  was  elected  head  master  of  the  High 
On  March  1,  1886,  when  the  school  was  divided,  he  was 
id  master  of  the  Latin  School,  but  at  the  same  time  held 
mastership  of  the  English  High  School  until  the  following 
jr. 

;,  for  more  than  fifty-three  years,  Mr.  Bradbur}^  has  served 
s  a  teacher,  and  for  thirty- three  years  as  the  head  of  one  of  its 
Dortant  schools.  During  that  time  he  has  been  active  in 
lal  and  other  organizations,  serving  most  acceptably  in 
)Ositions  of  honor  and  trust.     He  is  an  ex-president  of  the 
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Middlesex  County  Teachers'Association,  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association,  of  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club,  and  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Classical  and  High  School  Teachers'  Association  since  its  organization 
in  1868,  treasurer  of  the  Teachers'  Annuity  Guild  since  its  foundation 
in  1893,  a  director  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for  twenty-two 
years,  secretary  of  the  same  society  for  ten  years,  and  now  its  president. 
He  served  in  the  common  council  of  this  city  for  the  years  1883  and 
1884.  He  is  the  inventor  of  several  school  appliances  and  the  author 
of  many  well-known  text-books  in  mathematics. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  head  of  the  Latin  School,  Mr.  Brad- 
bury, in  recognition  of  his  long  and  honorable  career,  was  made  Master 
Emeritus  of  the  Latin  School.  Few  teachers  have  been  so  widely  and 
so  favorably  known.  He  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  unfailing  con- 
fidence of  hundreds  of  his  graduates  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  deep  respect  of  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Cambridge, 
all  of  whom  wish  him  many  years  in  which  to  enjoy  his  friends  and 
his  well-earned  leisure. 
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RUEL   HASSELTINE   FLETCHER 

Another  veteran  to  retire  this  year  from  active  service  in  the 
iblic  schools  of  Cambridge  is  Ruel  Hasseltine  Fletcher,  who  was  bom 
Cornish,  N.  H.,  May  16,  1829. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  the 
jwport,  N.  H.,  High  School,  Kimball  Union  Academy  and  the  New 
impton  Institute.  Years  later  he  took  courses  in  geometry,  physics 
d  physical  geography  at  Harvard. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  taught  his  first  school  at  Newport, 
ibsequently  he  taught  one  winter  each  in  his  native  town,  in  Hart- 
rd,  Vt.,  and  in  Canaan,  N.  H.,  and  two  winters  in  West  Newbury, 
ass.  He  began  teaching  in  his  first  permanent  position  in  March, 
^4,  at  Abington,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  resigning  to 
:cept  the  principalship  of  the  Coddington  School  at  Quincy. 

In  December,  1857,  he  was  called  from  Quincy  to  the  master- 
iip  of  the  Otis  School  in  this  city.  It  was  a  small  wooden  building 
n  Otis  Street.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1858  and  was 
x>n  replaced  by  a  brick  structure.  In  1860  the  Thomdike  School 
as  built  and  Mr.  Fletcher  was  placed  in  charge  of  it  the  following 
-ar.  The  building  was  remodelled  in  1875  but  has  long  since  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  district.  From  the  master- 
ip  of  the  Thomdike  School  Mr.  Fletcher  resigned  last  December 
take  effect  January  1,  1910,  having  completed  sixty  years  of  teach- 
g,  fifty-two  of  them  being  in  Cambridge.  On  the  evening  his  resigna- 
>n  was  accepted  he  was  unanimously  elected  Master  Emeritus  of  the 
iomdike  School.  While  yet  in  active  service  the  city  paid  Mr. 
etcher  a  rare  tribute  by  naming  in  his  honor  one  of  its  large  grammar 
^ools,  thus  giving  expression  to  the  universal  respect  and  esteem 
Which  he  is  held. 

Perhaps  no  description  could  more  clearly  reveal  the  character 
the  man  than  does  his  letter  of  resignation  and  his  letter  in  reply  to 
^  notice  of  his  election  as  Master  Emeritus  which  follows: — 

"To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  master  of  the  Thorndike 
ammar  School  to  take  effect  January  1,  1910. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  in  public  schools  sixty  years,  and  fifty-two 
these  years  have  been  spent  in  the  Thomdike  School. 
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My  fondness  for  the  work  of  teaching  is  still  unabated,  but  it 
infirmities  ot  age  come  on  apace,  reminding  me  that  I  must  soon  ceas 
from  active  service,  and  make  way  for  a  younger  master,  who  perhaj 
will  be  in  closer  touch  with  modem  ideas  and  methods  of  instructioi 

Be  assured  that  I  shall  most  regretfully  take  leave  of  the  scho4 
that  I  love  so  dearly,  and  for  whose  welfare  I  have  labored  assiduousl 
these  many  years. 

To  school  committees,  superintendents,  and  associate  teacher 
past  and  present,  for  their  imiformly  hearty  support,  as  w^ell  as  fc 
their  many  kindly  manifestations  of  appreciation  and  good-will, 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  I  only  too  gladly  acknowledge,  but  ca 
never  fully  repay. 

Trusting  that  the  Thomdike  School,  under  a  new  administratic 
and  occupying  a  much  needed  new  school  building,  amply  equippe 
with  all  necessary  modem  conveniences,  w411  take  on  new  life,  an 
become  even  more  prosperous  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  tt 
past,  I  am,  believe  me, 

Most  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

(Signed)     RUEL  HASSELTINE  FLETCHER: 

"To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Cambridge: 

Of  the  many  manifestations  of  appreciation  and  good-will  sho\^ 
to  me  by  school  committees  during  my  fifty-two  years  of  service  i 
master  of  the  Thomdike  School,  my  election  as  'Master  Emeritu 
has  touched  me  most  deeply. 

It  will  be  an  enduring  satisfaction  for  me  to  realize  that  m 
*life-work'  has  been  such  as  to  win  general  approval,  and  that  I  ai 
deemed  worthy  of  an  honor  so  signal. 

No  words  of  mine  can  fitly  express  my  sense  of  gratitude  for  yov 
kindly  act. 

I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

(Signed;     RUEL  HASSELTINE  FLETCHER" 
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THE   HIGH  AND    LATIN   SCHOOL 

When  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Bradbury  intended  to  retire  from 
head  of  the  Latin  School,  it  seemed  advisable  for  several  reasons 
imite  that  school  and  the  English  High  School  under  one  head 
>ter.  The  two  buildings  being  so  close  to  each  other,  the  govem- 
it  and  administration  of  a  single  head  seemed  both  possible  and 
irable.  With  one  school  it  is  thought  that  the  several  departments 
nstruction  can  be  better  organized,  avoiding  the  duplication  of 
artments,  offering  equal  opportunities  to  all  pupils,  and  reducing 
ning  expenses.  The  union  will  also  prevent  unwholesome  com- 
isons,  claims  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  or  social  distinctions 
ch  should  have  no  place  in  the  public  schools. 

As  the  consolidation  and  the  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  will 
be  completed  until  next  September,  the  time  to  speak  of  results 

not  come.  It  is  wiser  to  await  the  demonstrations  of  experience 
ler  than  to  prophesy.  Our  desire  and  expectation  are  that  it  will 
v'e  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  especially  of   th-e  boys 

girls. 

GRADATION  AND  PROMOTION 

This  question  of  the  proper  gradation  and  promotion  of  pupils 
long  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome  connected  with  the  graded 
)ols.  Our  imperfect  methods  have  not  only  been  the  occasion 
nuch  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  parents  and  of  great  discour- 
nent  and  loss  on  the  part  of  pupils,  but  of  great  cost  to  homes 

taxpayers.  Ever\^  child  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  classi- 
tion  will   be  according  to  his   ability  and  that  his  advancement 

be  as  rapid  as  his  health  and  industry'  will  warrant.  Generally 
classification  and  promotion  of  pupils  have  been  governed  by  the 
posed  ability  of  that  mythical  member  of  the  class  known  as 
3  average  pupil,"  and  so  the  progress  has  been  too  slow  for  the 
ht  pupils  and  too  rapid  for  the  dull  ones.  Thus,  by  requiring  the 
e  amount  of  work  from  all,  rather  than  from  each  according  to  his 
ity,  some  lose  interest  and  form  indolent,  if  not  mischievous  habits, 
luse  they  have  not  enough  to  do.  while  others  lose  courage  and 
aire  a  dislike  for  school,  because  their  powers  are  overtaxed  and 
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they  do  not  understand  their  work.     With  few  exceptions,  children 
enjoy  school  and  are  enthusiastic  workers  so  long  as  they  understand 
what  they  are  doing,  find  ample  scope  for  their  best  effort  and  sufficient 
variety  for  all   their  powers.     But  when  the  conditions  are  entirely 
changed,  they  soon  lose  heart.     Much  that  is  attributed  to  the  dullness 
or  indifference  of  the  children  is  really  due  to  our  own  stupidity  or 
neglect.     Under  the  usual  plan,  the  class  is  kept  together  in  all  its 
work  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  a  large  part  of  it  is  promoted  to 
the  next  grade  and  the  rest  kept  back  to  repeat  the  work,  often  to  do 
no  better  the  second  year  than  they  did  the  first.     To  a  child,  a  year  is 
a  long  time,  and  he  is  apt  to  lose  courage  and  become  resentful  when  told 
he  must  review  for  such  a  period,  especially  if  he  did  his  best  the  first 
time.     And  the  child  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  reason  to  complain, 
because,  by  this  plan,  the  schooling  of  every  child,  who  repeats  a  year's 
work,  increases  by  just  so  much  the  cost  of  the  schools  and  the  burden 
of  his  support.     That  is,  if  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of  the  schools  is 
$33,  every  time  a  pupil  repeats  a  year  it  costs  the  taxpayers  $33  more 
than  it  would  have  cost  had  he  been  promoted,  and,  at  the  same  time 
it  adds  to  the  expenses  of  his  parents  another  year  of  his  support.    The 
only  way  to  avoid  these  results  is  for  the  child  to  leave  school  a  year 
earlier  than  he  otherwise  would,  which  is  even  worse  than  repeating 
the  work.     These  items  may  seem  small  in  the  case  of  a  single  pupil, 
but  if  a  thousand  fail  to  be  promoted,  it  means  an  additional  expense 
of  $33,000  to  the  city  and  much  more  than  that  to  the  families  con- 
cerned.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  non-promotion  of  large  numbers 
of  pupils  becomes  not  only  an  important  educational  matter  but  a 
serious  economic  question,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  it  may  have 
upon  the  subsequent  lives  of  the  pupils  themselves.     Of  course  it  will 
be  impossible  to  eliminate  repeating  entirely,  because,  after  doing  all 
we  can  to  reduce  it,  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control  will  continue 
to  operate,  such  as  sickness,  unavoidable  absence  and  incapacity  to  do 
the  minimum  amount  of  work. 

Another  plan  to  obviate  the  difficulties  is  to  allow  the  slower 
pupils  to  fix  the  rate  of  progress  and  to  give  the  quicker  ones  a  double 
promotion  from  time  to  time.  But  this  plan  is  op^i  to  serious  objec- 
tions since  the  pupils  who  receive  double  promotion  omit  the  work 
of  an  entire  grade  and  so  break  the  proper  continuity  of  their  work. 
They  advance  faster  not  by  doing  more  work  than  the  others  in  a  given 
time,  as  they  should,  but  by  omitting  part  of  it.  The  result  is  their 
powers  are  never  fully  exercised  and  their  knowledge  of  the  several 
subjects  is  scrappy  and  defective. 
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Various  schemes  of  combining  individual  instruction  with  class 
ching  have  been  tried  and,  in  the  hands  of  competent  and  enthu- 
stic  teachers,  have  been  successful  to  an  encouraging  degree,  but 
jy  soon  reach  their  limitations  in  the  large  classes  of  a  city  system. 
e  chief  advantage  of  individual  instruction  is  that  it  gives  the  right 
id  of  help  just  where  it  is  needed  and,  at  the  same  time,  allows  the 
;t  of  the  class  to  be  working  independently,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
iignificant  matter.  Too  often  in  class-teaching  the  whole  class  is 
pt  waiting  while  the  teacher  is  assisting  a  single  pupil.  This  not 
ly  leads  to  much  restlessness  and  inattention  but  means  a  tre- 
endous  waste   of  time  in  the  aggregate. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of  grada- 
>n  and  promotion  is  the  so-called  ^'Cambridge  plan"  by  which  the 
brighter   pupils   may   accelerate  their  progress 
without    omitting    any    of   the    work,    and    the 
slower  pupils  may  not  advance  too  rapidly. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  this 
plan.  The  following  modifications  seem  to  avoid 
some  objections  to  the  original  plan  and  also  to 
present  several  new  and  desirable  features. 
The  accompan>'ing  figure  will  aid  in  describ- 
ing and  in  understanding  the  proposed  scheme. 
The  basal  course,  marked  A,  covers  a  period 
of  eight  years,  the  work  of  each  year  be- 
\fl  ing  divided  into  three  grades,  or  twenty-four 
i  grades  in  all,  each  grade  covering  the  work  of 

"^  about  three  months.      There   is   a    parallel,    or 
III 
y  supplementary  course,  marked  B,  covering   the 

same  work  in  six  years.  In  it  there  are  eighteen 
grades,  the  work  assigned  to  each  grade  being 
one-third  more  than  to  each  grade  of  the  basal 
course.  That  is,  pupils  in  the  supplementary 
course  are  expected  to  do  n^nr/y  as  much  in  six 
months  as  those  in  the  basal  course  do  in  nine; 
or,  stated  from  the  other  side,  pupils  in  the  basal 
course  are  required  to  do  only  two-thirds  as  much 
work  in  a  given  time  as  those  in  the  supple- 
mentary course.  In  each  course,  there  are  three 
promotions  a  year.  If  a  pupil  fails  to  do  the  work 
his  grade  satisfactorily,  he  is  rc(|uired  to  repeat  for  only  three 
^nths.    at    the    end    of    which    time    he    has    another   chance    for 
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promotion.     If  he  is  in  the  supplementary  course  and  fails  to  keep 
up,  he  may  be  transferred   to  the  basal  course  with  a  maximum 
loss  of   only  two   months.      Once  each   year  the  transfer   may  be 
made    with    the    loss    of    only   one   month,    and    once    each    year 
Tv^thout   any  loss   of  time  whatever.     Pupils   in   the   basal   course, 
who  are  able  to  do  more   work   than   is  required  of  them   there, 
tnay  be  transferred  to  the  supplementary  course  at  any  time  by 
repeating  at  most  two  months*   work.      Beginning  with  the  third 
grade,  the  transfer  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  grade  by 
reviewing  the  work  of  one  month.     At  the  end  of  every  fourth  grade 
the  transfer  can  be  made  without  any  review.     Thus  it  is  possible 
by  passing  from  one  course  to  the  other  to  vary  the  rate  of  progress  to 
meet  a  great  variety  of  needs  and  to  do  it  without  omitting  any  sub- 
ject and  without  loss  of  time.  The  shortness  of  the  grades  and  the 
frequency  of  promotions  are  likely  to   improve  attendance  and  to 
stimulate  effort.     The  period  of  review  for  those  who  fail  to  be  pro- 
moted is  not  long  enough  to  dishearten  the  pupils,  or  drive  them  out 
of  school.     In   three  months  there  is  always  another  chance.    This 
seems  to  them  and  to  their  parents  quite  different  from  a  year,  and 
so  they  go   to  work  with  new  determination  and  increased  effort. 
Moreover,  the  reviews   always   come   at  the  end   of  short  periods, 
before  the  pupils  have  lost  the  impressions  received  from  their  first 
study  of  the  subjects.     The  second  impression  is  made  before  the 
first  is  obliterated,  either  by  the  length  of  time  or  by  a  change  of 
subjects. 

The  feature  of  this  plan  which  is  likely  to  impress  many  unfavor- 
ably at  first,  is  the  assignment  of  more  than  one  grade  to  a  room, 
except  in  large  buildings.  But  further  consideration  may  reveal 
some  compensating  advantages.  Generally,  teachers  occupy  too 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  their  pupils,  giving  the  children 
too  little  time  for  study  and  the  preparation  of  their  work.  There 
is  so  much  teaching  that  the  children  do  not  learn  how  to  study,  so 
much  explanation  and  help  that  they  do  not  acquire  independence 
and  the  power  to  master  difficulties  alone.  After  the  teaching,  assist- 
ance should  be  given  only  in  individual  cases,  not  to  the  whole  class. 
If  the  whole  class  needs  it,  either  the  teaching  has  been  inefficient  or 
the  work  is  too  hard.  There  is  also  too  much  lesson-hearing  or 
recitation  and  too  little  lesson-preparing.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
how  to  prepare  their  lessons  — how  to  use  books,  where  to  find  the 
information  desired,  how  to  pick  out  the  essential  matter  and  how  to 
-arrange  it  in  orderly  form.     When  there  are  two  or  more  grades  in  a 
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room,  the  upper  grades  learn  much  in  review  from  the  lower  ones, 
while  the  lower  grades  ii  turn  learn  much  from  those  in  advance, 

Under  this  plan  children  may.be  admitted  to  the  first  grade  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  provided  they  are  at  least  six  years  of  age  and 
that  there  is  an  outlet  into  the  high  school  twice  a  year  for  those  who 
have  completed  the  course.  This  seems  not  only  desirable  but  possible. 
It  will  close  up  the  break  between  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  and 
allow  pupils  to  pass  uninterruptedly  from  one  to  the  other  as  soon  as 
prepared,  just  as  he  has  passed  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  elementary 
school. 

KINDERGARTENS  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

The  kindergartens  of  this  city  are  unusually  good  and  the  average 
ability  of  the  kindergartners  unusually  high.  We  have  here  an 
educational  agency  far  too  valuable  to  neglect.  That  the  kinder- 
garten has  reached  perfection  in  its  development  is  not  apparent  to 
many  of  its  friends.  To  these  friendly  critics  there  seems  to  be  need 
of  a  little  less  sentiment  and  a  little  more  science  in  the  study  of 
children  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  kindergarten  program.  There 
are  some  very  good  reasons  for  believing  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  young  child  are  quite  different  from  what  most  kindergartners 
seem  to  think,  and  that  his  greatest  needs  are  also  quite  different.  The 
spirit,  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  kindergartners  are  right  and 
exceedingly  valuable,  but  some  of  their  instruction  and  methods  are 
open  to  improvement.  During  the  kindergarten  period  of  the  child's 
education  his  imperative  needs  are  predominantly  physical.  Healthy 
growth  is  his  all-important  business,  and  to  provide  for  him  suitable 
conditions  for  such  growth  is  ours.  These  must  include  the  open  air, 
abundant  sunlight,  much  free  play  and  a  rich  and  varied  field  for  sense 
experience.  The  sessions  of  the  kindergarten  should  generally  be 
out-of-doors,  and,  when  in-doors,  should  be  devoted  more  largely  to 
the  characteristic  activities  of  children.  There  should  be  less  confine- 
ment and  less  instruction,  more  sensor}^  and  motor  exercise,  more  free- 
dom and  spontaneity;  less  of  school  and  more  of  real  child-life. 

In  the  primary  schools  a  few  modifications  have  been  made  in  the 
required  work.  Less  time  is  given  to  number  and  more  to  language. 
The  most  important  change,  however,  has  been  in  the  daily  program 
of  the  first  grade. 

When  the  School  Committee  of  Cambridge  authorized  one  session 
for  the  first  grade,  it  acted  in  harmony  with  the  best  educational 
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thought  of  the  day  and  in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
children.  New  England  is  the  only  part  of  this  great  country  in  which 
little  children  are  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  five  years  or  less.  In  the 
hustling  west  and  even  in  the  belated  south,  they  are  not  admitted 
until  they  are  six,  at  least.  In  this  case,  we  are  not  as  wise  in  our 
practice  as  in  our  laws,  because  the  legal  age  for  entering  school  is 
seven,  not  five. 

The  introduction  of  the  one-session  plan  was  made  ver\'  easy  for 
two  reasons,  first,  because  a  very  large  majority  of  the  parents  favored 
it,  and  second,  because  in  many  of  the  districts  the  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  the  rooms  made  it  almost  necessary.  Rarely  does  misfortune 
work  so  much  good.  Before  the  end  of  the  fall  term,  the  average 
number  of  children  in  the  first  grade  rooms  was  over  fifty,  a  condition 
forbidden  by  reason  and  should  be  by  statute.  To  tolerate  such  a 
condition  is  not  only  to  abuse  pupils  and  teachers  but  to  squander 
vital  energy  and  to  sacrifice  educational  efficiency.  No  teacher 
can  properly  care  for  and  suitably  instruct  fifty  pupils  of  this  grade 
or  of  any  grade.  Such  a  class  must  be  divided  into  four  sections,  which 
means  that  the  teacher  is  working  with  one-fourth  of  the  class  while 
the  remaining  three-fourths  are  sitting  in  their  seats,  waiting  for  their 
turn  and  busying  themselves  as  best  they  can.  That  is,  the  children  are 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  teacher  about  one-fourth  of  the 
time  and  are  necessarily  left  to  themselves  the  rest  of  the  time.  \Vhat 
of  value  can  the  poor  little  things  do?  They  must  not  play  or  make 
a  noise  for  that  would  disturb  those  at  work  ^dth  the  teacher.  They 
can  only  sit  still  or  dawdle  over  so-called  busy-work,  until  their  turn 
with  the  teacher  comes.  It  is  little  less  than  criminal  to  keep  a  five 
or  six-year  old  child  sitting  at  a  school  desk  four  or  five  hours  a  da}'- 
It  is  very  hard  for  a  healthy  child  of  that  age  to  sit  still  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time  under  any  conditions.  He  lives  and  grows 
and  learns  through  action,  but  becomes  fatigued  and  dull  by  sitting 
still.  For  him  to  become  tired  through  normal  activity  is  beneficial* 
because  it  promotes  development,  but  for  him  to  exhaust  his  energies 
trying  to  inhibit  action  retards  growth.  The  child's  position  at  the 
desk  tends  to  compress  his  chest,  diminish  respiration  and  interfere 
with  digestion.  The  blood  pressure  in  liead  and  lungs  is  too  great, 
while  the  heart  and  extremities  of  the  body  need  the  pressure  caused 
by  muscular  activity.  Any  treatment  of  ih?  child,  which  tends  to 
check  the  growth  of  heart  and  lungs  or  to  impair  his  digestive  and 
circulatory  systems,  strikes  not  only  at  h's  h?alth  and  vitality,  but  at 
his  happiness  and  usefulness.    If  there  arc  to  be  strong  men  and  women 
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lo  the  world's  work;  if  there  are  to  be  steady  nerves,  clear  brains 
firm  muscles,  they  must  be  served  by  large  lungs,  good  digestion 
.  a  strong  circulation.  Nature,  at  this  period  of  the  child's  life, 
nuch  more  intent  upon  physical  than  upon  intellectual  develop- 
it,  much  more  concerned  in  making  a  good  animal  than  in  making 
reat  scholar.  She  enters  her  everlasting  protest  against  drawing 
blood  from  the  extremities  of  the  child's  body  and  sending  it  to 
head,  against  confining  his  growing  muscles  for  hours  in  an  uncom- 
table  seat,  against  positions  which  tend  to  deform  his  pliant  bones, 
ainst  compressing  heart  and  lungs,  against  his  inaction  and  the  dis- 
rbance  of  his  nutrition.  If  nature's  protest  were  heeded,  there 
)uld  be  less  headache,  anaemia,  dyspepsia,  tuberculosis  and  morbidity 
iring  later  life.  There  would  be  better  eyes,  better  ner\^es  and  better 
alth,  better  tempers,  better  habits  and  better  success  in  life. 

These,  briefly  stated,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  little  children 
ould  not  be  confined  in  a  schoolroom  four  or  five  hours  a  day.  By 
le  one  session  plan  they  are  there  only  half  as  long,  but  receive  just 
» much  instruction  as  they  did  under  the  two-session  plan.  Each 
ass  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  attending  in  the  morning,  the 
'her  in  the  afternoon.  By  this  arrangement  the  teacher  has  only  half 
» many  pupils  at  any  time ;  these  pupils  receive  twice  as  much  of  her 
me  and  attention ;  they  are  fresh,  interested  and  attentive ;  they  work 
ader  the  constant  guidance  of  the  teacher;  and,  best  of  all,  they  have 
Jgularly  an  unbroken  half-day  for  free  play  out-of-doors.  Although 
le  childen  are  in  school  only  half-time,  they  do  full  work.  In  fact, 
ley  do  more  and  better  work,  because  they  work  intelligently  and  to 
>me  purpose  while  there,  and  because  they  work  under  more  favorable 
^nditions.  The  air  is  better,  there  is  less  confusion  and  loss  of  time, 
le  teacher  has  less  to  distract  her  attention  and  to  dissipate  her 
Qergies,  she  teaches  more  effectively,  the  pupils  are  more  alert  and 
^ork  more  rapidly,  mental  impressions  are  more  vivid  and  lasting, 
U  enjoy  school  better  and  go  home  less  fatigued.  At  first  some  fears 
'Cre  expressed  that  the  afternoon  pupils  would  play  so  hard  during 
he  forenoon  that  they  would  come  to  school  tired  and  dull,  and  that 
he  afternoon  work  would  be  much  inferior  to  the  morning  work,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened.  The  afternoon  pupils  having  had 
heir  play  come  wide  awake,  ready  to  do  their  work  as  promptly  and  as 
^ccessfuUy  as  the  morning  pupils.  In  order,  however,  to  be  perfectly 
^ir  and  to  give  equal  opportunities  to  all,  the  two  sections  change 
places  at  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  morning  section  coming  in  the 
fternoon  and  the  afternoon  section  coming  in  the  morning.     One 
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needs  only  to  observe  the  two  plans  in  operation  to  be  convinced  that, 
for  these  children,  one  session  is  better  than  two,  and  that  it  is  quite 
as  satisfactory  in  practice  as  in  theory. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens  and 
Primary  Schools,  whose  good  sense,  cheerful  spirit  and  efficient  service 
I  desire  to  commend : 

A  year  ago  the  Aldine  method  of  reading  was  introduced  as  an 
experiment  in  teaching  the  class  entering  the  first  grade  in  March. 

So  satisfactory  were  the  results  and  so  great  was  the  enjoj-ment 
of  the  little  children  in  the  stories  and  pictures  that  all  the  September 
classes  were  started  by  this  method.  The  primer  delights  the  children, 
and  when  it  is  reinforced  by  a  thorough  teaching  of  phonics,  they  are 
able  to  read  readily  in  any  books  of  similar  grade.  Oral  reproduction 
is  much  more  spontaneous  than  formerly ;  and  the  dramatization  of  the 
stories  gives  the  children  freedom  and  confidence  in  their  oral  reading. 

The  sprightly  text  and  suggestive .  pictures  of  the  other  Aldine 
readers  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  reading  in  the  second  and 
third  grades.  The  recently  revised  and  enlarged  list  of  readers  comes 
at  an  opportune  time.  They  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  lend 
a  needed  variety  to  the  practice  in  reading. 

Much  may  be  hoped  from  all  these  helps,  as  well  as  from  the 
increased  time  allowed  to  reading  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
program  in  the  second  and  third  grades,  and  its  omission  from  the 
first  grade.  The  teaching  of  phonics  is  more  thorough  and  systematic. 
This  has  increased  the  children's  power  of  self-help  and  made  silent 
reading  profitable  and  enjoyable.  While  reading  has  always  been 
made  the  foremost  subject  in  the  primary  grades,  the  reduction  in  the 
time  spent  in  developing  and  memorizing  niunber  has  left  not  only 
more  time  but  more  attention  to  devote  to  reading  and  language, 
with  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  results. 

The  introduction  of  a  spelling-book  has  awakened  an  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  for  a  subject  now  put  into 
concrete  and  systematic  form.  It  has  also  elicited  many  expressions 
of  cordial  welcome  from  the  parents.  As  much  time  and  effort  as 
possible  is  given  to  oral  as  well  as  to  written  language.  This  is  especi- 
ally noticeable  in  the  first  grade.  The  penmanship,  though  generally 
neat,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  children  in  many  cases 
are  so  seated  that  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  write  well  and  sit 
properly  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  youngest  children  take  their 
writing  lessons  on  the  blackboards,  but  the  blackboards  are  too  high 
in  several  of  the  rooms. 
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1  important  source  of  uplift  in  the  first  grade  is  the  plan  of 
but  half  of  the  children  come  each  session.  The  shortening  of 
16  to  stay  in  school  has  almost  eliminated  the  need  of  discipline 
;e  rooms.  Little  children  are  always  eager  for  their  work  for  a 
ime ;  and  only  when  fatigued  do  they  show  symptoms  of  wilful- 
id  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  their  neighbors.  The  additional 
md  better  air  are  also  potent  factors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
rawback  to  this  plan,  and  the  only  objection  to  it  on  the  part 
jnts — ^the  difficulty  of  allowing  the  children  to  be  out-of-doors 
it  the  protection  of  their  older  brothers  or  sisters,  — will  be  met 
:  early  equipment  of  suitable  playgrounds  imder  proper  super- 
Should  these  be  supplied,  the  first  grades  would  be  working 
ideal  conditions.  At  the  present  time  the  work  in  the  one-ses- 
thools,  where  the  plan  was  first  tried,  is  well  up  to  the  average 
city. 

lie  kindergartens  have  had  a  prosperous  year  of  growth  and 
ement.  The  program  has  been  so  modified  that  much  more 
lay  and  especially  much  more  out-of-door  freedom  has  been 
d  the  children.  The  results  are  excellent,  although  the  visible 
:ts  of  industry  have  decreased  somewhat.  If  sand-boxes  could 
vided  in  the  school  yards  or  in  nearby  parks,  the  teachers  would 
bled  to  further  extend  the  out-of-door  program  and  also  provide 
conditions  for  using  the  sand  than  can  be  had  in  the  schoolroom. 
portunity  for  a  kindergarten  garden  in  each  school  yard  would 
valuable  aid.  Little  children,  with  the  encouragement  and 
nionship  of  their  teachers,  are  wonderfully  patient  and  persistent 
itors,  and  they  are  not  cast  down  by  failure  like  older  children. 
garden  pleases  them  quite  as  well  as  the  old. 
here  is  no  falling  off  in  membership  or  enthusiasm  in  the  mothers* 
The  mothers  show  a  thoughtful  understanding  in  all  that 
as  to  their  children's  welfare;  while  their  generous  contributions 
J  adornment  of  the  kindergarten  rooms  is  evidence  of  their 
nt  and  affectionate  interest. 

he  number  of  mothers'  meetings  held  during  last  year  was  one 
ed  eight,  and  the  subjects  brought  before  these  meetings  were 
.  and  of  permanent  value.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  the 
;rs  to  the  homes  of  the  children  was  four  thousand  five  hundred 
-five.  There  is  a  very  close  and  a  very  gratifying  relation 
ained  between  the  home  and  the  kindergarten. 
here  is  need  of  providing  playgrounds  for  the  small  children 
not   in   school — especially  during  the   morning  session.     The 
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kindergarten  children  would  also  be  greatly  benefited  by  having  a 
safe  place  to  which  they  could  resort  for  play  and  entertainment  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Cambridge  Kindergarten  Association  is  a  valuable  help  to  the 
progress  and  uniformity  of  the  work.  At  its  bi-monthly  meetings 
the  latest  ideas  in  the  education  of  ver>^  young  children  have  been 
presented  and  discussed,  as  well  as  lectures  on  general  literar\^  topics. 
This  club  is  a  voluntary  organization  and  is  supported  by  the  kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Year  by  year  these  teachers  hope  to  send  to  the  first  grade  many 
children  who  are  able  to  observe,  to  express  themselves  and  to  respond 
to  direction.  In  the  case  of  foreign  children  the  training  in  English 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  work  in  the  primary  schools. 

In  conclusion ,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  children  displayed  by  the  teachers  of  primary  schools 
and  kindergartens  during  a  most  trying  period  last  year,  and  to 
acknowledge  gratefully  the  aid  I  received  in  my  work  through  their 
cordial  co-operation. 


WELLINGTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

This  school  was  designed  to  do  an  important  work  for  itself  and 
'  other  schools  of  the  city.  The  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  receive 
students  of  good  general  education  and  of  promising  ability,  who  had 
some  professional  training,  and  to  give  them  for  a  year  a  thoroughly 
practical  course  in  the  art  of  teaching  imder  close  and  helpful  super- 
vision. The  plan  is  a  good  one  so  long  as  all  of  these  conditions  are 
realized.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  persons  received  into  the 
training  class  possess  both  the  natural  and  the  acquired  qualifications 
of  a  desirable  teacher.  They  should  be  good  scholars,  have  adequate 
professional  training,  be  naturally  adapted  to  teaching,  have  good 
health,  and  possess  character  and  manners  worthy  to  be  the  example 
of  children.  They  should  be  carefully  selected  from  the  most  promis- 
ing graduates  of  college,  normal  and  kindergarten  training  schools. 
Those,  whose  qualifications  are  such  that  they  cannot  secure  or  retain 
positions  elsewhere,  should  not  be  accepted.  The  school  is  for  training 
persons  who  already  have  the  requisite  qualities  of  a  good  teacher. 
It  has  no  power  to  create  those  indispensable  physical  and  mental 
attributes — health,  magnetism,  force,  sympathy,  cheerfulness,  origi- 
nality, good  sense  and  love  of  the  profession,  —  which  mark  the  dii- 
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erence  between  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher  and  without  which  success 
s  hardly  possible. 

Sufficient  salary  should  be  offered  the  members  of  the  training 
lass  to  induce  first-class  candidates  to  apply,  and  then  the  year's 
I'ork  should  give  them  the  best  possible  experience  as  a  preparation 
or  regular  positions  in  the  city  schools. 

Many  of  our  best  teachers  are  called  away  each  year  to  other 
:ities  and  good  teachers  are  needed  to  take  their  places.  Unless  such 
ire  secured,  the  general  average  of  our  corps  will  constantly  deteriorate 
intil  mediocrity  or  worse  becomes  the  prevailing  characteristic. 
IrVithout  a  good  corps  of  teachers,  an  efficient  school  system  is  impos- 
;ible.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  training  school  and  the 
practice  students  who  are  admitted  to  it.  The  same  principles  should 
yovem  the  selection  of  these  students  as  govern  the  selection  of 
teachers,  the  first  consideration  being,  what  is  best  for  the  children. 
The  report  of  the  Master  of  the  Wellington  School  follows : 
This  school  was  opened  in  September,  1884,  and  differs  from  the 
other  schools  in  this  respect — all  the  grades,  except  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  are  taught  by  young  teachers.  Their  work,  however,  is  done 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  master  and  three  assistants, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  instruction  and  management  of  the 
school.  For  several  years  the  seventh  grade  has  been  taught  by  a 
graduate  of  the  training  class. 

The  object  of  conducting  a  school  on  this  plan  is  to  give  Cam- 
bridge young  women  who  desire  to  teach,  and  who  have  made  special 
preparation  for  the  work,  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  under 
conditions  favorable  to  their  own  success,  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  interests  of  their  pupils. 

Graduates  of  the  English  High  School  or  of  the  Latin  School,  who 
have  also  graduated  from  one  of  our  State  normal  schools,  are  pre- 
ferred candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  this  school.  Other 
persons  of  equal  preparation  may  be  appointed. 

The  required  term  of  service  is  one  year.  Teachers  are  appointed 
^n  probation,  and  may  be  excused  or  dismissed  at  any  time  by  the 
^ster,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent. 

No  teacher  is  considered  a  graduate  of  the  school  until  she  is  ad- 
'^tted  to  the  graduate  class,  which  is  known  as  Class  B. 

The  money  compensation  for  the  first  three  months,  and  until 
^^tisfactory  service  is  rendered,  is  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  year.  For 
^^  remaining  part  of  the  year  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $250. 

Graduates  temporarily  employed  as  teachers  in  this  school  are 
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paid  at  the  rate  of  $300  a  year.     Graduates  selected  to  act  as  sub- 
stitutes in  any  school  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $450. 

That  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  may  be  continued,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  master,  or  one  of  the  supervising  teachers,  occasionally  to 
Wsit  the  schools  of  the  graduates  who  are  teaching  in  Cambridge.  The 
school  contains  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools, 
and  a  kindergarten. 

By  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board  the  superintendent  is  author- 
ized to  employ  as  many  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  take  the  places  of  absent  teachers.  These  teachers  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  Wellington  School,  when  not  other^'ise  em- 
ployed, that  there  may  be  at  this  school  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  make  it  practicable  for  the  members  of  the  training  class  to  visit 
other  schools. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  more  difficulties  occurred 
to  upset  the  school  than  usual.  The  classes  had  to  be  distributed  to 
three  school  buildings  away  from  the  district,  and  four  classes  had  to 
be  crowded  into  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Wellington  School.  The 
confusion  in  the  home  school  was  augmented  to  an  almost  unbearable 
degree  by  the  noise  incident  to  tearing  away  the  old  building  which 
had  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  building  a  new  structure 
to  take  its  place.  School  work  done  under  such  conditions  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  the  school  suffered  in  every  way  through  a  long  period 
of  confusion  which  extended  from  February,  1908,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  school  term  in  September,  1909,  over  a  year  and  a  half. 

During  1908-1909,  sixteen  young  women  were  admitted  to  the 
probation  class  of  the  Wellington  School.  Of  this  number,  five  were 
college  graduates,  seven  were  graduates  from  normal  schools  and 
four  were  graduates  of  the  kindergarten  training  schools.  All  of 
these  young  women  remained  during  the  year,  and,  with  one  exception, 
are  now  teaching.  Eleven  have  been  appointed  to  regular  positions 
in  the  Cambridge  schools,  three  are  employed  as  substitute  teachers 
in  the  city,  one  is  teaching  in  the  Wellington  School  and  one  is  at  work 
in  the  college  library. 

The  only  time  the  school  hall  was  used  during  the  year  for  enter- 
tainment purposes  was  on  the  evening  of  Jime  16,  when  the  ninth 
grade  graduated.  The  class  left  as  its  gift  to  the  school,  a  set  of  the 
New  International  Encyclopaedia  in  twenty-two  volumes.  As  this 
class  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  assembly  hall  in  raising  money  with 
which  to  purchase  its  gift,  a  debt  was  incurred  which  the  class  promised 
to  liquidate  when  the  hall  should  be  available  for  their  use.    This 
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se  has  been  kept  and  the  debt  has  been  paid.  After  paying  off 
jbt,  the  class  had  enough  money  left  to  buy  a  stand  for  the  large 
nary,  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  and  several  other  small  things  for 
le  of  the  ninth  grade  room.  There  are  still  remaining  about  seven 
s  in  the  treasury  which  the  class  has  voted  to  spend  to  make  the 
still  more  attractive. 

)ne  debate  on  the  question, — ^Resolved,  that  Lincoln  was  a  greater 
actor  to  his  country  than  was  Washington, — ^was  given  by  the 
grade  to  which  the  eighth  grades  were  invited.  This  was  a 
success  and  resulted  in  a  score  for  the  affirmative.  William  C. 
,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Reverend  Robert  Walker  and 
ence  G.  Brooks,  Esq.,  acted  as  judges. 

!lie  Wellington  School  continues  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it 
into  existence,  and  it  expects  to  be  able  to  do  even  more  efficiently 
ork  of  furnishing  to  young  persons  who  desire  to  teach,  and  who 
made  special  preparation  for  the  work,  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
ience  under  favorable  conditions  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
sts  of  their  pupils,  in  its  commodious,  well-equipped  new  building, 
i  was  completed  and  occupied  on  September  11,  1909. 
Twenty-five  young  ladies  were  admitted  to  the  entering  class  in 
mber,  1909,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  are  still  connected 
the  school. 

n  October,  the  Anti-Cigarette  League  of  the  Wellington  School, 
in  interesting  meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  Mary  I.  Vinton 
Herbert  H.  Bates  of  the  school,  and  Stanley  R.  Oldham  from 
ambridge  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association.  As  a  result  of  this 
ng,  several  new  members  were  added  to  the  league. 
)ne  evening  in  October,  a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
c  School  Association,  was  held  to  consider  what  can  be  done  for 
ackward  children.  The  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Dr.  Femald 
5  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Waverley,  and  Frederick  B. 
ipson,  master  of  the  Putnam  School  of  this  city. 
Every  Monday  morning  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
ible  in  the  hall  for  opening  exercises.  After  devotional  exercises 
Qusic,  a  short  talk,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  is  given  by  one 
5  teachers  or  by  the  master  of  the  school. 

\t  Christmas  time  every  child  in  the  school  went  to  the  hall 
:ite  poems,  sing  songs  appropriate  to  the  time,  and  to  enjoy  an 
tainment  with  the  stereopticon. 

The  Wellington  Mothers'  Club  has  held  monthly  meetings  in  the 
kindergarten  rooms.  At  each  meeting  entertainments  of  an 
isting  nature  have  been  provided. 
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The  first  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  life  of  this  school  has  passed 
into  history.  May  it  be  able  to  meet  with  even  greater  success  in  the 
years  to  come,  than  it  has  in  the  years  that  have  gone,  is  the  wish  of 
one  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  institution  from  its  beginning. 


MUSIC 

At  this  time,  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  all  of  the  work  in  this  subject. 

Singing,  under  right  conditions,  is  a  most  valuable  and  healthful 
exercise,  and  should  receive  careful  attention  in  every  grade.  It  is 
the  natural  expression  of  a  happy  mind  and  enjoyment  is  a  necessan* 
accompaniment,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured.  Children  alwav'S 
like  it,  when  the  instruction  is  inspiring  and  adapted  to  their  powers. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  school  exercise  in  which  the  feelings  are  so 
largely  involved  and  sympathetic  relations  between  teacher  and  pupils 
are  so  important  a  factor.  The  teacher  must  not  only  know  and  ap- 
preciate music,  but  must  have  the  good- will  and  confidence  of  the 
children  as  well. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  Music  follows : — 

The  New  Educational  Music  Course  is  used  by  the  regular  teachers 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director  of  music  and  his  assistant.  In  the  high  schools,  the  music 
is  conducted  by  the  director.  Every  pupil  who  is  capable  of  learning 
to  sing  is  required  to  give  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  Latin,  English  High,  and  Rindge  Manual  Training  schools 
forty-five  minutes  a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of  musical  form  and 
expression  as  found  in  choruses,  quartettes,  etc.,  from  the  standard 
oratorios  and  operas. 

Elementary  harmohy,  counterpoint,  and  composition  have  been 
introduced  as  elective  studies  for  the  first  and  second  classes,  and 
boys  as  well  as  girls  having  a  special  aptitude  for  music  naturally  elect 
these  studies,  the  only  requisite  being  some  knowledge  of  the  piano- 
forte. Pupils  of  the  fourth  year  in  the  English  High  School  may  elect 
hannony  in  place  of  astronomy,  and  those  intending  to  go  to  a  normal 
school  are  advised  to  take  the  course  in  harmony. 

Two  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each  week  are  devoted  to  instruction 
in  scale  formation,  intervals,  and  a  logical  and  comparative  view  of  all 
true  chords,  in  order  to  give  them  the  power  to  construct  and  resolve 
these  chords  for  themselves. 
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The  study  of  harmony  is  carried  well  into  modulation,  and  the 
udy  of  coimterpoint  through  the  four  simple  orders  or  species  includ- 
g  both  the  major  and  minor  modes. 

In  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  the  yotmg  men  are  taught 
sustain  their  parts,  without  accompaniment,  in  compositions  of 
iir  part  harmony  (first  tenor,  second  tenor,  first  bass  and  second  bass) 
e  music  being  selected  and  arranged  for  this  purpose. 

A  glee  club  for  yoimg  ladies  at  the  English  High  School,  one  for 
e  yoimg  men  at  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  and  an  orchestra 
r  yoimg  ladies  and  yoimg  men  at  the  Latin  School  are  a  source  of 
joyment  and  benefit  to  such  as  can  give  the  time  for  practice. 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  are 
voted  to  this  study;  and  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  are  taught 
sing  and  sustain  their  parts  in  reading  compositions  in  two,  three 
id  four  parts. 

Memorizing  music  is  a  feature  in  all  the  grades,  and  in  the  gradua- 
ig  exercises  it  is  expected  that  the  music  by  the  pupils  will  be  sung 
ithout  notes.  To  this  end  rote  singing  in  all  the  grades  forms  a  part 
the  instruction.  A  list  of  the  **Songs  We  Know"  is  written  upon  the 
ackboard  in  sight  of  the  pupils,  and  when  new  ones  are  learned, 
ey  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  the  record  of  their  musical  posses- 
>ns. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  18,  1909,  pupils  from  the  ninth  grade, 
sisted  by  the  high  school  orchestra,  gave  a  musical  festival  in 
nders  Theatre;  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  director  of  music, 
idered  the  following  program: 
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Mw^  StBtxmi 

OP   THE 

Ninth  Grade  Pupils 

Of  the   Public  Schools  of  Cambridge  Assisted  by 

the  High  School  Orchestra  in  Sanders 

Theatre  on  Tuesday,  May  i8, 

1909,  at  3.30  p.  M. 


Program 

March  — 'Inspection ' ' 

C.  W.  Bennet 

ORCHESTRA 

Hymn  to  Music 

Air  " Glorious  Apollo'' 

Overture  ''Lustspiel" 

Keler  Bela 

orchestra 

(a)     Song  of  Spring 

Eduard  Lassm 

(6)     Prayer  from  "Der  Freischiitz" 

(a  capp6Ua) 

Weher 

Farewell  to  the  Forest 

(a  capp^lla) 

Mendelssohn 

Excerpts  from  **Faust" 

Gounod 

orchestra 

(a)     Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep 

(a  capp611a) 

J,  T.  Knight 

(b)     Chorale  from  ** Passion  Music" 

Bach 

Message  of  the  River,  arr.  from  "Sonata  Pathdtique' 

(a  capp^lla) 

Beethoven 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  John  Stafford  Smith 

the  audience  is  invited  to  join  in  the  chorus 
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The  director  respectfully  suggests  that  an  amount  of  money  be 
annually  applied  to  supplying  new  music  in  the  high  schools,  so  that 
the  enthusiasm  and  interest  be  maintained;  that  a  proper  cabinet 
for  keeping  this  music  be  placed  in  the  libraries  or  other  places  con- 
venient to  the  halls;  that  arrangements  be  made  to  have  an  experi- 
enced piano-forte  timer  tune  all  school  instruments  twice  a  year,  after 
the  fires  have  been  started  in  the  autumn  and  after  they  are  out  in  the 
springtime,  and  that  the  halls  or  rooms  where  instruments  are  located 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  60°  Fahrenheit.  This  would 
protect  the  instruments  and  be  an  advantage  to  the  city. 

DRAWING 

Much  more  should  be  made  of  this  subject  in  the  High  and  Latin 
School.  Good  courses  in  both  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing 
should  be  offered.  The  whole  time  of  one  teacher  can  very  profitably 
be  employed  in  this  department,  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  a  teacher  next  year. 

Having  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  subject  is  well-outlined 
and  supervised,  I  submit,  without  further  comment,  the  following 
report  of  the  Director  of  Drawing  for  your  consideration : 

The  present  plan  of  the  course  in  drawing  and  art  study  had  its 
beginning  in  1896-1897.  At  that  time  the  School  Committee  voted 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  drawing  books  and  to  make  changes  that 
would  bring  the  study  of  color  into  proper  relation  with  other  subjects, 
for  example,  designing  and  nature  study. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  simplify  the  course 
by  eliminating  topics  that  seemed  of  the  least  importance,  and  to 
make  prominent  subjects  that  are  of  vital  interest  in  every  day  life. 

By  means  of  a  progressive  arrangement  of  lessons  and  problems, 
the  pupil  is  lead  on  through  the  several  grades,  along  lines  of  funda- 
mental art  principles  towards  a  definite  end.  The  aim  is  for  the  attain- 
ment of  artistic  skill,  and  the  power  to  appreciate  beauty  in  art  and  in 
nature  as  far  as  possible.  This  skill  and  power  to  appreciate  beauty 
finds  its  best  development  in  drawing, — drawing  from  objects,  drawing 
from  memory,  drawing  from  imagination.  To  draw  well  is  apprecia- 
tion of  the  thing  drawn.  These  efforts  should  include  nature  drawing, 
designing  and  decoration  of  objects,  mechanical  drawing  and  lettering. 

How  deeply  it  is  practical  to  enter  into  these  subjects  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  the  existing  conditions  will  largely  determine,  for 
example. — the  powers  of  the  children,  the  equipment  of  materials 
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and  models,  the  lighting  of  the  rooms,  the  amount  of  time,  etc.  The 
time  allowed  for  this  subject  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  is 
about  four  months  of  school  time.  This  would  be  a  very  short  time 
in  which  to  attempt  an  elaborate  art  course  but  not  too  short  for  some 
valuable  achievements.  Our  teachers  have  been  very  successful  in 
carrying  out  this  course.  They  have  volimtarily  sacrificed  much  of 
their  time  to  make  themselves  proficient  in  the  work.  Their  genuine 
interest  finds  enthusiastic  response  in  the  children  throughout  the 
schools. 

For  a  large  majority  of  the  children,  drawing  and  art  study  ter- 
minates with  the  grammar  school.  The  opportunity  for  continuing 
the  subject  in  the  English  High  School  has  been  much  improved  this 
year.  Here  is  carried  forward  to  a  higher  plane  some  of  the  ideas  that 
were  started  in  the  lower  grades.  The  course  here  is  in  the  formative 
stage  and  can  readily  be  given  the  trend  and  fullness  desired.  Model- 
ing and  drawing  from  life  are  worthy  subjects  for  the  high  school. 
Some  practical  forms  of  applied  art,  such  as  leather  work,  should  be 
encouraged. 

Two  days  of  my  time  each  week  are  given  to  the  English  High 
School  and  three  days  to  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  my  high  school  classes  is  fifty-six.  These  take  art 
as  an  elective  study  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  two  lessons  a  week. 
Miss  Jennison,  the  assistant  in  drawing,  gives  half  of  two  mornings 
each  week  in  the  English  High  School.  The  pupils  in  her  class  take 
drawing  as  a  required  study  in  the  domestic  science  course.  The 
remainder  of  Miss  Jennison  *s  time  is  given  to  the  primary  schools  and 
to  some  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes. 

The  Evening  Free-hand  Drawing  School  has  had  a  good  attendance 
in  the  advanced  class,  but  the  entering  class  has  not  been  as  satisfactory* 
in  regard  to  attendance  as  in  former  vears.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  attendance  in  the  drawing  classes  has  been  rather  small.  The 
decline  dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  wood  working  and  machine 
shops  w^ere  opened  for  evening  work,  and  when  other  dra^\4ng  classes 
were  formed  elsewhere  in  the  city.  The  quality  of  the  work  this  year 
is  fully  as  satisfactory  as  in  any  previous  year. 

Miss  Jennison  urges  that  colored  crayons  b©  supplied  to  the 
primary  grades  on  the  ground  that  children  can  be  taught  form  best 
in  connection  with  color.  Many  of  the  teachers  would  like  the  crayons 
because  they  make  pretty  work  and  because  they  are  used  in  other 
towns.  Others  think  the  crayons  would  add  greatly  to  their  troubles 
because  thev  break  so  easily. 
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!Jolored  crayons  would  be  valuable  in  place  of  colored  tablets^ 
1  are  now  used  in  the  primary  color  lessons  and  also  for  decora- 
lesigns.  It  would  be  quite  an  item  of  expense  to  supply  all  the 
ary  grades,  but  if  it  was  done  in  one  or  two  buildings  when  the 
ed  tablets  become  worn  out,  it  would  give  time  for  obser\'ation. 
[t  is  desirable  that  the  tinted  paper  now  used  for  construction 
cutting  should  be  of  a  larger  size  and  of  a  different  color.  Addi- 
1  scissors  are  needed  for  this  work.  Each  building  should  have  at 
one  complete  set  of  fair  quality. 

Hard  and  soft  pencils  are  needed  for  the  different  kinds  of  draw^ 
such  as  geometrical  drawing,  shading,  etc.  In  all  the  grades,. 
>t  the  sixth,  only  a  soft  pencil  is  furnished.     It  would  scarcely  be 

expensive  if  a  hard  pencil  was  also  supplied  in  the  other  grammar 
*s.     It  is  no  small  task  for  a  teacher  to  sharpen  the  pencils  for 

or  fifty  pupils  with  an  ordinary  knife.     There  should  be  one  or 

pencil  sharpeners  of  good  quality  in  each  building. 
Much  trouble  and  material  would  be  saved  if  each  room  in  the 
imar  grades  was  supplied  with  a  set  of  palettes.  At  present  one 
;  used  by  three  and  in  some  buildings  by  four  classes.  It  is  about 
''ears  since  our  aluminum  palettes  were  put  in  use,  and  most  of 
I  are  still  serviceable.  If  each  teacher  was  responsible  for  a  set 
auld  probably  last  fifteen  years.     Likewise  compasses  for  the 

grade  should  be  supplied  for  each  room.     There  is  considerable 
ulty  in  keeping  a  set  of  compasses  in  working  order  when  used  by 
•al  classes.     There  should  also  be  one  or  two  extra  sets  in  each 
ling  for  the  use  of  the  upper  grades. 
A  change  in  the  quality  of  the  rulers  when  new  ones  are  purchased 

0  desirable.  Paper  rulers  may  be  worth  considering  for  the  lower 
es. 

The  fittings  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  high  school  are  inadequate 
iie  large  number  that  use  it  day  and  evening.  Lockers  for  the  use 
ipils  could  be  built  against  the  walls  below  the  blackboards.  This 
d  remedy  the  imsightliness  of  boards  placed  against  the  walls 
round  the  room. 

The  need  of  some  new  casts  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time.     Both 

lay  and  evening  classes  would  be  benefited  by  a  few  well-chosen 

In  nature  drawing  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing 

mens  in  some  sections  of  the  city.     If  the  park  commissioners 

1  be  prevailed  upon  to  permit  the  teachers  to  use  the  prunings 
perhaps  some  of  the  flowers  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  nature 
ns.     This  has  been  granted  to  the  English  High  School  for  a 
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number  of  years.  What  would  be  still  better  would  be  the  raising 
of  suitable  flowers  for  spring  and  autumn  lessons  on  the  school 
grounds.     This  would  stimulate  the  interest  for  nature  and  art. 


SEWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING 

Formerly  sewing  was  taught  for  forty  minutes  a  week  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  six  grades  and  the  instruction  was  generally  confined  to 
practice  upon  certain  stitches,  no  practical  application  being  made 
of  the  knowledge  acquired.  At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  it  seemed 
best  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  three  upper  grades  of  the  elementan' 
schools  and  to  give  more  time  to  it — one  hour  a  week  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  two  hours  in  the  eighth  and  ninth.  In  these  grades,  the  girls 
are  old  enough  to  learn  readily  the  common  stitches  and  to  apply  them 
at  once  in  making  simple  articles  of  clothing.  When  the  course  is 
completely  developed,  it  is  expected  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  girls, 
will  learn  not  only  how  to  make  but  how  to  cut  and  fit  in  a  creditable 
way  all  their  plain  garments  before  graduating  from  the  grammar 
school.  This  plan  introduces  a  practical  end  which  appeals  strongly 
to  the  girls  and  supplies  a  motive  which  stimulates  their  best  effort. 
The  course  will  include  not  only  plain  hand  sewing  but  some  fancy 
stitches  and  experience  in  the  use  of  the  machine.  At  present,  the 
girls  are  providing  the  cloth  from  which  the  garments  are  cut  and 
made  at  school.  From  the  first,  both  the  girls  and  their  homes  have 
shown  great  interest  in  this  work  and  the  results  have  been  most 
encouraging  in  every  respect.  It  will  take  about. two  years  more  to 
develop  the  course  fully  and  to  show  all  its  possibilities  and  advantages. 
Too  often  in  the  discussion  of  educational  needs  and  plans  our  thought 
seems  centered  upon  the  boys,  the  girls  being  almost  wholly  left  out  of 
our  consideration.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  for  the  rights  of  the 
girls  in  the  public  schools  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as 
those  of  the  boys.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the  girls  be  well  prepared 
to  take  their  places  in  the  life  of  the  community — ^that  their  education 
fit  them  to  do  efficiently  their  part  of  the  world's  work,  especially  that 
part  which  falls  within  the  home.  Domestic  science  and  household 
arts  are  an  essential  part  of  their  training,  and  these  subjects  should 
be  as  generously  provided  and  as  well  taught  as  the  industrial  and 
m  :chanic  arts  for  boys.  Suitable  beginnings  should  be  made  in  the 
elementar}^  schools  to  be  followed  by  much  broader  courses  in  the 
high  school.     The  educational  needs  of  girls  are  not  the  same  as  those 
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of  boys.  Our  duty  is  to  see  that  both  receive  the  most  appropriate 
training  we  can  pro\'ide  and  that  both  shall  have  equal  opportunities. 

Although  the  manual  training  for  the  boys  in  the  elementary 
schools  has  been  somewhat  extended  during  the  year,  it  is  given  in 
only  two  schools,  the  Putnam  and  the  Roberts.  Additional  equip- 
ment, however,  has  been  purchased  and  it  is  hoped  that  six  shops  may 
be  running  regularly  on  full  time  before  the  end  of  another  year.  The 
plan  is  to  give  the  boys  of  the  three  upper  grades  shop-work  while 
the  girls  are  taking  se^nng  in  the  classroom.  With  a  shop  in  each  of 
the  six  or  seven  largest  grammar  schools  it  seems  possible  to  arrange 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  boys  in  these  grades.  Provision  has  already 
been  made  to  open  one  more  shop  on  full  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  term.  When  the  plan  for  the  grammar  schools  is  completely 
developed,  the  elementary  course  in  wood-work  in  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School  can  be  displaced  either  by  a  more  advanced  course 
or  by  some  other  desirable  course,  without  additional  cost. 

The  educational  atmosphere  is  full  of  industrial  or  vocational 
training  and  no  well-conceived  school  report  will  fail  to  mention  it  this 
year.  I  have  little  to  say,  however,  because  our  immediate  work  is  to 
organize  our  present  educational  machinery  into  a  more  efficient  system 
if  possible;  and  because  the  problem  of  industrial  education  seems  to 
be  waiting  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  When  that  solution  is  found, 
I  feel  sure  it  will  not  largely  displace  the  present  academic  work  but 
supplement  it,  and  that  it  will  take  the  form  of  general  and  systematic 
motor  training  beginning  when  the  child  enters  school,  ratlier  than 
specific  trade  instruction  beginning  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
The  ftmdamental  mistake  of  the  past  has  been  iii  failing  to  recognize 
adequately  the  physical  side  of  education  and  to  provide  for  it  during 
all  the  years  of  school  life.  When  one  has  secured  a  normal,  healthful 
development  of  his  body  and  a  good  general  master\'  of  his  muscles, 
he  is  prepared  to  turn  his  hand  readily  to  any  manual  art  and  to  ac(iuire 
skill  with  ease. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  THE  PLAYGROUND 

In  the  public  schools  of  this  city  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
regular  and  systematic  physical  education  of  all  the  pupils.  Outside 
of  the  little  time  given  to  calisthenics  and  some  incidental  physical 
exercise  for  the  comparatively  few  boys  in  the  manual  training 
classes,  phyisical  development  receives  no  attention  in  the  elementary 
Schools.    The  girls  of  the  high  schools  are  the  only  pupils,  a  few  hundred 
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out  of  over  seventeen  thousand,  for  whose  physical  needs  there  is  any 
special  provision.  This  certainly  is  a  very  serious  defect.  As  I  see 
it,  public  education  ought  to  begin  with  the  playground  and  to  end 
with  the  library.  It  should  begin  in  motor  expression  and  end  in 
intellectual  and  spiritual  expression,  and  the  transition  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  muscle  to  the  predominance  of  mind  should  be  gradual  in 
the  course  of  training.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
the  body  and  of  good  health  in  the  work  of  life — the  part  they  play  in 
efficient  and  happy  living — ^nor  the  economic  significance  of  sickness 
and  physical  weakness,  for  they  are  apparent  to  ever^"  thoughtful 
person.  Many,  who  have  carefully  considered  the  matter,  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  right  development  and  education  of 
human  beings  cannot  be  secured  from  books  and  schoolroom  methods 
alone,  that  man  is  more  than  intellect  and  that  healthy  growth  and 
complete  education  require  some  quite  different  agencies  from  those 
in  general  use.  The  very  close  relation  of  mind  and  body  is  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  educators.  They  are  learning,  how- 
ever, that  without  physical  activity  mental  development  is  impossible, 
that  the  first  and  best  tutor  of  the  mind  is  the  body.  Brain  and  muscle 
instead  of  being  mutually  antagonistic  are  mutually  complementar\' 
and  form  an  indispensable  union  in  the  complete  development  and 
education  of  man.  When  men  were  taught  to  neglect  and  despise 
their  bodies,  not  only  physical  but  mental  degeneracy  began  and  the 
dark  ages  naturally  followed.  In  the  development  of  the  race  and  of 
the  individual,  mind  and  body  have  always  served  and  taught  each 
other.  It  is  only  when  both  receive  appropriate  care  and  training 
that  man  appears  at  his  best.  Poets  and  artists  have  not  been  wont 
to  clothe  their  gods  and  heroes  in  physical  weakness  and  ugliness,  but 
in  strength  and  beauty,  and  the  modem  psychologist  knows  there  is 
in  this  more  than  a  poet's  fancy. 

Jacob  Riis  once  said  "You  can  never  make  more  than  half  a 
man  out  of  half  a  boy."  He  might  have  added  that  a  boy  without 
good  physical  development  is  never  more  than  half  a  boy.  The 
salvation  of  the  boy  has  be'en,  that  he  has  generally  insisted  upon  con- 
siderable physical  exercise,  even  if  secured  in  unwise  and  trouble- 
some ways. 

The  statutes  require  that  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention  shall  be 
taught  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  a  wise  precaution, 
provided  the  teaching  is  made  concrete  and  effective  by  appropriate 
physical  training.  Academic  instruction  alone  will  accomplish  little. 
Upon  the  minds  of  children,  such  instruction  produces  only  vague  and 
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unmeaning  impressions,  until  the  precepts  are  enforced  and  vitalized 
through  practice  and  the  formation  of  hygienic  habits. — ^until  an  inter- 
est in  their  own  physical  development  has  been  aroused  and  an  ambition 
to  possess  a  strong,  active  body  has  been  awakened.  Boys  and  girls, 
who  have  been  thus  taught  and  inspired,  are  most  loyal  to  instruction 
and  to  the  laws  of  health.  They  will  do  more  to  reform  their  parents 
and  to  improve  home  conditions  in  regard  to  food,  cleanliness  and 
pure  air  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  To  produce  strong,  active 
disease-resisting  bodies,  regular  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  sunlight,  especially  during  the  growing  period,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  To  complete  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  and  give  them 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  stress  of  life  in  every  field,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  as  well  as  physical,  the  playgroimd  and  gymnasium 
are  needed  to  supplement  the  school.  It  is  in  play  alone  that  the 
whole  child  may  be  seen  in  action.  The  playground  and  the  school- 
house,  being  complementary  factors  in  education,  belong  together. 

A  department  of  physical  education,  in  charge  of  a  competent 
director,  should  be  added  to  our  school  system  in  the  near  future, 
and  a  well-graded  course  in  physical  training  should  become  a  part 
of  the  required  school  work.  There  should  be  an  out-of-door  recess, 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  devoted  to  active  play  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teachers.  The  time  thus  spent  actually  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  because  all,  returning  to  their  rooms 
refreshed,  work  more  earnestly  and  more  enjoyably.  Nothing 
stimulates  mental  activity  so  much  as  good  brisk  play.  Physical 
exercise  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  best  intellectual  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  physical  training  is  also  mental  training.  The  play- 
grounds and  the  periods  of  relaxation  should  bring  to  all  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  training  of  the  highest  value,  because  it  touches 
ever\^  phase,  not  only  of  the  individual  life  but  of  the  life  of  the 
community.  We  ought  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  physical  needs 
of  the  school  children.  The  ver>^  positive  approval  of  the  public  play- 
ground by  the  citizens  of  Cambridge,  should  speedily  lead  to  some 
tangible  results. 

Although  the  summer  playgrounds  have  had  no  connection  with 
the  public  schools,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  include  in  this 
report  the  following  report  prepared  by  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Brooks: 

The  work  of  the  summer  playgrounds  in  1909  seemed  to  have 
especial  significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Playground  Ref- 
erendum Act  had  been  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  the  vote  being 
10,131  in  favor,  and  869  against. 
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These  playgrounds  have  been  heretofore  carried  on  by  private 
subscription  as  an  object  lesson  until  they  should  be  taken  by  the  city. 

Last  summer  there  were  eleven  playgroimds.  At  first  sight  that 
would  appear  to  be  a  falling  off  from  1908,  when  there  were  twelve. 
But  this  is  not  so,  the  explanation  being  that  the  bo)rs  were  taken  from 
the  Sargent  school  yard  to  Cambridge  Field  where  the  opportunities 
for  sports  were  better.  Their  director  worked  with  Dr.  J.  G.  Smith, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Cambridge  Field  boys,  thus  conducting  one 
playground  with  two  sets  of  boys. 

Four  playgroimds  for  girls  and  younger  children  were  in  the  school 
yards  of  the  Gore,  Parker,  Tarbell  and  Taylor  schools,  and  seven  were 
in  public  parks, — three  foryoimger  children  in  Rindge  Field,  Cambridge 
Field  and  Broadway  Park,  and  four  for  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  in  Rindge  Field,  Cambridge  Field,  the  Front  and  Captain's 
Island. 

Two  of  the  school  yards,  where  there  were  playgroimds  last  year, 
were  not  used  this  year  because  it  seemed  more  important  to  place 
directors  in  Cambridge  Field,  since  in  that  way,  more  children  could 
be  reached.  The  Lassell  and  Riverside  school  yards  were  reluctantly 
given  up  and  the  money  which  would  have  been  expended  on  directors 
there,  was  used  to  place  directors  in  Cambridge  Field. 

The  committee  on  playgrounds  considers  it  very  important  to  have 
playgrounds  in  the  school  yards.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  city 
and  experience  has  shown  that  the  yoimger  children  will  not  go 
regularly  very  far  from  home  to  play.  The  larger  playgrounds  provides 
for  the  older  children  and  the  young  children  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  city  provided  sand-boxes  in  the  playgrounds  for  the  younger 
children  and  allowed  the  use  of  one  room  in  each  schoolhouse  where 
the  yard  was  used  as  a  playground.    It  also  allowed  the  use  of  the  two 
shelters  in  Cambridge  Field  and  Rindge  Field.     Efforts  were  made  to 
have  the  city  place  an  open  shelter  over  the  sand-boxes  in  Cambridge 
Field,  they  being  useless  when  exposed  to  the  blazing  sun.     This  was 
not  accomplished,  but  doubtless  will  be  this  summer  when  the  city 
takes  the  responsibility  of  the  playgrounds.     The  plajrgrounds  were 
opened  July  12,  and  were  kept  open  eight  weeks.     There  were  two 
sessions  of  two  and  a  half  hours  each,  five  days  a  week.   The  attendance 
approximated  one  thousand  five  hundred  children.     The  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  $1 ,626.32,  making  the  cost  for  each  child  less  than  $1.27. 

There  was  a  superintendent  for  each  division.     Miss  Mary  ]• 
Sheehan  was  superintendent  of  the  younger  children  for  the  first  four 
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weeks.  When  she  was  obliged  to  leave,  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Walker  was 
appointed  in  her  place  for  the  last  four  weeks.  Mr.  F.  L.  Candee  was 
superintendent  of  the  boys'  playgrounds. 

Each  playground  had  a  director.  For  the  yoimger  children  there 
were  three  extra  teachers  who  went  from  yard  to  yard  teaching  in- 
dustrial work  or  helping  with  the  games.  The  public  library  loaned 
suitable  books. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  boys*  playgrounds  notices  were  sent  to 
the  teachers  of  the  different  grades  in  the  neighboring  grammar 
schools  informing  the  scholars  of  the  playgrounds  to  which  they  would 
belong  on  the  day  of  opening. 

Athletic  games  being  for  the  most  part  the  popular  choice,  careful 
schedules  of  base-ball  games  and  track  meets  for  inter-playground 
competition  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Conferences  were  held  weekly  by  the  directors  and  superintendents 
of  both  divisions,  in  which  the  work  was  discussed  and  planned.  In 
the  younger  division  an  eflFort  was  made  to  grade  the  work  according 
to  age  and  ability  and  to  vary  it,  to  give  the  children  new  work  before 
they  tired  of  the  old,  and  to  conduct  the  games  so  that  they  might  not 
weary  of  them. 

An  exhibition  of  the  children's  work  was  held  during  the  last  week. 
From  every  playgrotmd  there  were  many  neatly  made  articles,  showing 
a  great  variety  of  occupations.  There  were  also  exhibitions  of  games 
and  folk-dances. 

These  exhibitions  were  well  attended  by  the  parents,  and  were 
closed  in  the  different  playgrounds  by  marching  with  flags,  singing 
patriotic  songs  and  saluting  the  flag. 

The  older  bo3rs,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  the  Cambridge 
Playground  League,  held  their  final  contests  the  last  week.  There 
were  two  field  days,  one  for  the  younger  boys,  who  had  games,  potato 
races,  etc.,  and  one  for  the  older  boys,  who  had  inter-playground  track 
athletics. 

Since  the  beginning  of  playground  work  in  Cambridge,  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  parents  and  neighbors  towards 
the  playgroimds  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  children  themselves.  There 
is  much  greater  interest  and  co-operation. 

The  committee  on  playgrounds  considers  the  success  of  the  play- 
grounds due  to  the  enthusiastic  work  of  well-trained  and  faithful 
superintendents  and  directors. 

The  experience  of  all  playgrounds  shows  that  adequate  super- 
^'ision  is  necessary  to  success.     This  has  been  clearly  illustrated  in 
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Cambridge  Field  where  great  numbers  of  children  played  last  summer. 
Previously,  except  on  days  when  match  games  were  played,  it  was 
little  used  by  the  yotmger  children.  The  committee  had  placed 
•directors  for  the  older  boys  there  with  success  for  several  summers, 
but  when  a  director  was  placed  there  last  summer  for  the  girls  and 
younger  children,  they  flocked  to  the  field. 

The  people  have  voted  that  the  city  shall  provide  playgrounds. 
The  children  have  developed  the  right  spirit  towards  the  playgrounds. 
The  question  now  before  the  city  is  how  best  to  make  these  playgrounds 
the  strong  influence  they  should  be  in  helping  to  make  these  children    i 
future  good  citizens.  ! 

THE  FRESH-AIR  SCHOOL 

Early  in  April  the  first  Fresh-Air  School  for  the  special  care  and 
instruction  of  delicate  children  will  be  ready  to  begin  its  important 
and  much-needed  work.  In  the  establishment  of  this  school  the 
•Cambridge  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  has  been  much  interested, 
and  great  credit  is  due  that  association  for  its  generous  contributions 
•of  time,  money  and  helpful  suggestions. 

The  School  Committee  has  made  the  necessary  appropriation  to 
remodel  entirely  a  dwelling  house  on  Winsor  Street,  near  Broadway* 
and  to  furnish  it  suitably  for  its  special  use.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
kitchen,  dining-room  and  reception-room;  on  the  second,  the  school- 
room and  lavatories.  The  southern  wall  of  the  schoolroom  has  been 
removed  and  glass  doors  have  been  substituted  so  that  this  whole 
«ide  can  be  open  to  the  air  at  all  times  when  the  school  is  in  sessioa- 
There  are  ample  grounds  for  play  and  for  school  gardens  adjoining 
the  building  and  owned  by  the  city. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  school  is  not  for  childrex3. 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  but  for  frail,  anaemic  or  ill-nourishe<i 
children  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  attack  not  only  o^ 
tuberculosis  but  of  other  diseases. 

AYhile  careful  instruction  in  the  regular  school  subjects  will  t>^ 
provided,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  health  and  physical 
needs  of  the  children.     The  open  air,  nourishing  food  at  frequent 
internals,     personal     cleanliness,    appropriate   exercise   followed  by 
periods  of  rest,  are  the  agencies  to  be  employed.     The  daily  program 
will  differ  much  from  that  of  the  ordinary  school  and  the  constant 
effort  of  those  in  charge  will  be  to  establish  hygienic  habits  and  to 
build  up  the  general  health  of  the  pupils.  j 
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The  school  can  care  for  only  twenty-five  children,  therefore,  those 
)st  in  need  of  its  privileges,  will  first  be  selected  from  various  parts 
the  city.  Children  living  at  a  long  distance  from  the  school  will 
provided  with  transportation  on  the  street  cars.  We  sincerely 
pe  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  children  who  need  the  advantages 
such  a  school  can  have  them. 


SIGHT  AND  HEARING  TESTS 

The  annual  tests  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  school  children. 
:cept  those  in  the  first  grade  primary  and  kindergarten  classes,  were 
ade  in  October.  Parents  of  children  found  seriously  defective  were 
)tified  as  required  by  law  and  many  of  the  cases  reported  have 
reived  professional  treatment.  The  percentage  of  defectives  was 
)inewhat  smaller  this  year  than  last,  the  per  cent  of  defective  eyes 
eing  twenty  instead  of  twenty-three,  and  the  per  cent  of  defective 
earing  being  three  instead  of  four. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  were  as  follows :  Number  enrolled 
5,876;  number  examined.  12.747;  number  defective  in  sight.  2,521 ; 
umber  defective  in  hearing,  357;   number  of  parents  notified.  1,7S1. 


i:XAMINATION  OF  THE  TEETH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

In  February  a  petition,  signed  by  over  forty  practising  dentists 
>f  this  city,  was  received  requesting  that  they  be  allowed  to  make  and 
*ecord  the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the  school  children  in  one  or 
iiore  districts,  in  order  to  show  the  exact  condition  of  their  teeth  and 
0  acquaint  their  parents  with  the  facts.  The  petition  was  j^ranted 
^nd  a  small  appropriation  was  made  by  the  School  Committee  t(^  equip 
iroom  in  the  Wellington  School  on  Columbia  Street,  near  Cambridge, 
''^ith  several  dental  chairs  and  the  necessary-  instruments. 

The  examination  is  made  by  local  dentists  entirely  free  of  charge, 
^(1  a  card,  similar  to  the  following,  properly  marked  and  filled  out,  is 
Jiven  to  each  child  in  need  of  professional  t  reatment . 


NOTICE  TO  PARENTS. 

has  been  examined  by  me  and  found  to 

have  teeth  which  must  be  attended  to.  You  are  advised  to  apply  at  once  to  your  family  dentiit  lor 
treatment  If  circumstances  do  not  permit  consulting  a  dentist  at  his  office,  the  child  Will  be  treated  ift 
cost,  at  the  Harvard  Dental  School  Infirmary,  Longwood  Avenue,  cor.  Wiggleswocth  Street,  BrooldiD^ 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings  at  9  o'clock,  and  every  afternoon  at  2  eicqit 
Saturday;  or  at  the  Tufts  G>llege  Dental  School  Infirmary,  416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  evoy 
morning  at  9. 


D.MJ). 

Bxaminimg^  DeniiA 


DENTAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

cambridgb:  public  schools 

As  the  germs  of  Consumption  get  into  the  body  throu|^  decayed 
teeth,  all  decayed  teeth  muft  be  attended  to  at  once. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CARE  AND  USE  OF  THE  ''TETR 

1. — ^The  teeth  should  be  thoroughly  brushed  after  each  meal,  and  especial.y  before  going  to  bed. 
2t — A  tooth  powder  used  on  the  brush  helps  to  clean  the  teeth. 

3. — ^The  slow  and  thorough  chewing  of  all  food  helps  to  preserve  the  teelh  and  keep  the 
I  a  healthy  condition. 
4. — Children's  teeth  must  be  examined  by  a  dentist  at  least  twice  a  year. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS 

There  are  eight  evening  schools, — one  industrial  school,  two 
rawing  schools,  one  high  school,  and  four  elementary  schools.  In 
:cordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  there  are  two  terms 
'  the  evening  schools.     The  first  term  begins  on  the  second  Monday 

October  and  continues  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
•ening  until  the  end  of  the  week  before  Christmas.  The  second 
rm  begins  on  the  first  Monday,  Wednesday  or  Friday  evening  after 
le  opening  of  the  day  schools  in  January,  and  continues  thirty-five 
enings.  The  sessions  begin  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  and  con- 
Que  two  hours.  No  session  is  held  on  the  evening  of  a  holiday,  or 
iring  the  vacations  of  the  day  schools. 

The  Evening  Industrial  School  is  held  at  the  Rindge  Manual 
raining  School  building,  and  offers  courses  in  machine  shop  work. 
CK)d-tuming,  pattern-making,  forging  and  foundry  work.  The 
iad  master  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  is  princioal  o^ 
le  school. 

The  Mechanical  Drawing  School  occupies  three  rooms  in  the 
'ashington  building  and  is  also  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master 

the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  This  school  provides  two 
►urses  in  drawing, — a,  three  years'  course  in  machine  drawing,  and 
three  years'  course  in  architectural  drawing. 

The  Free-hand  Drawing  School  occupies  one  room  in  the  Eng- 
;h  High  School  building  and  is  under  the  super\'ision  of  the  director 

drawing  for  the  day  schools.  This  school  offers  a  three  years' 
•urse  in  free-hand  drawing  which  includes  drawing  from  a  life  model. 
iplomas  are  given  to  graduates  of  both  drawing  schools. 

The  Evening  High  School  is  held  in  the  English  High  School 
lilding  and  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  following 
bjects:  Commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry, 
enography  and  typewriting.  English  composition,  English  liter- 
ure,  civics,  history,  Latin,  French  and  German.  Diplomas  are 
ven  to  graduates  of  the  three  years'  course. 

The  evening  elementary  schools  occupy  rooms  in  four  of  the 
ammar  school  buildings,  the  Putnam,  Roberts.  Shepard,  and  Web- 
er. Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  language,  history, 
id  bookkeeping  are  taught  in  these  schools  in  classes,  so  far  as  classi- 
ration  is  possible,  but  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  individual.  No 
ifinite  course  is  arranged,  but  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  pupils 

prepare  to  enter  the  Evening  High  School,  and  certificates  are 
ven  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  begin  work  in  that  school.     \.^- 
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addition  to  the  subjects  given  above,  classes  in  civil  service,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  wood-working,  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
formed  when  a  sufficient  number  express  an  intention  to  take  any 
vone  of  these  courses. 

The  Evening  Industrial  School,  the  two  drawing  schools,  and  the 
classes  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  in  the  four  elementary  schools 
were  carried  on  by  the  School  Committee  under  the  direction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  during  the  years 
1907-1908.  and  1908^1909. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  on  January  18,  1909,  in 
addition  to  the  classes  in  sewing  already  formed,  a  class  of  fourteen 
girls,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  opened  in  the  Putnam 
Evening  School  to  learn  the  dressmaking  trade.  Two  evenings  a  week 
were  given  to  the  study  of  cutting,  fitting  and  sewing,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  texture  of  cloths.  One  evening  was  given  to  the  study 
of  designing,  drawing,  color  and  color  harmony.  This  class  was 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  school  in  March. 

The  statistics  and  cost  of  the  evening  schools  for  the  year  1907- 
19()S  were  given  in  the  school  report  for  1908,  the  financial  year  being 
from  December,  1907,  to  December,  1908. 

The  statistics  and  cost  of  the  evening  schools  which  opened 
October  12,  1908  and  closed  March  29,  1909,  are  given  in  the  following 
tables,  the  financial  year  being  from  April  1,  1908  to  April  1,  1909,  a 
change  made  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  city  charter.  These 
tables  include  the  statistics  and  cost  of  the  industrial  schools  and 
classes  which  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Industrial  Education. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  evening  schools 
for  the  vear  1908-1909: 


Number             Average         Average  No. 
Registered    ;   Attendance      of  Teachers* 

Average  No. 

of  Pupils  to 

a  Teacher 

Number  of 
Graduates 

Industrial  School.  .  .  . 
Mechanical  Drawing. . 
Free-hand  Drawing  . . 
High  School 

1*8 
104 

53 
208 
810 
807 
21") 
326 

56                 4 
51                 4 
23                 2 
171               11 
312     ,          24 
315     •         23 
107                 9 
142               10     • 

14 
13 
12 
15 
13 
14 
12 
14 

8 

3 

20 

Putnam  School 

Roberts  School 

Shepard  School 

Webster  School 

30 
39 
14 
21 

Total..., 

2,780 

1,177     ,         87 

13 

135 

*  The  principals  and  curators  are  noX,  VncXuAed  \tv  xVvest  ^veraL^ci. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  evening  schools  for 
the  year  1908-1909.  The  cost  per  pupil  is  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging: 


Cost  of  Cost  of 

Cost  of  Text- books       Light,  Fuel. 

Instruction      and  Supplies     and  Janitors 


Industrial  School |  $  1 ,345 .  00 

Mechanical  Drawing. .  836 .  00| 

Free-hand  Drawing .  .  i  455 .  00 

High  School 1,G49 .  00 

Putnam  School '  2,613.001 

Roberts  School 2,566 .  50 

Shepard  School I  1 , 1 65 .  OO' 

Webster  School ......  I  1 ,229 .  50 

Total i  $11,850. 00 


$401.50! 

70.33: 

45.05 
141.26 
120.27, 

60.14! 

13.06! 

84 .  83 


$630 . 32 
203 . 60 
56.30 
562.70 
533.46 
582 . 00 
200.23 
257.50 


$037.34'    $3,035.20 


Total  Cost 


$2,385 
1,100 
557 
2.353 
3,266 
3,208 
1,378 
1.571, 


Cost  jHjr 
Pupil 


S44 . 06 
.  21.76 
24 .  22 
13.76 
10.47 
10.18 
12.88 
11.07 


$15,831.54]     SI  3. 06 


The  statistics  and  cost  of  the  evening  schools  for  1909-1010.  which 
opened  October  11,  1909  and  closed  March  23,  1910,  are  given  inthe 
two  following  tables.  All  of  the  evening  schools  and  classes  this  year 
were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  evening  schools 
for  the  year  1909-1910: 


Number 
RcRistered 

Average 
Attendance 

.  Average  No. 
Average  No.      of  Pupils  to 
of  Teachers*       a  Teacher 

Number  of 
(ffaduates 

Industrial  School .... 
Mechanical  Drawing. . 
Free-hand  Drawing .  . 
High  School 

111 
114 
45 
322 
781 
815 
102 
336 

50 
55 
24 
161 
205 
284 
101 
111 

4     !               15 

4                    13 

2     ;               12 

10     1               16 

10 
() 

i:^ 

Putnam  School 

Roberts  School 

Shepard  School 

Webster  School 

22                    13     1          37 

22                    13     i          41 

S                    12               21 

0     .               12               26 

Total   

2,716               I  000      1               81                     13      1         l.-U 

1 

♦  The  principals  and  curators  are  not  included  in  these  averages. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  evening  schools  for  the 
year  1909-1910: 


Cost  of 
Instruction 

Cost  of 
Text-books 
and  Supplies 

Cost  of 
Light,  Fuel, 
and  Janitors 

Toul  Cost 

• 

Cost  per 

Pupil 

Industrial  School.  .  .  . 
Mechanical  Drawing. . 
Free-hand  Drawing .  . 
High  School 

$1,300.00 
842.00 
407.00 
1,597.00 
2,537.00 
2.499.50 
1,139.00 
1.133.00 

$287.63 
21.84 
55.64 
88.10 
42.83 
45.25 
12.94 
59.60 

$687.05 
218.53 
60.40 
563.99 
440.35 
491.16 
182.24 
227.80 

$2,274.68 
1,082.37 
513.04 
2,249.09 
3,020.18 
3.035.91 
1.334.18 
1,420.40 

$38.55 
19.68 
21.38 
13.97 

Putnam  School 

10.24 

Roberts  School 

Shepard  School 

Webster  School 

10.69 
13.21 
12.79 

Total 

$11,454.50 

$613.83 

$2,861.52.  $14,929.85 

$13.70 

VACATION  SCHOOLS 

The  vacation  schools  for  the  summer  of  1909  opened  on  Tuesday, 
July  6,  in  the  following  school  buildings:  the  Rindge  Manual  Training, 
the  English  High,  the  Putnam,  Roberts,  Shepard  and  Webster,  and 
continued  for  five  weeks,  closing  on  Friday,  August  6. 

Til  ere  were  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  one  division  attending  the  first  two  hours,  and  another  the  last 
two  hours.  At  the  beginning  it  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
large  numbers  in  the  divisions,  to  have  a  division  in  sloyd  and  another 
in  cooking  in  the  afternoon,  but  as  the  numbers  decreased,  all  of  the 
divisions  were  cared  for  in  the  morning. 

One  thousand  three  himdred  sixty-two  cards  were  issued  from 
the  ofhcc  to  pupils  from  the  grammar  grades  in  any  school  in  the  city. 
After  the  first  day  any  pupil  from  a  grammar  grade  was  allowed  to 
enter  without  a  card.  The  cards  were  given  in  order  that  the  pupils 
might  know  which  school  to  attend,  and  be  able  to  begin  work  the 
first  day. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  twenty-one  pupils  were  registered 
during  the  term,  and  the  average  attendance  was  one  thousand  twelve, 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  five  over  the  preceding  year.  The  interest 
in  the  schools  continued  until  the  close  of  the  schools,  in  spite  of  the 
very  hot  weather,  as  the  attendance  on  the  first  Friday  was  twelve 
hundred  sixty-seven,  and  on  the  last  Friday,  nine  hundred  thirty-four. 

The  older  pupils  were  given  a  choice  of  either  basketry,  cooking, 
sewing  or  sloyd.     The  younger  pupils  were  given  lessons  in  water- 
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color  painting,  reading,  writing,  and  in  many  other  kinds  of  work  that 
were  pleasing  and  profitable  to  them.  Trips  were  taken  to  Agassiz 
Museum  and  to  other  places  of  interest. 

Five  teachers  of  sloyd  were  employed,  two  of  basketry,  two  of 
cooking,  nine  of  sewing,  one  of  music,  and  nine  with  the  yoimger 
pupils,  a  total  of  twenty-eight.  The  teachers  of  the  yoimger  pupils 
held  several  meetings  to  discuss  the  best  methods  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren happy  and  contented  in  their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  summer  profitable  to  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  in  attendance  at  each 
school,  and  the  line  of  work  in  each : 


Schools 

Subject 

1 

Number 
Registered 

Average 
Attendance 

Rindge  Manual  Training  School 

Ens'lish  Hich  School 

Sloyd 

Academic. . . 
Basketry... . 
Cooking .... 

Sewing 

Sloyd 

Academic. .  . 

Sewing 

Sloyd 

Academic. .  . 

Sewing 

Sloyd 

Academic. .  . 

Sewing 

Academic. .  . 
Sewing 

102 

85 

82 
112 

56 

63 
102 

85 

39 
259 

62 

60 

89 

67 
149         , 
109         1 

68 
57 

Putnam  School 

59 
63 
36 
47 
66 

Roberts  School 

Shepard  School 

Webster  School 

61 
22 
161 
41 
36 
61 
50 
90 
94 

Total 

1.521         1 

1,012 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  registered  in  each  subject 
with  the  average  attendance: 


Number 
Registered 

Average 
Attendance 

Academic 

6S4 
82 
112 
379 
264 

435 
50 

Basketrv 

CookincT 

63 

Sewing 

Sloyd 

17*^ 

Total 

1,521 

1,012 
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The  cost  of  the  vacation  school  was  $1 ,453  for  salaries  of  teachers, 
S160  for  salaries  of  janitors,  and  $186.35  for  supplies,  a  total  of 
$1,799.35  or  of  $1.77  per  pupil  based  on  the  average  attendance. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  districts,  and  to  each  of  these  districts 
a  truant  officer  is  assigned.  Among  their  duties  are  the  following: 
To  visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  day,  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
the  agent  of  the  Board ;  to  prevent  children  from  loitering  about  the 
school  premises;  to  notify  the  teachers  of  all  cases  of  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  reported  by  the  board  of  health;  to  attend  the 
evening  schools  when  so  directed  by  the  agent ;  to  assist  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  order,  and  to  visit  places  of  business  where  children  are 
employed,  to  see  that  none  are  employed  unlawfully.  They  make  all 
complaints  at  the  district  court  for  truancy,  and  take  boys  to  the 
Middlesex  County  Truant  School  when  they  are  sentenced. 

The  work  of  the  truant  officers  is  carried  on  under  the  super\-ision 
of  the  agent  of  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  all  cases  of  truancy, 
of  persistent  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  schools,  of  juvenile  vagrancy, 
of  unlawful  detention  from  school,  of  neglect  by  parents;  and  of  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  pupils  or  parents  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
school  board  or  the  public  statutes  relating  to  school  attendance.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  direct  the  officers  to  make  complaints; 
to  certify  to  the  records  in  these  cases  when  presented  before  the  dis- 
trict court ;  and  to  exercise  such  super\'ision  of  the  boys  who  are  sent 
by  the  court  from  Cambridge  to  the  truant  school  as  may  be  allowed 
under  the  statutes. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  truant  officers  dur- 
ing the  school  year  from  September  1,  1908  to  July  1»  1909: — 

Whole  number  of  absences  investigated 12.534 

Truancy,  first  offence *      .        .         .         .  580 

Truancy,  third  offence 151 

Truancy,  fifth  offence  or  more 217 

Complaints  at  court 26 

Children  put  on  probation 7 

Sentenced  by  the  court 19 

Children  found  wandering  about  the  streets 84 

Such  children  sent  to  school 68 

Visits  to  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishments     ....  294 

Children  employed  without  certificates 17 

The  truant  officers  have  also  supenised  the  taking  of  the  school 
census.     The  statistics  of  the  private  schools  obtained  by  one  of  the 
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officers  show  that  there  are  ten  private  schools  in  the  city,  which  receive 
$48,025  for  tuition,  and  five  parochial  schools.  The  following  is  the 
number  of  pupils  in  these  schools: 

Parochial  schools 3.772 

Private  schools • 356 


Total  number  of  pupils  not  in  public  schools    ....        4,128 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligation  to  the 
many  citizens  of  Cambridge,  who,  by  their  thoughtfulness  and  kind- 
ness, have  done  so  much  to  make  my  first  year  in  this  city  a  pleasant 
one;  and  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  cordial  reception 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
ensure  the  success  of  our  united  efforts. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

FRANK  E.  PARLIX, 

Superintcmicui, 


In  School  Committee,  April  22,  1910. 

Ordered^  That  the  reports  of  the  President  of  the  Board  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  as  presented  by  them,  be  adopted  as  the 
annual  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1909-1910. 

SAXFORD  B.  HUBBARD, 

Secretary. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  zqoq-zqzo 


JOSEPH  H.  BEALE  FRED  A.   McMEXIMEN 

♦JEREMIAH  F.  DOWNEY  J.   HENRY  RUSSELL 

FLORENCE  LEE  WHITMAN 


♦  Resigned  October  22,  1909. 
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FINANCES 

For  the  financial  year  from  Afvil  1,  1909,  to  April  1,  1910. 


Receipts. 


nt  received  from  the  tax  levy  under  the  City  Charter  .        .    $520,489 .  70 
tit  received  from  tuition,  etc 7,631 .  14 


Total  amount  available  for  school  puqjoses  .        .        .        .  $528,120.84 

Expenditures. 

Amount  Expended  by  the  School  Committee. 

f  instruction,  day  schools $389,919.31 

f  instruction,  evening  schools 11,454.50 

f  care  of  buildings,  including  heat  and  light  ....  71,995.81 

f  text-books  and  supplies 24,103.90 

f  slovd  outfits 1,750.00 

ded 'for  the  care  of  truants 2,828.62 

ded  for  the  care  of  flags 127.17 

ded  for  incidental  expenses 1,723.46 

ded  for  transportation  of  pupils 327 .  00 

ded  on  vacation  schools 1,799.35 

ded  for  repairs  on  buildings,  furniture,  etc     ....  21,604.20 
ded  for  tuition  of  Cambridge  pupils  in  Boston  Trade  School 

for  Girls 403.76 

e  on  tuition 9 .  00 

Total  amount  expended  by  the  School  Committee       .        .  $528,046 .  08 

:e  unexpended $74 .  76 


\T  Expended  on  School  Buildings  by  the  City  Council  Under  the 
Direction  of  the  Superintendent  op  Public  Buildings. 


ded  on  the  Wellington  School,  alterations 
ded  on  the  Webster  School,  land  and  building 
ded  on  the  Lassell  School,  fire  damage    . 
ded  on  the  grounds  of  the  Morse  School 
ded  on  the  Thomdike  School    .... 
ded  for  land  on  Winsor  Street 


$49,358.71 

24,605.71 

431.87 

100.00 

57.00 

3,500.00 


Total  amount  expended  on  land  and  buildings     .        .        .      $78,053 .  29 
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Cost  of  Instruction  in  the  Day  Schools. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  superintendent,  supervisor,  agent,  clerks,  and  truant  officers. 


Year 

♦Number  of 

Teachers  in 

December 

Number  of 
Pupils  in 
December 

Average  Ntmiber 

of  PumIs  for 

Year  Ending 

in  June 

Total  Cost 

Cost 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

417 
428 
435 
447 
455 
460 
464 
457 

14,747 
14,935 
15,075 
15,364 
15,475 
15,580 
16,019 
15,895 

14,244 
14,397 
14,454 
14,606    ' 
14,907      * 
14,957 
15,214 
14,465 

$343,787  00 
349,179  80 
356,406  89 
366,448  39 
377.343  02 
385,927  00 
374,000  99 
389,819  31 

$24  14 
24  25 

24  66 
26  09 

25  31 

25  80 
24  58 

26  21 

Cost  of  the  Day  Schools. 

Cost  of  instruction,  of  text-books  and  supplies,  of  incidental  expenses,  of  the  care  of  truaotii 
of  the  care  of  schoolhouses.  and  of  the  transportation  of  pupils. 


♦Number  of 

Nimiber  of 

Average  Nimiber 

of  Pupils  for 

Year  Ending 

in  Jime 

Cost 

Year 

Teachers  in 

Pupils  in 

Total  Cort 

per 

December 

December 

Pupil 

1902 

417 

14,747 

14,244 

$427,356  71 

$30  00 

1903 

428 

14,935 

14.397 

429,654  39 

29  84 

1904 

435 

15,075 

14,454 

450,310  44 

31  15 

1905 

447 

15,364 

14,606 

462,412  09 

31  66 

1906 

465 

15,475 

14,907 

464,529  43 

31  16 

1907 

460 

15,580 

14,957 

488.636  18 

32  67 

1908 

459 

16,019 

15,214 

477,286  82 

31  37 

1909 

457 

15,895 

14.465 

489,712  68 

31  66 

♦  The  unassigned  teachers  are  not  included  in  the  ntmiber  of  teachers  in  December,  of  wbon 
in  1005,  1906  and  1907.  there  were  four,  in  1908.  five,  and  in  1909.  nine. 


Cost  op 

Instruction 

IN  THE  Even 

iNG  Schools. 

Year 

Drawing 

Industrial 

High 

Elementary 

Total 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1909 

$1,491    00 
1,647  00 
1,274  00 
1,342  00 
1,291  00 
1,249  00 

$180  00 
788  00 
831  00 
1,474  00 
1,345  00 
1,300  00 

$1,709  00 
1,830  00 
1,380  00 
1,839  00 
1,649  00 
1,597  00 

$6,436  00 
7,440  60 
6,687  00 
7,980  00 
7,574  00 
7,308  60 

$9,816  00 
11.706  50 
9,072  00 
12,635  00* 
11.859  OOt 
11,454  50 

♦  Cost  of  nstruction  for  1907-1908,  the  financial  year  being  from  December  1, 1908  to  De- 
t  Cost  of  instruction  for  1908-1909.  the  financial  year  being  from  April  1 ,  1908  to  April  1. 190^ 
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COST  OF  INSTRUCTION 
From  April  1,  1909  to  April  1,  1910. 


„  ^     ,         ^  ^^  n.^    s  Average  Cost 

Schools  and  Officers  ,  Cost  of  Number  oer 

I°*^™*^«»  of  Pupils  iQiil 


Atin  School $25,734  91 

inglish  High  School 27.754  19 

Lindge  Manual  Training  School 31.304  40 

raining  School  (Teachers) 15.948  24 

rrammar  Schools  (except  Training  School) .  1 48,1»U2  1 2 

'rimary  Schools  (except  Training  School) . .  89,S69  90 

lindergartens 19,915  43 

directors  of  Music 2,850  00 

directors  of  Drawing 2.829  00 

astructor  in  Physical  Training 950  00 

eachers  of  Sewing 2  366  00 

iibstitute  Teachers 3,936  20 

nassigned  Teachers 2.666  00 

aperintendent 3,500  rx) 

iipervisor  of  Primary  Schools 1,350  CK) 

5cretar\'  and  Agent 2.829  67 

lerks 1 .575  00 

oxter 700  00 

ruant  Officers 4.002  00 

indge  Manual  Training  School,  summer 

sessions  for  Harvard  students 800  00 

uition   paid   to   Belmont  for  Cambridge 

pupils 136  25 


500 

$51  46 

552 

50  28 

538 

58  19 

681 

23  42 

7.044 

21  14 

5,385 

16  69 

765 

26  03 

Total $389,919  31         15,465  $25  21 

3st  of  instruction  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools $1,249  00 

3st  of  instruction  in  Evening  Industrial  School 1.300  00 

>st  of  instruction  in  Evening  High  School 1,597  00 

>st  of  instruction  in  Evening  Elementary-  Schools 7,308  50 

Total $11,454  50 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  purchases,  expenditures,  and 

istribution  of  books  and  supplies  during  the  school  year  190.S-1909. 

:  is  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  agent,  and  the  twenty- 

Eth  in  a  series  of  reports  of  the  supply  department : 

tock  in  storeroom  July  1,  1908 $6,509  58 

xpended  from  the  appropriation 25,865  34 

alue  of  exchanges 217  45 

532  592  37 

Distributed  to  schools,  officers,  etc $24,738  10 

Sold  for  cash 234  11 

$24,972  21 

Stockonhand  July  1,  1909 $7,620  16 
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The  purchases  and  expenditures  appear  in  detail  as  follows: 

For  text-books $9,760  62 

Desk  and  reference  books 148  54 

Copy  books 445  60 

Apparatus  and  furnishings 3,345  24 

Diplomas,  $235.31 ;  printing,  $304.63     ....  539  94 

Repairing  books,  $426.90;  tuning  pianos,  $36.75    .  463  65 

Expressage  and  labor 537  62 

Miscellaneous  supplies 10,841  58 

$26,082  79 

Less  the  value  of  exchanges 217  45 

$25,865  34 


The  net  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  is  as  follows : 

Stock  on  hand  July  1.  1908 $6,509  58 

Bills  paid  bv  City  Treasurer 25,865  34 

$32,374  92 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1909 $7,620  16 

Cash  paid  to  Citv  Treasurer,  sales  and  damages  754  25 

$8,374  41 

We  have,  net  cost  of  all  schools  and  officers $24,000  51 

or  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $1,551.     The  average  

cost  per  pupil  for  twenty-nve  years  is  $1,321. 


The  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  text -books  and  supplies  since  the 
introduction  of  free  text -books  is  as  follows : 


Year 

Cost  per  Pupil 

Year 

Cost  per  Pupil 

Year 

Cost  per  Pupil 

1885 

$1,880 

1894 

$1,243 

1903 

$1,306 

1886 

1.170 

1895 

1.152 

1904 

1.468 

1887 

1.051 

1896 

1.436 

1905 

1.434 

1888 

1.068 

1897 

1.094 

1906 

1.476 

1889 

0.960 

1898 

1.268 

1907 

1.620 

1890 

1.334 

1899 

1.225 

1908 

1.443 

1891 

1.248 

1900 

1.740 

1909 

1.551 

1892 

1.149 

1901 

1 .  203 

1893 

1.109 

1902 

1.400 
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he  net  cost  of  each  grade  of  schools  for  text -books  and  supplies 
)llows : 


Net  Expense 

Cost  per  Pupil 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

>chool 

$1,666.64 

2,069.03 

6,024.98 

1,024.11 

3,960.04 

5.497.43 

2,016.75 

264.39 

822.73 

19.28 

65.80 

47.95 

542.81 

$24,021.94 
21   43 

$3,333 
3.748 

11.198 
1.504 
1.257 
0.924 
0.605 
0.345 

$2,349 
6.496 
9.077 
1.328 
1.128 
0.835 
0.444 
0.582 

$4,136 
4.894 

10.723 
1.127 
1.315 
1.156 
0.584 
0.353 

$3,036 
4.425 
9.679 
1.126 
1.343 
0.981 
0.508 
0.494 

$3,182 

L  High  School 

3.356 

Training  School 

g  School,  Teachers 

.ar  Schools 

0.014 
0.964 
1.258 

Schools 

1.153 

y  Schools 

0.433 

gartens 

0.637 

g  Schools 

>n  Schools 

Teachers 

of  Board 

ineous    Expenses    (not 
jeable  to  any  grade) .  .  . 

ofit  on  sales 

$24,000.51 

$1,551 

$1,443 

$1,620 

$1,476 

$1,434 

GENERAL  STATISTICS 

Population  of  Cambridge. 

.       20.473  1885 

29,112  1895 

47.838  1905 


59,()(i() 
81.643 
97.434 


School  Census 
umber  of  children  in  the  city  five  years  old  or  more,  but  less  than 


r  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen 

r  in  the  public  schools  between  five  and  fifteen. . 
r  in  the  private  schools  between  five  and  fifteen 
r  not  attending  school  between  five  and  fifteen 

r  in  the  city  between  five  and  six 

r  in  the  city  between  seven  and  fourteen 


Bo's 

Girls 

7,S83 

7,944 

6,269 

5.848 

1 ,435 

1,928 

179 

168 

817 

797 

5.^22 

5,(>7n 

Total 

15.827 
12,117 

2.363 
347 

1,014 
11.29S 
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Schools  and  Classrooms. 
December,  1909. 


a  Latin  School    .... 
6English  High  School 
cRindge  Manual  Training  School 
(^Grammar  Schools  . 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Kindergartens 

Evening  Industrial  School 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

Evening  High  School 

Evening  Elementary  Schools 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools 

Whole  number  of  classrooms  for.  Day  Schools . 

Whole  number  of  Evening  Schools 

Whole  number  of  classrooms  for  Evening  Schools 


1 

1 

1 

5 

13 

15 

16 

1 

2 

1 

4 


Classrooms  in  use 


16 

14 

15 

71 

156 

77 

16 

4 

4 

11 

30 

51 

365 

S 

49 


a.  This  school  has  a  library,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  laboratory,  a  lecture  room, 
a  gymnasium,  an  assembly  hall,  and  recitation  rooms. 

b.  This  school  has  an  assembly  hall,  a  lecture  room,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical 
laboratory,  a  drawing  room,  and  recitation  rooms. 

c.  This  school  occupies  three  buildings  and  has  an  assembly  hail,  chemical  and  ph>'sical 
laboratories,  drawing  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  and  rooms  for  various  kinds  of  shopwork. 

d.  Pour  of  these  schools  have  assembly  halls. 

e.  Nine  of  these  have  assembly  halls. 

Number  of  Teachers  in  the  Day  Schools, 

The  directors  of  special  studies  and  the  teachers  of  sewing  are  included  in  the  totals. 
The  unassigned  teachers  are  not  included,  of  whom  in  1905,  1906,  1907,  there    were  four 
i  n  1908.  five,  and  m  1909  nine. 


Rindge 

Latin 

English 

Manual 

Grammar 

Primary 

Kinder- 

December 

School 

High 
School 

Training 
School 

Schools 

Schools 
144 

gartens 

Total 

1905 

24 

24 

22 

191 

32 

447 

1906 

25 

25 

22 

199 

143 

31 

455 

1907 

25 

26 

25 

199 

143 

31 

460 

1908 

23 

t27 

24 

200 

141 

30 

454 

1909 

22 

25 

24 

204 

142 

30 

457 

tTwenty-six  regular  teachers  and  one  consulting  teacher. 

Attkndan'ce  at  all  the  Day  Schools. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

16.381 
16,740 
16,803 
17,135 
17.431 

14.606 
14,907 
14.957 
15.214 
15.465 

13,550 
13,855 
13,878 
14,144 
14,414 

92.8 
92.0 
92.8 
92.0 
93.2 
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Attendance  at  the  Latin  School. 


Year 

Ntunber  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Ntunber 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

564 
577 
544 
547 
546 

531 
530 
489 
506 
500 

506 
508 
471 
487 
480 

95.2 
95.8 
96.3 
96.2 
95.9 

Attendance  at  the  English  High  School. 


Year 

Ntunber  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Ntunber 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Percent 
of  Attendance 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

595 
619 
666 
640 
633 

550 
570 
594 
584 
552 

525 
545 
570 
560 
529 

95.5 
95.8 
95.9 
95.8 
95.7 

Attendance  at  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School. 


Year 

Ntunber  of  Pupils 

Average  Ntunber 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Belonging 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1905 

426 

396 

377 

95.1 

1906 

489 

440 

417 

94.7 

1907 

475 

428 

409 

95.6 

1908 

549 

489 

461 

94.2 

1909 

603 

538 

511 

95.0 

Attendance  at  the  Grammar  Schools. 


Year 

Ntunber  of  Pupils      Average  Number          Average  Daily 
Registered                  Belonging                   Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

7.457                     6,713 
7,412                     6,887 
7,869                     7,192 
7,909                      7.283 
8,191           1           7,o(H) 

6,331 
6,508 
6,783 
6,892 
7,124 

94 . 3 
94.5 
94.3 
94.6 
94.9 
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Attendance  at  the  Primary  Schools. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils     Averase  Niunber 
Registered                  Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Percent 
of  Attendance 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

1 
6.359           '           5,629 
6,682           ,           5,738 
6,324                     5,551 
6,562                     5,653 
6,409                     5,610 

5,173 
5,273 
5,092 
5,171 
5,148 

91.9 
91.9 
91.7 
91.5 
91.7 

Attendance  at  the  Kindergartens. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Percent 
of  Attendance 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

980     - 
961 
925 
928 
1,049 

787 
742 
703 
699 
765 

638 
604 
553 
573 
622 

81.1 
81.3 
78.7 
81.9 
81.3 

Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  op  the  Latin  School. 

Course,  5  years. 


Year 

Boys 

Average  Age 

Girls 

Average  Age 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

61 
67 
64 
88 
60 

14  years  6  months 
14  years  2  months 
14  years  3  months 
14  years  2  months 
14  years  3  months 

92 
85 
85 
71 
74 

14  years  8  months 
14  years  2  months 
14  years  3  months 
14  years  5  months 
14  years  5  months 

Number  of  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  Latin  School. 
Course,  5  years. 


Year 

Boys 

Average  Age                 i       Girls 

Average  Age 

1905 
1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 

40 
27 
22 
27 
18 

18  years  11  months    |       30       1     18  years  7  months 
18  years     6  months           32       i     18  years  8  months 
18  years  11  months    :       35       '     18  years  4  months 
18  years     8  months           35       1     18  years  8  months 
18  years  11  months           25             18  years  9  months 
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Number  OP  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  of  the  English  High 

School. 


Year              Boys 

Average  Age 

Girls 

Average  Age 

1905  10 

1906  17 

um     '        4 

1908  1          4 

1909  0 

14  years  6  months 
14  years  6  months 
13  years  4  months 
13  years  3  months 

209 
233 
254 
256 
204 

14  years     6  months 
14  years  11  months 
14  years   10  months 
14  years  11  months 
14  years     8  months 

! 

Number  of  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  English  High  School. 


Year 

Boys 

Average  Age 

Girls                     Average  Age 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

13 
7 

11 
7 
5 

18  years  10  months 
17  years     7  months 

19  years     1  month 
17  years  10  months 
17  years     9  months 

61             18  years  9  months 
67            18  years  5  months 
108            18  years  7  months 
67            18  years  3  months 
80            18  years  6  months 

Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  of  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School,  with  the  Number  of  Graduates. 


Year 

Admitted 

Average  Age 

Gradtiated 

Average  Age 

1905 

199 

15 

vears 

0  months 

32 

18 

years 

7  months 

1906 

167 

14 

years 

11  months 

45 

18 

years 

9  months 

1907 

203 

15 

years 

0  months 

33 

19 

years 

I)  months 

1908 

205 

15 

years 

0  months 

51 

18 

vears 

8  months 

1909 

208 

14 

years 

9  months 

71 

18 

years 

9  months 

Number  of  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 


'  Grammar 

Primary 
Schools. 
Course, 

Year 

Schools. 
Course, 

Average  Age 

Average  Arc 

6  yeaxB 

3  years 

1905 

1     720 

14  vears  10  months 

1,427 

9  vears  0  months 

1906 

713 

14  years     9  months 

1,609 

9  vears  5  months 

1907 

735 

14  years     9  months 

1,467 

9  vears  5  months 

1908 

753 

14  years     9  months 

1,543 

9  vears  0  months 

im)9 

756 

14  years     9  months 

1,516 

9  years  5  months 
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Length  of  Time  ix  Completing  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Grammar 

Schools. 


Year 


In  4  years 


In  5  years 


In  6  years 


In  7  years  or  more 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

7  per  cent 
6  per  cent 


28  per  cent 
27  per  cent 
27  per  cent 
24  per  cent 
21  per  cent 


53  per  cent 

51  per  cent 
50  per  cent 

52  per  cent 

54  per  cent 


13  per  cent 

16  per  cent 

17  per  cent 
17  per  cent 
19  per  cent 


Length  of  Time  in  Completing  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Primary 

Schools. 


Year 

In  less  than 
3  years 

In  3  years 

In  3  J  years 

In  4  years 

In  4i  years 
or  more 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

3  per  cent 
5  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

5  per  cent 
4  per  cent 

60  per  cent 
58  per  cent 

61  per  cent 
64  per  cent 
61   per  cent 

6  per  cent 
4  per  cent 
3  per  cent 

3  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

21  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
23  per  cent 

22  per  cent 
22  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

9  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
9  per  cent 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Latin  School,  December,  1909. 


Grade 

1         Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Fourteenth 

i          .» 

34 
35 
63 
57 
79 

268 

56 

70 

105 

129 

136 

.113 

Thirteenth 

Twelfth 

Eleventh 

Tenth 

35 

i         57 

I       228 

1 

.141 
.212 
.260 
.274 

Total 

496 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  English  High  School,  December,   1909. 


Grade 

Girls 

Per  cent 

Thirteenth 

Twelfth 

91 

98 

142 

199 

530 

This    school    is    for   girls 
only.     It  became  a  girls' 
school,     September     17, 
1908. 

.173 
.184 

Eleventh 

.268 

Tenth 

.375 

Total 
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UMBER  OF  Pupils  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  December,  1909. 


Grade 

Boys 

Per  cent 

lirteenth 

80 
141 
163 
183 

567 

This  school  is  for  boys 
only.     It  became  a  part 
of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, January   1,  18i)lK 

141 

velfth 

249 

leventh 

287 

;nth 

.323 

Total 

Number  op  Pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  December,   1909. 


Grade 


Boys 


Girk 


Total 


Per  cent 


inth.  . 
ghth. 


venth . 
xth .  .  . 


fth 

)urth .  . . . 
Total . 


359 

395 

754 

.097 

53 

53 

106 

.014 

471 

460 

931 

.120 

80 

103 

183 

.024 

577 

561 

1,138 

.147 

636 

1        596 

1,232 

.159 

112 

113 

225 

.  029 

755 

1        651 

1.406 

.182 

162 

'        157 

319 

.041 

768 

681 

1,449 

.187 

3,973 


3,770 


7.743 


Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Pri.mary  Schools,  Dkck.mbkr,   1909 

Girls 


Grade 


lird.  . 
cond . 
rst .  .  . 


Total . 


Bo>-s 


905 

962 

1.213 

3,080 


83(> 

828 

1,019 

2.683 


Total 


Per  ct-nt 


1.741  .302 

1.790  .311 

2.232  .387 


iy.i 


()3 


Number  of  Pupils  and  Tkachers  in  the  Kindergartens 

Total 


Number  of 
Teachers 
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Summary 
December,  1909. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Latin  School 496 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  English  High  School 530 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School       .  567 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools 7,743 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools 5.763 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Kindergartens 796 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  December,  1909                .  15.895 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  December,  1908  16.019 

Decrease  of  pupils,  1909 124 

Increase  of  pupils,  1908 439 

Increase  of  pupils,  1907 105 

Increase  of  pupils,  1906 Ill 

Increase  of  pupils,  1905 289 

Increase  of  pupils,  1904 140 

Increase  of  pupils,  1903 188 

Increase  of  pupils,  1902 253 

Increase  of  pupils,  1901 62 

Increase  of  pupils,  1900 :        .        .        .        .  332 

Increase  of  pupils,  1899 314 


REMARKS  ON  THE  STATISTICS 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  day  schools  during  the 
school  year  ending  at  noon,  June  25,  1909,  was  17,431.  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  296;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
15,465,  an  increase  of  251,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
14,414,  an  increase  of  270.  In  the  percent  of  attendance  there  was 
an  increase  of  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  The  number  of  pupils 
belonging  to  the  day  schools  in  December,  1908,  was  16,019:  in 
December,  1909,  15,894,  a  decrease  of  124. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  the  day  schools  for  the  financial  year 
from  April  1,  1909,  to  April  1,  1910,  which  includes  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  superintendent,  super\^isor,  agent,  secretary,  clerks  and 
truant  officers,  was  $389,919.31.  The  total  cost  of  the  day  schools, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  definition  of  the  support  of 
public  schools,  includes  the  cost  of  instruction,  text-books  and  supplies, 
incidental  expenses,  care  of  truants,  care  of  schoolhouses.  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  light,  and  the  transportation  of  pupils,  was  $489,712.68. 

The  registration  in  all  the  evening  schools  for  the  school  year  from 
October  11,  1909  to  March  23,  1910,  was  2,716  and  the  average  at- 
tendance was  1,090.  The  total  cost  of  these  schools  which  includes 
the  cost  of  instruction,  the  cost  of  text -books  and  supplies,  and  the 
care  of  schoolhouses,  including  fuel  and  light,  was  $14,929.85. 
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Number  of  Pupils  Registered  in  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  with 
THE  Average  Attendance. 


1906.1907 


1907.1908 


1908-1909 


19O9-19I0 


Number  registered. . 
Average  attendance. 


193 
84 


142 

77 


157 
74 


159 
79 


Number  of  Pupils  Registered  in  the  Evening  Industrial  School,  with 
the  Average  Attendance. 


1906-1907 


1907.19(8 


1908.1909 


1909.1910 


Number  registered. . 
Average  attendance. 


92 
51 


93 
57 


98 
56 


111 
59 


Number   of  Pupils  Registered  in  the  Evening  High  and  Elementary 
Schools,  with  the  Average  Attendance. 


1906-1907 


1907.1908 


1908-1909 


1909-1910 


Number  registered. . 
Average  attendance. 


2,367 
962 


2,742 
1,123 


2,525 

1.047 


2,446 
952 


Nr.MBER  of  Pupils  in  the  Private  Schools  in  Cambridge,  including  those 
IN  the  Parochial  Schools. 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

4,047 

4,100 

4,068 

4,227 

4,014 

4,128 

Number  of  Age  and  Schoc 

)LiNG  Certificates  Issue 

D. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907                     1908 

1909 

578 
♦859 

!         666 
;       ^749 

851 
♦1,137 

868                  636 
♦857                *538 

913 

*556 

*  Isstied  to  minorB  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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TABULAR  VIEW 
Teachers  in  Service  April  1,   1910. 


Where  Graduated 

I 

Schools  and  Teachers 

Grade 

Highest  Institution 
(Also  other  Courses) 

A 

English  High  School  ' 

Leslie  L.  Cleveland 

Head  Master 

Williams  College,  A.B. 

I^ 

Chester  M.  Bliss 

Amherst  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

1^1 

George  H.  Cain 

(Attended  King's  College  ) 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  A.M. 

5? 

Joseph  A.  Coolidge 
S.  Myrta  Abbott 

Ma 

Xormal  School  and  Boston  School 

of  Domestic  Science 

Sei 

Ethel  E.  Carr 

RadcliflFe  College.  A.B. 

Se, 

Jennie  M.  Cilley 

Maine     Xormal    School.     Boston 

Sloyd  Training  School 

Sei 

Caroline  Close 

Cambridge  Training  School. 

(Special  Courses ) 

Xo 

Bertha  L.  Cogswell 
Gertrude  H.  Crook 

Boston  University,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Jai 

Boston    Univ.,   A.B.      Radcliffe, 

A.M. 

Sei 

Mary  L.  Cunningham 

Salem  Xormal  School.      (Courses 

at  Radcliflfe ) 

Se, 

Grace  L.  Deering 

Maine  Seminary.      (Courses 

abroad  and  at  Radcliffe  ) 

Fel 

Grace  E.  Dennett 

Radcliffe,  A.M.,  Simmons,  S.B. 

Sei 

Esther  S.  Dodge 
Elizabeth  L.  Huling 

Boston  Universitv,  A.B. 

Oc 

RadcHffe  College.' A.B..  A.M. 

Sei 

Ellen  P.  Huling 

RadcHffe  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Sei 

Maud  A.  Lawson 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

1^^ 

Henrietta  E.  Mclntire 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Sei 

Mary  Moulton 

(Attended  Wellesley  Coll.  2  yrs.  ) 

Sei 

Caroline  A.  Sawyer 

Bo.ston  Univ.,  A.B.  and  Rad- 

cliffe, A.M. 

Sei 

Florence  W.  Smith 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Sei 

Martha  R.  Smith 

Boston  Xormal  School 

Jai 

Delia  M.  ^tickney 

Institute  of  Technology,  S.B. 

Sei 

Annie  F.  Stratton 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Sei 

Mabel  D.  Watson 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Sei 

Bessie  W.  Howard* 

Physical  Trg. 

Xormal  School  of  Gymnastics 

if; 

Martha  L.  Babbitt 

Secretary 

Cambridge  Training  School 

Latin  School 

Leslie  L.  Cleveland 

Head  Master 

Williams  College,  A.B. 

Jat 

Cecil  T.  Derry 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  A.  M. 
Amherst  College,  A.B. 

Oc 

Herbert  H.  Palmer 

Sei 

John  I.  Phinnev 

Yale  University,  A.B. 

De 

Alfred  R.  Wightman 

Brown  Univ.,  A.M.  and  Harvard 

Univ.,  Ph.D. 

De. 

Helen  M.  Albee 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B..  A.M. 

^f 

Alice  C.  Baldwin 

Wellesley  College,  A.B. 

Sep 

Margaret  S.  Bradbury 

Radcliffe  College.  A.B. 

Jar 

Isabel  S.  Burton 

(Private     schools     and     studied 

abroad ) 

Sep 

Alice  D.  Chamberlain 

Radcliffe  College.  A.B. 

Sep 

Can^line  Drew 

(Private     schools     and     studied 

abroad ) 

Oct 

Elizabeth  J.  Fardy 

Boston  University,  A.B. 

Oct 

♦  Teaches  in  Latin  School  abo. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Schools  and  Teachers 


Latin  School — Continued 

Elizabeth  B.  Flanders 

Florence  H.  French 
Margaret  J.  Griffith 
Rose  S.  Hardwick 
Marv  C.  Hardy 
Mali'el  E.  Harris 
Henrietta  L.  Kilx)atrick 
Louisa  P.  Parker 

Ethel  V.  Sampson 
Jennie  S.  Spring 
Annie  S.  Dodge 

Rindge  Manual  Training 
School 
John  W.  Wood,  Jr. 
Myra  L  Ellis 

Helen  W.  Metcalf 
Anna  R.  Ward 
Florence  Waugh 
Francis  L.  Bain 

Otis  H.  Bramhall 
Rol>ert  W^  Broderick 
Win  bum  S.  Cannell 
Tames  F.  Conlin 
1ose|>h  B.  DaWson 
Harrison  G.  Fav 
Evan  W.  Griffiths 
John  C.  Hall 
Edward  R.  Markham 

Lester  E.  Markham 

Tames  E.  MacWhinnie 
Jc>sei)h  M.  Norton 
Walter  B.  Pope 
Charles  H.  Richert 
Frederic  H.  Sawyer 
James  G.  Telfer 
Albert  L.  Ware 

Howard  A.  Wiggin 
Marion  L.  Pike 

A^assiz  School 

Mana  L.  Baldwin 

Agnes  L.  Tracy 
Catherine  G.  Kellev 


Where  Graduated 

Date  of 

Grade 

Highest  Institution 

Appoint - 

(Also  other  Courses) 

1       ment 

Framingham  Normal  School. 

i 

(Courses  at  Radcliffe ) 

iSept.  1905 

Radcliffe  College.  A.B. 

•Nov.  1909 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Sept.  1903 

Smith  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

lOct.    1895 

Smith  College,  A.B. 

iDec.    1891 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

ISept.  1897 

Roval  Univ'crsitv,  A.B. 

Sept.  1909 

Westfield  Normal  School. 

(Courses  at  Radcliffe ) 

!Mar.   1881 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

ISept.  1899 

Smith  College,  A.B. 

Mar.   1886 

Secretary 

Cambridge  Latin  School 

Dec.    1892 

Head  Master 


Secretary 


Prin.  VII. 


Harvard  University.  S.B.  Jan.    1899 

Cambridge  Training  School. 

(Berlin  University) 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  A.B. 
Indiana  State  University 
Radcliffe  College.  A.B. 
Rindge  M.  T.   School.      (Courses 

in  Engineering) 
Harvard  University.  A.B. 
Boston  Normal  Art  School 
Tufts  C  ollege,  A.B. 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Maiden  High  School 
Harvard  University.  A.B.,  A.M. 
Harvard  University,  A.B. 
Boston  University,  S.B. 
Wesleyan  Academy.         (Courses 

in  Mech.  Engineering) 
Chicopee  High  School.     (Courses' 

in  Mech.  Engineering) 
Harvard  University,  A.B.  i 

Dartmouth  College.  A.B.  | 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Boston  Nonnal  Art  School 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  A.M.   ; 
Common  Schools 
Cambridge    High    School.       (Mc 

chanical  Courses.  ) 
Bates  College.  A.B. 
Cambridge  Latin  School 


Feb. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Nov. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1878 
1898 
1909 
1907 

1901 
1908 
1907 
1908 
1905 
1909 
1909 
1903 
1908 


Sept.  1903 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

June 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1908 
1901 
1899 
1909 
1905 
1908 
1889 

1888 
1908 
1909 


I 


VII. 
VI. 


'Ciimbridge  High  School.   (Courses, 

at  Harvard)*  Sept.  1882 

'Cambridge  School   High.      (Rad- 
I  cliffe.  3  vrs.  )  Oct.    1904 

[Boston  Universitv,  A.B.  Sept.  1908 

I  '  I 


*  Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Schools  and  Teachers 


Grade 


Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 
(Also  other  Courses) 


Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment 


Agassiz  School — Continued 


Helen  G.  Linehan 
Frances  W.  Dawson 

V. 
IV. 

Abby  S.  Taylor 

III. 

Mary  A.  Parsons 

III.-II. 

Grace  C.  Stedman 

I. 

Boardman  School 

Elizabeth  J.  Karcher 

Prin. 

Blanche  M.  Gould 

III. 

Malvina  M.  Joslin 
Lucy  A.  Roper 
Lillian  M.  Cuddy 
Mabel  E.  Blake 
Pauline  R.  Conant 
Ellen  T.  Carroll 

II. 

II. 

II. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

Gushing  School 
Maude  A.  Deehan 

Prin.  II. 

Sarah  C.  McManama 

I. 

EUis  School 
Edward  O.  Grover 

Master 

Xellie  A.  Hutchins 
Caroline  L.  Blake 
Adelaide  G.  Bunker 
Ernest  Libby 

IX. 
IX. 

Special 
VlII. 

Charlotte  L.  Griswold 
Louise  H.  Griswold 
Edith  T.  Bates 
Emma  A.  Faulkner 

VIII. 
VIII. 
VII. 
VII. 

^  osephine  C.  Wyman 
'^lora  C.  Ingraham 
Mary  A.  Stephenson 
Sarah  W.  Mendell 

VII. 
VI. 
VI.-V 
V. 

Ellen  J.  Hunt 

IV. 

Felton  School 

C.  Florence  Smith 

Prin.  Ill 

Marcia  R.  Bowman 
Carrie  H.  Smith 
Eleanor  M.  Stevens 

II. 

II.-I. 

I. 

Trinity  Coll.  Washington,  A.B. 
Bradford    Academy.       (Special 

Courses) 
Cambridge  High  School.  (Course 

at  Harvard) 
Private  High  School.   (Attended 

Wellesley  College  )*> 
Cambridge  High.    Normal  Kind. 


Cambridge  High  School.  (Special 


Colby 


Courses  )* 


y  Academy.  N.  H.    (Boston 
University,  2 J  yrs.  )** 
Northfield,  Vt..  High  School 
Salem  Normal  School® 
Salem  Normal  School** 
North  Andover  High  School 
Kindergarten  Normal  School** 
Kindergarten  Normal  School** 


Portland,  Me.,  Normal  School. 

(Special  Courses. ) 
Bridge  water  Normal  School® 


Sept.  nm 

Sept.  19U2t 

Dec.  1854t 

Mar.  1891 
May  18% 

May  1881 

Oct.  1004 
Mav  1891 
Sept.  1907 
Dec.  1904 
Jan.  1892 
Sept.  1909 
Sept.  lixrr 


Dec.  1893 
Sept.  1907 


Adelphian  Academy.       Phillips 

Academy.    (ODurse  at  Har 

vard) 
Cambridge  Hi^h  School* 
Wheaton  Semmary 
Bridge  water  Normal  School 
Bridge  water  Normal.  (Attended 

Chicago  University  ) 
New  Britain  Normal  School 
Terryville  High  School 
Framingham  Normal  School 
(Attended  Keene,   N.H..   High 

School) 
Farmington,  Me..  Normal  School 
Providence  Normal  School 
Bridgewater  Normal  School 
Tabor  Academy.         (Attended 

Quincy  Training  School ) 
Salem  Normal  School 


Boston  Normal  School.     (Har- 
vard Summer  School  )** 
Framingham  Normal  School** 
Cambridge  High  School* 
Bangor.  Me.,  Normal  School** 


Jan. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Nov. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Sept. 

Feb. 
June 


1879 
1874 
1894 
1902 

1906 
1894 
1893 
1909 

1887 
1903 
1888 
1898 

1901 
1S83 


Jan.  1888 
Sept.  1895 
Jan.  1875 
Oct.    IIKC 


♦Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 
**Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School. 
ITaught  previous  to  this  and  resigned. 
fWas  out  of  school  from  1901  to  1905. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


>ls  and  Teachers 

Grade 

•School 

Colesworthy 

Master 

robum 

IX. 

.  Higgins 

^lewelling 

Senter 

)ole 

Wentworth 

)oran 

Vf.  Webster 

Special 

vlii. 

VII. 

VII-VI. 

VI. 

V. 

V. 

Hall 
liapin 

IV. 
IV. 

Perkins 
Vi.  Baker 
escott 
lylor 
Sauthier 
cNulty 

III. 

III. 

II. 

II. 

I. 

I. 

School 

lady 

Prin.  I. 

r.  Sullivan 
F.  Sanderson 
Billings 

III. 

II. 

I. 

tiool 

lulloney 

Prin. 

Doran 

III. 

R.  Peters 

III. 

.eardon 
>onovan 

III. 
II. 

icHugh 
Callahan 
L.  Dinneen 
Geary 
egarty 

II. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

L.  McElroy 

Ungraded 

School 

.  MacGregor 

Master 

3.  Wellington 

IX. 

Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 
(Also  other  Courses) 


Sept.  1903 


Bowdoin  College,  A.B.,  and  Har- 
vard College,  A.B. 

Lowell  High  School.    (Attended 
Private  Seminary ) 

Cambridge  High  School 

Salem  Xormal  School® 

Med  way  High  School® 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B.° 

Salem  Xormal  School® 

Salem  Xormal  School® 

N.    H.   Training   School.       (At 
tended  Normal  School) 

Cambridge  High  School® 

(Attended    Indiana    Normal 
School ) 

Salem  Normal  School 

RadcliflFe  College.  A.B.® 

Cambridge  English  High  School* 

Cambridge  High  School® 

Salem  Xormal  School® 

Robinson  Seminary® 


Normal  School  and  School  of  Ex- 
pression. (Special  Courses )   Sept.  1880 
Salem  Normal  School®  I  Dec.    1902 

Salem  Xormal  .School®  Nov.  1900 

Cushing  Academy.       (Attended | 

Quincy  Training  School )      May    1893 


Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment 


Sept. 

1901 

Sept. 

1893J 

Oct. 

1904 

Sept. 

1898 

Sept. 

1006 

Oct. 

1902 

Nov. 

1893 

Apr. 

1905 

May 

1897J 

Oct. 

1904 

Sept. 

1904 

Sept. 

1905 

Oct. 

1898 

May 

1886 

Dec. 

1907 

Nov. 

1905 

Cambridge  Training  School.        I 

•(Special  Courses)  Sept. 

Salem  Normal  School.     (Special. 

Courses)®  jSept. 

Newton  High  School.      (Special i 

Courses )®  Oct. 

Salem  Xormal  School®  .Sept. 

Cambridge  English  High  School.! 

(Salem  Normal,  2  yrs.  )®       Dec. 
Salem  Xormal  School®  iOct. 

Salem  Xormal  School  'Sept. 

Salem  Xormal  School®  |Dec. 

Salem  Xormal  School®  Jan. 

Cobum  Classical  Institute,  Me. 

(Special  Courses  )  'Sept. 

Salem  Xormal  School  May 


1878 

1895 

1892 
1900 

1905 
1894 
1883 
1908 
1909 

1896 
1888 


Richmond,   Me.,   High     School. 
(At'nded  Hvannis  Xormal ) 
Wa viand  High  School 


Sept.  1906 
Sept.  1868 


nded  the  Wellington  Training  School. 
jht  previous  to  this  and  resigned. 
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Schools  and  Teachers 


Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 
(Also  other  Cotirses) 


Date  of 

Appoint- 
ment 


Harvard  School— Cont'd 

Estelle  J.  French 

Hortense  O.  Young 
Annie  M.  Street 

Gertrude  P.  McCusker 
Honora  F.  O'Brien 

Addie  L.  Bartlett 

Waitie  M.  Xash 


Lucy  E.  Sullivan 
Frances  Fabyan 
Laura  L.  Parmenter 

M.  Blanche  Craig 

Margaret  M.  Feams 
Annie  B.  Lowell 
Carolyn  E.  MacDpnald 
Louise  C.  Patterson 

Elizabeth  L.  Setchell 

Hoiu'hton  School 


IX. 

Special 

VIII. 
VIII. 

VII. 

VII. 


VII. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

V. 
V. 
IV. 
IV. 


IV. 


John  W.  Freese 
Blanche  E.  Tow^nsend 

Master 

IX. 

Alice  P.  Fay 

Special 
VIII. 

Winifred  L.  Kinsley 

Mary  L.  Ells 

VIII.-VII 

Margaret  J.  Penney 

VII. 

Katharine  F.  Callahan 

VI. 

Hat  tie  Shepherd 

VI. 

Katharine  M.  Greene 

V. 

R.  Emily  Penney 

V. 

Grace  S.  Beckwith 

IV. 

Gertrude  A.  Kenney 

IV. 

Anna  G.  Scannell 

IV. 

Mary  G.  Snow 

III. 

Margaret  L.  Cosgrove 

II.-I 

Catherine  M.  Doran 

II.-I 

Kelley  School 

H.  Warren  Foss 

Master 

Catharine  A.  McLean 

IX. 

Ellen  A.  Kidder 

Special 

Ethel  I.  Murch 

VIII. 

Emma  J.  Houlahan 

VII. 

Cambridge  High  School. 

(Courses  at  Harvard)*         Sept.  1872 

Fall  River  High  School  Sept.  1883 

Westfield  Normal.       (Attended 

Summer  Institute  )  Sept.  1889 

Salem  Normal  SchooP  Sept.  1907 

Gloucester  High  School.    (At- 
tended Boston  Normal )        Sept.  1909 

Castine,  Me.,  Normal  School. 

(Special  Courses  atHarvard)  Sept.  1890 

Bates  College,  Me.  (Special 
Courses  at  Tufts  and  Rad- 
cliffe)  Dec.    H»02 

Framingham  Normal  School         Nov.  1909 

Cambridge  High  School*  Jan.    1878 

Cambridge  Latin  School.  (At- 
tended Summer  Normal  )*>    Sept.  1898 

Cambridge  Latin  School.    (Rad- 

cliffe,  2  yrs. )°  Sept.  1905' 

Salem  Normal  School**  Mar.  1897 

Portland,  Me.,  Normal  SchooL    lApr.   1898 

Salem  Normal  SchooP  |jan.    1909  , 

Northampton  High  School.        i 

(College  work  at  Harvard  )  I  Dec.   1892 

Salem  Normal  School  Sept.  1888t 


Tufts  College,  A.B.  Oct. 

Salem  Normal  School  Sept. 
(Attended  Wellesley  College )°     Sept. 

Boston  Normal  School®  Sept. 
Hanover  Academy.      School  of j 

Science.  Boston  Oct. 

Cambridge  High  School*  'Apr. 

Salem  Normal  School**  iNov. 

Cambridge  High  School*  !Sept. 

Salem  Normal  School**  Sept. 

Salem  Normal  School  June 

Westfield  Normal  School**  Sept. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School**  Dec. 

Salem  Normal  School  Sept. 

Salem  Normal  School**  Sept. 

Boston  Normal  School**  Sept. 

Salem  Normal  School**  Sept. 


1883 
1900 
1888 
1888t 


Colby  College,  Me.,  A.B. 

Salem  Normal  School** 

(Teachers'  Courses  and  Sum- 
mer Courses  )** 

Cambridge  English  High  School. 
(Summer  School )** 

Salem  Normal  School** 


1882 

1903 

1882 

1904 

1893 

19041 

1906 

1905 

1905 

1909 

1904 


Sept.  1904 
Oct.    1899 

Oct.    1890 

Oct.    1899 
Sept.  1903 


♦  Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 
**  Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School. 

/Taught  previous  to  this  and  resigned. 
Resigned  for  one  year  and  was  reappointed. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 

Where  Graduated 

Date  of 

Schools  and  Teachers 

Grade 

Highest  Institution 

Appoint- 

(Also other  Courses) 

ment 

ley  School — Continued 
r  D.  Paul 

VII.-VI. 

Boston  University,  A.B.° 
Salem  Normal  SchooP 

Oct.    1899 

\i.  Horgan 

VI. 

Sept.  1908 

L.  Power 

V. 

Salem  Normal  SchooP 

Oct.    1899 

5  M.  Button 

V. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School® 

Oct.    1899 

L.  Feeny 

ret  B.  McCuUough 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1907 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1908 

V,  Connelly 

III. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1908 

E.  Regan 

III. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Oct.    1899 

M.  Ford 

II. 

Truro,  N.S„  Normal  School 

Oct.    1904 

E.  Moran 

II. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Oct.    1904 

W.  C.  Fuller 

II.-I. 

(Vermont  Academy,  2  yrs.   Hy- 
annis  Normal,  2  summers ) 

Sept.  1909 

L.  Cook 

I. 

Framingham  Normal  School 

Apr.    1905 

r.  Oakes 

I. 

Warren  High  School.   (Martha's 
Vineyard   Summer  School, 

5  yrs.) 

Oct.    1898 

teU  School 

es  E.  Whoriskey 

Prin.  II. 

Cambridge  Training  School 
Boston  Normal  School 

Apr.    1881 

V.  ColHer 

III. 

Sept.  1888 

»eth  B.  Gahm 

I. 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Sept.  1882 

E.  Whoriskey 

I. 

Kindergarten  Training  School® 

Sept.  1895 

^eU  School 

ia  A.  Minard 

Prin.  III.-ll. 

Truro,  N.  S.,  Normal  School 

Oct.    1893 

3.  Poole 

V.-IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Feb.    1906 

J.  McElroy 

I. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Dec.    1891 

riU  School 

;  M.  Harris 

Prin. 

Cambridge  High  School.     (Spe- 

cial Courses)* 

Jan.    1876 

Vf.  Davis 

III. 

Baltimore  High  School.    (Mary- 

land Normal.  1  year)® 

May    1900 

.rine  Pendergast 

III. 

Warren  High  School® 

Sep't.  1909 

;tte  E.  de  Rochemont 

II. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Normal 

School 

Sept.  1894 

F.  Walker 

II. 

Kennebunk,  Me.,  High  School.    I 

(Attended  Com.  College)      Sept.  18in> 

1  B.  Magwire 
ide  S.  Thayer 

I. 

Framingham  Normal  School®       June  1894 
Salem  Normal  School®                   ISept.  1903 

I. 

se  School 

A.  Townsend 

Prin. 

Farmington,  Me.,  Normal  School  Apr.    18S2 

E.  Towle 

IX. 

Westfield  Normal  School               Feb.    1874 

la  E.  Curtis 

IX.-VIII. 

Plymouth,  N.H.,  Normal  School  Dec.    1907 

Holmes 

special 
Vlll. 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School        Sept.  1895 

E.  Murray 

Cambridge  Latin  School.    (Rad- 

cliffe.  1  year)®                           Sept.  1908 

A.  O'Connell 

VII. 

Bridgewater 'Normal  School®        Sept.  1900 

ce  E.  Hunter 

VII.-Vl. 

Castleton,Vt..  Nonnal  School       Feb.    1900 

eth  H.  Richards 

VI. 

Robinson  Seminary,  N.  H.®          Tan.    1899 
Everett  High  School                       Sept.  1893 

4.  Soul^ 

VI.-V. 

I  J.  Waldron 

V. 

Susquehanna     Collegiate     Insti- 

tute 

Sept.  1904 

Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 
Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School, 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Schools  and  Teachers 


Morse  School — Continued 

Alice  E.  May 
Man'  E.  Warren 
EazuijvLh  I    Baldwin 
Edith  M.  Carman 
Christina  R.  Denyven 
Helen  Montague 

Constance  E.  Yeames 
Grace  E.  Lally 

Otis  School 

Ellen  X.  Leigh  ton 
Gertrude  H.  Glavin 
Luella  M.  Marsh 

iulia  S.  LeTATs 
largarel  L.  Sullivan 
Frances  Allen 
Josephine  M.  Doheriy 
Anna  N.  Sullivan 

Parker  School 
Mar>'  A.  Knowles 

Mattie  S.  Cutting 

Harriet  R.  Harrington 

Irene  FitzGerald 
Agnes  Marchant 

Rose  M.  O'Toole 


Peabody  School 
H.  Herbert  Richardson 
Charlotte  A.  Ewell 
Katherinc  L.  Can- 
Anna  F.  Bellows 
Alice  M.  Tufts 
Isadore  M.  Thompson 
Susan  C.  Allison 


Bemicc  E.  Bartk-tt 
Madek'ine  Wood 
Tina  M.  King 
Blanche  C.  Trcfelhen 

Anna  II.  Welsh 

Susan  E.  Wveth 


Grade 


IV. 
IV. 
HI. 

in. 

II. 
II. 

I. 
1. 


Prin. 

III. 

III. 

II. 

II. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Prin.  III. 

II. 

II. 

II. 
I. 


Master 

IX. 

IX. 

Special  VIII. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VIl.-VI. 


VI. 
V. 
IV. 
IV. 

III. 

II. 


^Also  other  CoEirscflJ 


Bridge  water  Normal  School 
Lawrence  AcadetBV,  Groton 
Bosttm  Normal  School" 
Salem  Normal  SchooP 
Bridge  water  Normal  School  ° 
Cambridge  High  School.     (Wei 

lesley,  2  yrs.  )® 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Boston  Normal  School® 


Cambridge  Hieh  School 
Bridgewater  Normal  School 
Cambridge  High  School* 
Framingham  Normal  School® 

Cambridgi  High  School* 
Cambridge'  High  School* 
Boston  Normal  School® 


Howe    High    School,    Billerica 

(Special  Courses  ) 
(Attended    Worcester    Normal 

School) 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy.     (Spe- 

S^lleTTl  Xftrmal  School^ 

Mt.  Holyuke  Seminary.  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School.  (Spe- 
cial Coursers)® 

Fitchbuf^  Normal  School.  (Post- 
]Ljraduate  Course,  2  yrs.  ) 


Tufts  College.  A.B. 
Cambridge  Hieh  School 
Postdam,  N.  Y.„  Normal  School 
Lancaster  Academy 
Salem  \Mnnal  School 
'Maine  Weal e van  Semiisary® 
.Cambridge  High  School.       (At- 
I         tended  the  Boston  Normal 
I         School )® 

I  Emerson  School  of  Oratory® 
'Radcliflfe  College,  A.  B. 
I  Bridge  water  Normal  School® 
.Vonnal  Dept.  Robinson  Semin- 

arv® 
(Attended  Wellesley  College  2 
vrs.  )®  j 

C'ainf) ridge  High  School  ' 


Dale  of 
Appoint- 
ment 


Oct.  1893 

Jan.  1902 

Jan.  1886 

Dec.  19(H 

Jan.  1888 

Sept.  1900 

Jan.  1906 

Jan.  1909 


Apr.  1880: 
Nov.  1*W9 
Feb.  1884 
Nov.  1909 
Oct.  1893 
Jan.  1873 
Sept.  1877 
Mar,  1901 


Sept.  1897 

Oct.    1898 

Sept.  1897 
Sept.  1909 

Oct.    1894 
Jan.    1910 


Sept.  1904 
Mar.  1868 
Nov.  1901 
Sept.  1^89 
Sept.  1896 
Sept.  1904 


Sept.  1889 
Sept.  1907 
Sept.  1907 
Sept.  1908 

Mar.  1895t 

Sept.  1901 
Mar.  1869 


*.\Uinded  the  CambridRc  Training  School. 

<*.Att(>n(lefl  the  Wellington  Training  School. 
ITauffht  jia-nous  to  this  and  resignc<i. 
fJiesignod  (or  one  year  and  was  reavVoinleA. 
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Where  Graduated 

Date  of 

Schools  a.id  Teachers 

'             Grade 

Highest  Institution 

Appoint- 

1 

(Also  other  Courses) 

ment 

»ody  School— Continued 

Trefethen 

II. 

Normal    Dept.    Robinson    Sem- 

inary® 

Apr.    1899 

A.  Goodere 

I. 

Fitchburg  Normal  School 

Jan.    1910 

nam  School 

rick  B.  1  hompson 

Master 

Bridge  water  Normal  School 

Nov.  1894 

e  M.  Mixer 

IIX. 

Bridge  water  Normal  School 

Sept.  UK)5 

S.  Faddack 

IIX.-VIIL 

Nantucket  High  School 

Sept.  1880 

Clark 

Special 
iV^II. 

Cincinnati  Normal  School 

Nov.  1901 

M.  Grieves 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Oct.    1882 

iret  F.  O'Keefe 

'VIII.-Vll. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1900 

;  E.  White 

VII. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Jan.    1906 
Dec.    1907 

M.  R.  Sturtevant 

|VII. 

Wellesle^'  College.  A.B.° 
Salem  Normal  School® 

A.  Kerrigan 

VI. 

Oct.    1904 

L.  P.  Collins 

:V1. 

(Attended  Plymouth,  N.  H., 

Normal  &hool ) 

Sept.  1893 

E.  McKearin 

VI. 

Wellesley  College,  A.B. 

Sept.  1907 

la  Chisholm 

VI-V. 

Gloucester  Training  School 

Sept.  1906 

e  F.  Wilson 

V. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Mav    1900 

A.  Carmichael 

V.-IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Feb.    1889 

A.  Trelegan 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Dec.    1891 

|H.  Cooler 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1908 

d  School 

iret  T.  Burke 

Prin.  11. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

May    1886 

)eth  G.  Nelligan 

111. 

(Attended  Salem  Normal 

School )® 

Dec.    1899 

W.  Ruggli 

ll.-I. 

Bridgewater     Normal      School. 

(Special  College  Courses  )° 

Sept.  1900 

A.  Robinson 

I 

High  School.     (Special  Courses ) 

Apr.    1886 

erside  School 

)eth  A.  Tower 

Prin.  III. 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Dec.    1870 

A.  Burke 

II. 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Sept.  1885 

da  M.  Alger 

I. 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Mav    1880 

?  A.  Thayer 

I. 

Boston  Normal  School® 

Sept.  189()J 

»erts  School 

^rtimer  MacVicar 

Master 

Acadia  (  ollege.  N.  S.,  A.M. 

Sept.  1900 

V.  Bailey 

ne  M.  Williams 

IX. 

Caledonia  Academy 

May    1884 

VIII. 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Sept.  1880 

ide  A.  White 

VIII. -VII. 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Sept.  1906 

r  S.  Town  send 

VII. 

Brown  University.  Ph.B. 

Nov.   1909 

.  Smith 

VII. 

(Attended  Private  High  School ) 

Jan.    187o 

M.  Adams 

VI. 

Maine  Normal  School 

Sept.  18SS 

n  B.  Kenney 

VI. 

Maine  Normal  School 

Nov.   1SS6 

1.  Litchfield 

VI.                      1 

Boston  Xoniial  School® 

Mav    1891 

A.  Murray 

V.                        1 

Trenton,  X.  J.,  Nonnal  School 

Sept.  190() 

M.  Brigham 

V. 

Winchcndon'High  School 

Apr.    1SS1> 

E.  Quirk 

V 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Dec.    1909 

P.  Blair 

IV. 

(Attended  Park  C\)nege  ) 

Sept.  1882 

>eth  M.  Breslin 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Mar.    1902 

E.  Magum 

IV                    1 

Framingluim  Nonnal  School® 

Sept.  1907 

*  Attended  the  CambridRe  Training  School. 
'  Attended  the  Wellington  Traininj?  Sch«x)l. 
:  Taught  previous  to  tnis  and  rLsigntd. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


Where  Graduated 

Date  of 

Schools  and  Teachers 

Grade 

Highest  Institution 

Appoint- 

(Also other  Courses) 

ment 

Roberts  School — Continued 

Marjorie  H.  Lenox 

III. 

Salem  Normal  School 

Sept.  1906 

Lucy  S.  Carter 

III. 

Lowell  Normal  School 

Apr.   1910 

Russell  School 

Arthur  C.  Wads  worth 

Master 

Harvard  Univ.,  B.S.     Wooster, 

Ohio.  Univ..  A.M..  Ph.D. 

Sept.  1897 

Mary  S.  Bingham 

IX. 

Salem  Normal  School.     (Special 

work  at  Radclifife ) 

Sept.  1904 

Louise  I.  MacWhinnie 

IX.-VIII. 

Cambridge  Latin  School.     (Spe- 
cial work  at  Radcliffe  and 

Boston  Univ. )° 

Sept.  1903 

Fannie  P.  Browning 

VIII. 

Fitchburg  High  School 
Bridge  water  Normal  School 

Sept.  1880 

Helen  M.  Westgate 

VII. 

Nov.  1909 

Ida  J.  Mahonev 
Faith  Foxcroft 

VII. 

Framingham  Normal  School** 

Apr.   1903 

VI. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College.  B.A.*> 

Nov.  1905 

Adelaide  D.  Billings 

V. 

Bridge  water  Normal  School 

Sept.  19071 

H.  Maud  Maclean 

V. 

University  of  N.  B.,  B.A.*» 

Mar.  1896 

Josephine  F.  Rowe 
Mary  E.  Sullivan 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Mar.  1909 

III. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Feb.   1909 

Came  J.  Allison 

I. 

Cambridge  High  School.      (Pri- 

vate School )® 

Sept.  1896 

Shepard  School 

Evelyn  J.  Locke 

Prin. 

High  School.    (Attended  Boston 

Training  School ) 

Jan.    1880 

Alice  M.  Gage 

VII. 

High    School.        (Mt.    Holyoke 

College.  2  yrs. ) 

Mar.  1899 

Mary  F.  Calnane 

VI. 

Salem  Normal  School 

Dec.   1896 

Florence  M.  Dudley 

VI. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Dec.   1897 

Dora  Leadbetter 

V. 

Framingham     Normal     School. 

(Courses  at  Harvard ) 

Sept.  1906 

Theresa  H.  Mahoney 

V. 

Framingham  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1898 

Nettie  1.  Haff 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept,  1906 

Elizabeth  J.  O'Keefe 
Anna  E.  Welch 

IV. 

Kindergarten  Normal  School® 

Oct.    1905 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1904 

Marv  M.  Oilman 

III. 

High  School 

Jan.  1883 
Sept.  1903 

Ellen  T.  O'Keefe 

III. 

Boston  Normal  School® 

Sleeper  School 

A.  Estelle  In  graham 

Prin. 

Boston  Normal  School.  (Special 

Courses) 

Jan.  1883 
Dec.   1902 

Mary  A.  Macklin 

VI. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Melissa  M.  Lloyd 

V. 

High  School 

Sfp^-  \^ 

Evelvn  M.  Dormer 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Dec.   1897 

Butella  E.  L.  Conland 

III. 

Normal  School 

Dec.   1898 

Elizabeth  O.  Haynes 

11. 

Normal  Dept.  of  Robinson  Sem- 
inary. N.  H.® 

Nov.  1900 

Helena  Muqjhy 

II.-I. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Mar.  1908 

Jennie  B.  Ross 

I. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1908 

Tarbell  School 

Josephine  Dav 
Millie  A.  Isaac 

Prin.  III. 

Farmington.Me.,Normal  School® 

Sept.  1897 

II. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1909 

♦Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 
"Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School. 
X  Taught  previous  to  this  and  ra>igncd. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


■ 

Where  Graduated 

Date  of 

lools  and  Teachers 

Grade 

Highest  Institution                   ] 

Api)oint- 

(Also  other  Courses) 

ment 

1  School — Continued 

.  Pierce 

II.-I. 

Gloucester  High  School.    (Salem 
Normal,  one  vear.     Special 

Courses  )° 

Oct.    1890 

\i.  Seils 

I. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1909 

•  School 

Avery 

Prin. 

Cambridge  High  School. 

(Special  Courses ) 
Salem  Normal  School® 

Apr.    1881t 

Boland 

V. 

Jan.    1898^ 

A.  Goodwin 

IV. 

Farmington,  Me.,  Normal  School 

Apr.    1910 

Dacev 

IV. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Jan.    1909- 
Dec.    1002 

V.  Davis 

III. 

Maryland  Normal  School® 

Carmichael 

II. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Mar.   1908 

Maguire 

11. 

Lowell  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1903 

[.  Dowd 

I. 

Lowell  Normal  School® 

Nov.  1905 

.  Rea 

I. 

Castine,  Me.,  Normal  School 

Sept.  1909 

1  B.  Goodwillie 

Ungraded 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Mar.   1906 

dike  School 

>ugan 

Master 

Amherst  College,  A.B. 

Jan.    1910 
Sept.  1887 

A.  Town  send 

IX. 

Framingham  Normal  School 

.  Whitcher 

IX.-VIII. 

Tilton  Seminary 
Salem  Normal  School 

Sept.  1869 

.  Plympton 

VIII. 

Sept.  1898t 

.  Short 

VII. 

Smith  College,  A.B.® 

Dec.    1904 

.  Westcott 

VII. 

Boston  Normal  School 

Sept.  1884 

V.  Cronin 

VI. 

Boston  Normal  School® 

Oct.    1902 

i.  Kenney 

VI. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Mar.    1901 

'.  Fletcher 

V. 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Feb.    1874 

Bousquet 

V. 

1  Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1900 

Cooter 

IV. 

;  Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1902 

.  MacLeod 

IV. 

RadclifTe  College.  A.B.® 

Mar.   1906 

.  Floyd 

IV. 

1  Boston  High  School 

Sept.  1909 

ter  School 

1 

Billings 

Master 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Sept.  1872 

Phinney 

IX. 

(Attended  Bridgewater  Normal 

School ) 

Oct.    1881 

N.  Hanson 

IX. 

(Attended  N.H. Normal  School) 

Mar.    1891) 

Billings 
;e  M.  Chase 

Special 
VIII. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Sept.  1889 

Cambridge  Training  School 

Sept.  1873 

e  E.  Shepard 

VIII. 

'Salem  Normal  School® 

Oct.    1890 

I.  Armstrong 

VII. 

1  Harvard  College,  A.M. 

Sept.  1900 

le  Hills 

VII. 

Framingham  Normal  School 

Sept.  1893 

E.  Mann 

VII. 

!  (Attended  vSmith  College  ) 

Sept.  1906 

e  B.  Duflfy 

VI. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Apr.    1902 

Nason 

VI. 

iGorham,  Me.,  Normal  School 

Dec.    1906 

V.  Reid 

VI. 

Boston  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1888 

Slater 

VI. 

Westfield  Normal  School 

Sept.  1899 

\  Ashley 

V. 

Framingham  Normal  School 

Sept.  1896 

^.  Curtis 

V. 

! Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Mar.    1898 

.  Colbert 

V.-IV. 

^Bo.ston  Normal  School® 

Sept.  1909 

if.  Field 

IV. 

'Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Sept.  1909 

attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School, 
ttended  the  Wellington  Training  School, 
'au^ht  previous  to  this  amd  resigned. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 

Where  Graduated 

Da 

'             Schools  and  Teachers 

Grade 

Highest  Institution 

Aw 

(Also  other  Courses) 

m 

Webster  School — Continued 

Gertrude  I.  Johnson 

IV. 

Worcester  Normal  School 

Sept. 

Susan  I.  Downs 

IV. 

High  School 

Mar. 

Wellington  School 

Herbert  H.  Bates 

Master 

Westfield  Normal  School 

Oct. 

Mary  I.  Vinton 

Supervisor 

Salem  Normal  School 

Mar. 

Margaret  Kidd 

Supervisor 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Sept. 

Sarah  J.  Gunnison 
Carrie  H.  Stevens 

Supervisor 
IX. 

Cambridge  High  School* 
Farmington,  Me.,  Normal  School 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Grace  F.  Chamberlain 

VIII. 

Framingham  Normal  School, 

Apr. 

Nina  L.  Kendall 

VIII. 

Randolph,  Vt.,  Normal  School 
Radcliffe  College,  A.B.*> 

Sept 

Marion  B.  Alley 
Eleanor  E.  O'Brien 

VII. 

Sept. 

VII. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept. 

Ellen  A.  Sullivan 

Clerk 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Sept. 

WiUard  School 

Katharine  E.  Hayes 

Prin. 

Framingham  Normal  School 

Sept. 

Mary  E.  G.  Hamngton 

III. 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Apr. 

Alice  Martin 

III. 

Teachers'  Coll..  Columbia  Univ. 

Apr. 

Elizabeth  D.  Watson 

III. 

High  School.      (Course  at  Bos- 

ton University) 

Sept. 

Annie  M.  Sands 

III.-II. 

Bridge  water  Normal  School** 

Nov. 

Elizabeth  M.  Crowley 
Katherine  M.  Lowell 

II. 

Salem  Normal  SchooP 

Dec. 

II. 

High  School 

Sept. 

Grace  R.  Woodward 

II. 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Oct. 

Agalena  Aldrich 

I. 

Cushing  Academy.      (Wellesley 

College.  2  vrs.  y 
Framingham  Normal  School 

Sept. 

Mary  A.  Fl>Tin 

I. 

Feb. 

Ella  F.  Gulliver 

I. 

Eastern  Normal  School.  Me. 

Apr. 

Agnes  L.  Moran 

I. 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept. 

Wyman  School 

Addie  M.  Bettinson 

Prin.  II. 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Feb. 

Katherine  L.  Dolan 

II. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Nov. 

Mary  H.  Brooks 

I. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School® 

Sept. 

Genevieve  S.  Flint 

I. 

Worcester  Normal  School® 

Nov. 

Mary  E.  Mullins 

I. 

Salem  Normal  School® 

Sept. 

Fresh-Air  School 

Anna  P.  Butler 

Prin. 

Trinity  Coll..  Washington,  A.B.® 

Sept. 

KINDERGARTENS 

Boardman 

Florence  Rice 

Prin. 

Kind.  Training  School.       (Rad- 

cliffe College.  2  yrs.  ) 

Sept. 

Dorothea  Cutler 

A.s.st. 

Kind.  Training  School® 

Sept. 

Corlett 

Annie  M.  Dodd 

Prin. 

Kind.  Training  School 

Sept.  ] 
Feb.  ] 

Frances  W.  Roberts 

Asst. 

Kind.  Training  School 

*  Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 
**  .Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School. 
t  Taught  previous  to  this  and  resigned. 
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Tabular  View — Continued. 


»ls  and  Teachers 

Grade 

Where  Gmdnated 
Hjghc^st  InstttutJoriL 
;AJsaot.htr  Courses 

Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment 

RTENS — Cont'd 

Shepherd 

Asst. 

Kind.   Training  School.       (Spe- 
cial Courses ) 

Sept.  1897 

Berthold* 

;^rane 

itter 

Prin. 

Act.  Prin. 
Asst. 

Kind.  Training  School 
Kind.  Training  School 
Kind.  Training  School** 

Sept.  1889 
Dec.  1904 
Sept.  1909 

-»esley 
-•esley 

Prin. 
Asst. 

Kind.  Training  School 
Kind.  Training  School 

Sept.  1897 
Mar.   1899 

ates 

Prin. 

Kind.   Traininlg  School.       (Ber- 
litz School ) 

Sept.  1889 

..  Leigh  ton 
rialliday 

Prin. 
Asst. 

Kind.  Training  School.        (Spe- 
cial Courses  ) 
Kind.  Training  School 

Sept.  1896 
Sept.  1906 

Moree* 
ird 
ike 

Prin. 

Acf  Prin. 
Asst. 

Kind.  Training  School 
Kind.  Training  School** 
Kind.  Training  School** 

Dec.  1897 
Sept.  1905 
Sept.  1909 

rame 
'helps 

Prin. 
Asst. 

Kind.  Training  School.      (Post- 
graduate Courses ) 
Kind.  Training  School** 

Nov.  1898 
Apr.    1904 

E.  Ryan 
inney 

Prin. 
As.st. 

Kind.  Training  School.      (Post- 
graduate Courses ) 
Kind.  Training  School** 

Sept.  1889 
Sept.  1908 

Vdams 
Scranton 

Prin. 

Asst. 

Kind.  Training  School 
Kind.  Training  School® 

Oct.  1893 
Sept.  1908 

«land 
^rancis 

Prin. 
Asst. 

Kind.  Training  School 
Kind.  Training  School** 

Mar.  1896 
Jan.    1906 

ton 

Vf.  Gove 
Dickson 

Prin. 
A- St. 

Kind.  Training  School 
Kind.  Training  School 

May  1893 
Apf.    1907 

A.  M. 

[cintire 
\kemian 

Piin. 
\sst. 

Kind.  Training  School 
Kind.  Training  School 

Sept.  1897 
Apr.    1900 

nded  the  Wellirgtcn  TraininK  School. 

eave  of  absence  for  study  or  travel  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee. 
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Tabular  View — Concluded. 


Schools  and  Teachers 

Grade 

Kindergartens— 

-Cont'd 

WiUard,  P.  M. 

Jennie  S.  Clough 
Eva  C.  Katon 

Prin. 
Asst. 

Wjrman 

Clara  A.  Hall 

Prin. 

Mary  E.  Valpey 

Asst. 

Music 

Frederick  E.  Chapman 
Annie  R.  Hooper 

Director 
Assistant 

Drawing 

Peter  Roos 

y 

Doctor 

Lucia  N.  Jennison 

Assistant 

Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 
(Also  other  Courses) 


Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment 


Kind.  Training  School 
Kind.  Training  School 


Kind.  Training  School. 

cial  Courses ) 
Kind.  Training  School 


(Spe- 


(Attended  Courses  at  Harvard ) 

Robinson  Seminary.    (Attended 

Boston  Conserv.  of  Music ) 


(Courses  in  Sweden  and  in  the 

Normal  Art  School )  Oct.  1806 

Worcester  Normal  School.  j 

Normal  Art  School  I  Dec.  1803 


Sept 
Dec. 

1807 
1003 

Mav 
Jan. 

1802 
1007 

Jan. 

1801 

Jan. 

1007 

Teachers  of  Sloyd Harold  E.  Mason 

Clarence  L.  Mosher 
Teachers  of  Sewing Agnes  Gordon,  Director 

Katharine  A.  Burke 

Nancy  T.  Dawe 

Alice  H.  Nay 
Permanent  Substitute Mary  A.  Dnscoll 

Unassigned  Teachers Emma  A.  Scudder,  High  School 

Annie  B.  Josselyn,  Grammar  Schools 

Emily  R.  Pitkin 

Sallv  N.  Chamberlain,  Primarv  Schools 

Ellen  A.  Cheney 

Georgianna  P.  Dutcher 

M.  Elizabeth  Evans 

Frances  E.  Pendexter 

Marv  E.  Sawyer 

Master  Emeritus,  Latin  School William  F.  Bradburj- 

Master  Emeritus,  Thorndilce  School.  Ruel  H.  Fletcher 


Superintendent  of  Schools Frank  E.  Parlin 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools Marv  E.  Lewis 

Agent  and  Secretary Sanford  B.  Hubbard 

Clerks Constantine  J.  Church 

Althea  B.  Frost 
Sadie  E.  Kimball 

Porter John  H.  Lemon 

Truant  Officers Lucian  S.  Cabot 

John  Carmichael 
William  H.  Porter 
Thomas  F.  Rilev 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Latin  School  ard  English  High  School. 

Head  Masters $3,000  00 

Masters 2,000  00 

Masters*  Assistants 1,200  00 

Teachers,  first  year 700  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $50  until  $950,  the  maximum,  is  reached. 

Assistant  Teachers,  first  year 500  00 

**  ~            '*         second  year  and  each  succeeding  year.  600  00 

RiNDGE  Manual  Training  School. 

Head  Master $3,000  00 

Master's  Assistant 1,300  00 

Teachers'  salaries  range  from  $900  to  $1,500. 

Wellington  Training  School. 

Master $2,800  00 

Supervising  Teachers  (three),  first  year 900  00 

**               **         second  year  and  each  succeeding  year  1,000  00 

Master's  Assistant,  first  year 800  00 

'*               "           second  year  and  each  succeeding  year .        .  900  00 

Teachers  of  the  eighth  grade 700  00 

of  the  seventh  grade 450  00 

in  the  training  class  from  $200  to  $450. 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  and  Kindergartens. 

Masters  of  grammar  schools,  maximum $2,301)  00 

Sub-masters,  first  year 1 .000  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  $1,400,  the  maximum,  is  reached. 

Masters'  Assistants,  first  year 800  00 

"  "         second  year  and  each  succeeding  year    .        .  900  00 

Teachers  of  the  ninth  grade,  first  year 750  00 

'*         **  *'       second  year  and  each  succeeding  year  800  00 

Special  teachers  in  grammar  schools,  first  year 700  00 

•*  **  '*        second  year  and  each  succeed- 

.    ing  year 750  00 

Principals  of  primary  schools,    first  year 700  00 

"       '*  •'  second    vear    and    each    succeeding 

year ' 750  00 

with  five  dollars  additional  for  each  room  under  her  supervision. 

Teachers  of  grammar  and  primarv  schools  and  of  kindergartens, 

first  year         .....! 450  00 

with  "an  annual  increase  of  $50  until  $700  is  reached. 

Assistant  Teachers  of  grammar  and  primary  schools  and  of  kinder- 
gartens, first  year 450  00 

with  an  annual  increase  of  $50  until  $600  is  reached. 

Substitutes. 

The  pay  of  a  substitute  teacher  in  a  high  school,  who  is  employed  tem- 
porarily, is  $2.50  a  day ;  if  employed  one  month  or  more  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $500. 
$6(K),  or  $700  a  year,  the  sum  lo  be  determined  by  the  superintendent,  who 
shall  consider  the  exx>erience  of  the  teacher  and  the  position  to  be  filled,  in  fix- 
ing the  sum. 
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The  pay  of  a  teacher  who  is  employed  temporariljr  as  a  substitute  in  a 
grammar  school,  a  primary  school,  or  a  kindergarten,  is  $1,00  a  session;  if 
employed  one  month  or  more,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $450  a  year. 

Special  Teachers  and  Officers. 


Schools 


Director  of  Music 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Music 

Director  of  Drawing  . 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Drawing 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  in  the  High 

Director  of  Sewing 

Teachers  of  Sewing 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools 

Agent  of  the  School  Committee 

Truant  officers  (four  are  employed) 

Secretary  of  the  School  Committee 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Latin  School 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  English  High  School 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School 


Evening  Schools 


Principal  of  High  School 
Principal  of  Elementary  Schools 
Teachers  in  Drawing  Schools 
Teachers  in  High  School 
Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 


per  evenmg 


$2,000  00 

850  00 

2,000  00 

850  00 

950  00 

700  00 

650  00 

3,500  00 

1,350  00 

2,450  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

650  00 

650  00 

650  00 

$4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  50 

CHANGES  IN  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  books  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  during  the 
year  from  April  1 , 1 909  to  April  1,1910: 

For  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  Cuentos  Castellanos, 
(A  Spanish  Reader) ;  Schoch's  Introduction  to  Geometr>'  in  place  of 
Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry. 

For  the  High  Schools.  Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course. 
Revised  Edition,  in  place  of  the  old  edition;  Baker  and  Inglis's  Latin 
Prose  Composition;  Pearson's  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Gregg's 
Speed  Practice;  Marianela,  (A  Spanish  Reader);  Wilkommen  in 
Deutschland;  Young's  Astronomy,  Revised  Edition,  in  place  of  the 
old  edition. 

For  the  Evening  Schools.  English  for  Foreigners,  by  Sara  R 
O'Brien. 

For  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.  The  Quincy  Word 
List,  by  Frank  E.  Parlin,  in  place  of  Harrington's  Speller;  an  ele- 
mentary Reading  Course,  as  follows: 

Grade  I. 

Aldine  Primer Spaulding  and  Bryce 

Aldine  First  Reader Spaulding  and  Bryce 
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gunners*  Primer Brj^ce 

ife  Primer Blaisdell 

ginners*  First  Reader Bryce 

ife  First  Reader Blaisdell 

*s  First  Reader 

la  Primer Holbrook 

ee  Dwellers Dopp 

Goose  Nursery  Rhymes Welsh 

d  the  Fox Smythe 

•sery  Classics O'Shea 

Grade  II. 

ha  Primer Holbrook 

Second  Reader Spaulding  and  Bryce 

ife  Second  Reader Blaisdell 

y's  Second  Reader 

>f  Oak  Books,  Book  I Norton 

rly  Cave  Men Dopp 

tories  and  Fables Baldwin 

Myths Holbrook 

fs  The  Tales  of  Mother  Goose O'Shea 

»rld  Wonder  Stories O'Shea 

the  World,  Book  I Carroll 

Goose  Village Bigham 

Grade  III. 

Third  Reader Spaulding  and  Bryce 

ife  Third  Reader Blaisdell 

y's  Third  Reader 

and  Folk  Stories Scudder 

ndersen's  Stories Andersen 

Days  of  Giants Brown 

«k  Stories Baldwin 

ter  Cave  Men Dopp 

ventures  of  a  Brownie Mulock 

»ple  and  Little  People,  etc Shaw 

I  Household  Tales Grimm 

of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans .  .  Eggleston 

Grade  IV. 

?s Burt 

Hiawatha Longfellow 

of  Long  Ago Kupfer 

amous  Stories  Retold Baldwin 

.nd  Heroes Holbrook 

Jeauty Sewall 

;rers  and  Explorers Shaw 

Wonderland Carroll 

ig  of  the  Golden  River Ruskin 

1  Nights 

of  American  Life  and  Adventure Eggleston 

Grade  V. 

as.  The  Hero  of  Ithaca Burt 

rse  Stories Bradish 

ildren's  Hour Longfellow 

apes  and  Brownies Ewing 

ok  of  Legends Scudder 
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A  Wonder  Book Hawthorne 

Through  the  Looking  Glass Carroll 

Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose Whittier 

The  Children  of  the  Cold Schwatka 

Robinson  Crusoe DeFoe 

Boy  Life Howells 

Grade  VI. 

The  Story  of  the  Greeks Guerber 

Gulliver's  Travels Swift 

Swiss  Family  Robinson Wyss 

Tanglewood  Tales Hawthorne 

The  Little  Lame  Prince Craik 

King  Arthur  Stories  from  Malory 

The  Story  of  the  English ' Guerber 

Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill Holmes 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  and  the  Xamberg  Stove Ouida 

Heidi Spyri 

Grade  VII. 

William  Tell McMurry 

The  Story  of  the  Romans Guerber 

Christmas  Carol,  etc Dickens 

Grandfather's  Chair Hawthorne . 

Tales  from  Shakespeare Lamb 

Birds  and  Bees Burroughs 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish Longfellow    • 

Hans  Brinker Dodge 

Grade  VIII. 

Evangeline Longfellow 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn Longfellow 

Snow-Bound Whittier 

Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  etc Hawthorne 

The  Man  Without  a  Country Hale 

The  Merchant  of  Venice Shakespeare 

Tom  Brown's  School  Davs Hughes 

The  Sketch  Book ' Irving 

The  Perfect  Tribute Andrews 

Grade  IX. 

Julius  Caesar Shakespeare 

Kidnapped Stevenson 

The  Deerslayer. Cooper 

Autobiographv Franklin 

The  Talisman' Scott 

Plutarch's  Lives 

Afoot  and  Afloat Burroughs 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

1910-1911 


Professor  Joseph  H.  Be  ale,  LL.  D.,  President 

♦Professor  Joseph  H.  Beale.  29  Chauncy  Street 
Mr.  Fred  A.  McMenimen,  100  Winter  Street 
J.  Henry  Russell,  Esq.,  176  Hancock  Street 

*James  B.  Vallely,  Esq.,  9J  Roseland  Street 
Mrs.  Florence  Lee  Whitman,  23  Everett  Street 


Sanpord  B.  Hubbard,  Secretary  mid  Agent 


Regular  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  are  held  on  alternate 
Fridays,  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Office,  City  Hall 

Frank  Edson  Parlin  .  .  .3  Forest   Park 

Office  Hours 

Office  open:  From  8  o'clock  A.  M.  to  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  every 
week  day  except  Saturday;  Saturday,  from  8  o'clock  A.  M.  to  12 
o'clock  M. 

Superintendent's  hours:  Regularly  from  4  to  5  o'clock  P.  M., 
every  school  day  except  Wednesday.  Usually  from  s.3(>  to  1).3() 
o'clock  A.  M. 


*  Elected  at  large. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

1010. 

The  Winter  Temi :    January  3  to  March  24. 

The  Spring  Term :     April  4  to  June  24. 

The  Fall  Term :     September  7  to  December  23. 

1911. 
The  Winter  Term :    January  3  to  March  24. 


SCHOOL  HOLIDAYS 

Thanksgiving  Day,  with  the  preceding  day  and  the  day  follow 
the  twenty-second  of  Februar>^;    Good  Friday;    the  nineteenth 
April;    Memorial  Day;    the  seventeenth  of  June;    Columbus  Da| 
the  twelfth  of  October;  and  in  addition  to  these,  for  the  high  schc 
Commencement  Day  at  Harvard  College. 
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To  the  CUizens  of  Cambridge: 

During  the  year  1910-11  the  Committee  met  fifty-one  times, 
besides  several  meetings  in  committee  of  the  whole.  As  no  meetings 
are  held  in  August,  this  means  that  on  the  average  the  Committee 
has  met  oftener  than  once  a  week.  A  large  amount  of  time  was  given 
to  the  consideration  of  a  new  draft  of  the  niles  of  the  Committee. 
Owing  to  the  considerable  time  elapsed  since  the  last  revision,  and 
the  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  and 
its  work,  a  new  revision  was  seriously  needed.  The  revision  is  now 
substantially  complete  and  may  be  issued,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  short  time. 

SCHOOLHOUSES 

The  Committee,  in  its  last  report,  called  attention  to  the  radical 
changes  needed  in  the  old  school  buildings  to  make  them  safe  from 
fire  and  satisfactory  in  lighting  and  ventilation.  These  changes  were 
so  great  in  some  cases  as  substantially  to  amount  to  rebuilding,  and 
the  Committee  felt  that  the  expense  should  not  be  borne  by  the 
school  funds;  but,  in  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  it  did 
not  seem  possible  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  such  changes  from 
the  City  Coimcil.  The  Committee  accordingly  voted  to  make  the 
most  pressing  changes  in  the  most  dangerous  buildings  out  of  the 
school  funds. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  attention  was  called  to  the 
condition  of  the  furnaces  in  the  old  part  of  the  Webster  School  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  plans  for  the  new  building  did  not  provide  for  a 
heating  plant  for  the  whole  building.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Committee  nothing  was  done  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire. 
Finally,  on  July  8,  the  Committee  offered  to  pay  out  of  the  school 
funds  the  expense  of  a  complete  heating  plant,  together  with  other 
changes  in  the  old  building  which  were  deemed  necessary  for  its  use. 
The  expense  of  these  changes  to  the  Committee  was  then  estimated 
at  $5,500,  but  they  finally  cost  about  $8,400.  The  building  has  been 
completed  and  has  proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  It  has  relieved 
the  crowding  of  the  Morse  and  Houghton  schools  and  has  enabled 
\\s  to  close  the  old  Riverside  building. 
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The  usiial  repairs  were  made  during  the  summer  and  the  tinting 
of  the  schooh-ooms  and  corridors  was  completed. 

SCHOOL  YARDS 

The  adoption  of  a  system  of  physical  training  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  more  attention  to  the  size  and  condition  of  otu*  school 
yards.  By  co-operation  with  the  Playgrotmd  Conmiission  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  provision  for  good-sized  yards  at  most  of  the 
schools.  A  few  are  still  without  proper  yards.  The  yards  are,  how- 
ever, not  in  good  condition ;  they  particularly  need  grading  and  fencing. 
The  Committee  secured  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  grading  several  of 
the  yards,  but  found  the  expense  beyond  its  means.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  these  yards  be  put  into  condition  and  used  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  children.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  some  arrangement  with  the  Playgrotmd  Commission 
dtuing  the  next  year. 

ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING 

The  High  and  Latin  School  now  occupies  two  buildings  seventy 
feet  apart.  The  pupils  have  to  pass  frequently  from  one  building  to 
the  other,  and  in  winter  such  passage  might  become  dangerous  to 
health.  During  the  past  winter  the  Committee  arranged  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  to  make  a  temporary  passage  way  be- 
tween the  buildings  by  using  voting  booths;  but  this  expedient  was 
expensive  and  exceedingly  ugly.  The  Committee  desires  a  permanent 
connecting  wing  between  the  buildings. 

The  Supervisor  of  Drawing  has  for  several  years  desired  better 
accommodations  for  drawing  in  the  high  school  building.  This  year 
imder  the  new  plan  of  studies  in  the  High  and  Latin  School  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  elected  drawing  increased  enormously,  and  the 
present  accommodations  became  absolutely  inadequate.  The  Com- 
mittee could  see  no  way  of  securing  better  accommodations  without 
great  and  useless  expense,  except  to  put  a  drawing-room  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  proposed  connecting  wing. 

Each  of  the  former  schools  now  united  in  the  High  and  Latin 
School  has  a  good  library  which  occupies  a  large  room  and  is  cared 
for  by  a  librarian.  The  Committee  feels  that  a  single  library,  cared 
for  by  one  librarian,  could  do  the  work  as  well.  Such  a  library  might 
also  contain  a  reference  library  of  works  on  education  for  the  use  of 
all  teachers  throughout  the  city,  and  might  form  a  meeting  place  for 
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them  out-of-school  hotirs.  This  library,  it  was  thought,  shotdd  be 
placed  in  the  connecting  wing. 

The  offices  of  the  Committee  in  the  City  Hall  have  long  been 
inadeqtiate.  In  three  small  rooms  the  executive  officers  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  to  do  their  work,  the  superintendent,  supervisors  and 
directors  meet  teachers,  parents  and  pupils,  and  the  Committee  holds 
its  meetings.  These  rooms  are  needed  for  other  city  uses.  Ample 
accommodations  could  be  had  in  one  floor  of  the  connecting  wing,  and 
storage  for  school  supplies  could  be  found  in  the  basement. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  City  Council  authorized 
the  sale  of  two  unused  school  lots  and  appropriated  the  money 
realized  from  the  sale  (estimated  at  $14,000)  and  $5,000  additional, 
for  building  a  connecting  wing  two  stories  high.  The  architects  of  the 
two  high  school  buildings  were  employed  to  suggest  a  plan.  Before 
this  work  had  been  completed,  however,  the  need  of  additional  room 
for  drawing  became  apparent,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  build 
a  three  story  wing.  In  working  out  the  artistic  problem  of  connecting 
a  red  brick  building  with  a  yellow  brick  building,  with  different  styles 
of  roof  and  different  alignment  of  sides,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
suggest  a  more  expensive  form  of  construction.  Plans  were  finally 
drawn  which  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Committee;  but  the 
bids  for  the  construction  of  the  building  have  proved  far  greater  than 
the  amount  available.  It  is  hoped  that  some  means  may  be  found 
of  securing  this  most  desirable  improvement. 

EVENING  USE   OF   SCHOOL  HALLS 

Many  applications  have  been  made  to  the  Committee  for  the 
use  of  the  school  halls  in  the  evening.  The  Committee  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  constantly  used  for  educational  and  social  pur- 
poses; but  it  has  no  power  to  spend  the  public  money  except  as  such 
power  is  given  by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  money 
at  its  disposal  can  be  spent  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools;  not  for  paying  for  heating,  lighting,  cleaning  and  policing 
halls  for  other  than  school  purposes.  It  has  therefore  been  obliged 
to  decline  to  give  the  use  of  the  school  halls  for  any  ptirpose  not 
closely  connected  with  the  public  schools.  It  is  ready  to  let  the  halls 
at  cost  for  any  proper  public  ptupose;  and  did  in  fact  let  its  halls  for 
rallies  before  the  last  city  election.  If  it  could  obtain  a  small 
appropriation  for  the  purpose,  it  wotild  gladly  use  school  buildings  as 
social  centers. 
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One  use  which  is  expressly  perrtiitted  by  the  statutes  is  for  even- 
ing lectures  on  educational  subjects.  By  co-operation  with  the  Dowse 
Institute  an  interesting  experiment  was  this  year  tried.  The  Insti- 
tute furnished  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects;  the  Com- 
mittee furnished  halls  and  lanterns  and  distributed  tickets  for  the 
lectiu-es.  In  this  way  six  lectiu-es  each  were  given  in  the  Wellington, 
Webster  and  Peabody  schools.  The  audiences,  at  first  small,  grew 
larger  as  the  interesting  natiu-e  of  the  lectiu-es  became  known;  and  the 
experiment  was  quite  as  successful  as  could  have  been  expected.  It 
is  hoped  that  next  year  the  plan  may  be  repeated. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Diuing  the  year  the  Committee,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent,  decided  to  introduce  an  adequate  course  in  physical 
training  in  the  schools,  and  appointed  Mr.  Ernst  Hermann  as  Director 
of  Physical  Training.  When  Mr.  Hermann  came  he  fotmd  no  appara- 
tus for  physical  training  in  any  primary  or  grammar  school  and  very 
little  in  the  high  schools.  Upon  his  request  the  Conunittee  voted  to 
expend  $1,450  on  play  implements  and  apparatus  of  various  kinds. 
As  this  apparatus  was  distributed  to  thirty-four  schools  and  was  tised 
by  over  15,000  pupils,  it  is  obviously  not  an  extravagant  expenditure. 
The  Committee  believes  that  such  a  course  in  physical  education  as 
has  been  prepared  by  the  director,  carried  out  in  adequate  school 
yards,  will  make  the  pupils  stronger  physically  and  mentally,  and 
less  mischievous  in  school  for  being  given  the  chance  to  "let  off  steam" 
on  the  playground. 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS 

The  new  law,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  provide  the  pupils  with  some 
other  means  of  drinking.  After  a  careful  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion the  drinking  fountain,  which  seemed  to  the  committee  most 
practical  and  economical,  was  adopted. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

Two  years  have  now  passed  since  the  Committee  of  five  took   • 
charge  of  the  schools    .At  that  time  it  found,  left  by  the  former  Com- 
mittee, schoolhouses  in  fairly  good  repair  and  a  good  stock  of  sup- 
plies.   At   the  end   of   this   year,    the   schoolhouses    are  in   better 
condition,  and  the  stock  of  supplies  substantially  the  same.     A 
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merely  nominal  balance  was  turned  over  to  the  city  at  the  end  of 
each  of  these  years.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
represent,  therefore,  substantially  the  expenditures  during  the  two 
years. 

During  these  years  several  extraordinary  expenditures  have  been 
made.  The  equipment  for  manual  training  in  the  grammar 
schools  has  cost  $2,202.10;  the  physical  training  implements, 
$1,448.27;  the  drinking  fountains,  $1,050.60;  and  the  changes  in  the 
Webster  School,  $8,345.80.  Some  extraordinary  expenditures  must 
of  coiu-se  be  expected  every  year;  but  it  is  safe  to  set  the  unusual 
expenditures  as  at  least  $12,000.  This  amount,  then,  we  may  regard 
as  ha\dng  been  saved  in  two  years  out  of  the  money  available  for  the 
schools.  This  is  not  a  large  margin,  out  of  a  total  income  of  $530,000 
each  year.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  feels  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  most  poorly  paid  teachers.  To 
expect  an  educated  woman  to  live  in  Cambridge,  as  a  teacher  ought 
to  live,  on  $450  or  even  $600  a  year  is  expecting  the  impossible.  The 
Committee  mtist  find  some  way  of  moderately  increasing  the  lowest 
salaries.  They  will  be  helped  to  some  extent  by  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  amount  available  for  schools  next  year. 

OFFER  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  TO  THE   CITY 

On  January  30th,  1911,  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University 
passed  several  votes  which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  These  votes  are  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  Corporation  agrees  to  give  free  tuition  for  their  freshman 
year  to  all  Cambridge  boys  from  the  public  high  schools  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  to  pay  their  expenses  in  college. 

2.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  %School, 
reduced  rates  are  offered  to  Cambridge  teachers  in  that  school. 

3.  The  University  athletic  fields  in  Cambridge  are  offered  as 
playgrounds  for  the  children  of  Cambridge  in  the  summer,  so  far  as 
possible. 

Dean  Ropes  of  the  Summer  School  has  agreed  to  a  reduction  for 
the  tuition  paid  by  teachers  in  the  Cambridge  schools  for  courses  in 
the  Stun  mer  School,  from  twenty  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  course. 

These  offers  of  the  University  furnish  great  assistance  to  the 
School  Committee  in  its  work  of  educating  the  children  of  Cambridge. 
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A  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  who  enter  the  high  school,  and 
even  of  those  who  succeed  in  graduating  from  the  classical  department, 
have  been  unable  to  go  to  college.  This  offer  will  make  it  possible 
for  every  such  boy  to  complete  the  freshman  year  at  Harvard  College, 
and  as  any  boy  of  average  ability  who  succeeds  in  passing  through  the 
freshman  year  may  easily  earn  enough  to  carry  him  through  the  rest 
of  the  course,  this  offer  means  that  no  Cambridge  boy  of  average 
ability  need  be  without  a  college  education  if  he  so  desires. 

The  accommodation  given  our  poorly  paid  teachers  by  the  provi- 
sion for  a  reduction  of  the  tuition  fee  in  the  Summer  School  should 
enable  many  of  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  opportunities  for 
study  afforded  them  by  the  school. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  as  well  as  of  the  citizens  of  Cam- 
bridge generally  are  due  to  Harvard  University  for  its  generous  offer. 

In  School  Committee, 
Cambridge,  May  15,  1911. 
Ordered,  That  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  be  adopted 
as  the  annual  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1910-1911,  and 
that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  append  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  thereto. 

JOSEPH  H.  BEALE, 
FRED  A.  McMENIMEN, 
J.  HENRY  RUSSELL, 
JAMES  B.  VALLELY, 
FLORENCE  LEE  WHITMAN, 

Members  of  the  School  Committee  for  1910-1911. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


To  the  School  CommiUee  of  the  City  of  Cambridge: 

Herewith  I  submit  my  second  amiual  report,  which  is  the  forty- 
third  in  the  series  of  annual  reports  by  the  Superintendent  and  the 
seventy-first  of  the  printed  reports  of  the  School  Board  of  Cambridge. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  PROGRESS 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  a  school  system  at  its  maxi- 
mtmi  eflBciency  depend  chiefly  upon  three  things — the  policy  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  availability  of  necessar>'  fimds  and  the  com- 
petency of  the  teaching  force. 

►  The  policy  of  the  Schoc^  Board  is  of  prime  importance  because 
it  so  largely  controls  the  other  two  factors.  If  it  be  broad-minded, 
far-sighted,  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  the  potential 
benefits  of  the  funds  and  of  the  teaching  force  may  be  fully  realized, 
but,  if  it  be  otherwise,  no  funds  will  be  found  adequate  and  no  corps 
of  teachers  able  to  secure  to  the  conununity  more  than  meager  and 
unsatisfactory  returns.  When  the  School  Board  works  unitedly  in 
the  service  of  the  whole  community,  when  it  feels  its  responsibility 
rather  than  its  power,  when  it  has  neither  friends  to  favor  nor  enemies 
to  ptmish  at  public  expense,  and  when  it  puts  its  best  intelligence  and 
conscience  into  its  work,  then  the  interests  of  the  pupils  are  secure, 
the  funds  are  wisely  expended,  and  the  schools  are  sure  to  improve. 
The  spirit  of  the  central  authority  will  soon  pervade  the  whole  de- 
partment. The  policy  of  the  Board  is  apt  to  fix  the  prevailing  aims 
and  standards  of  all  the  rest.  If  it  be  sotmd  and  vigorous,  the  ciu"- 
rent  of  life  begins  to  quicken  in  well-ordered  channels  throughout  the 
system;  if  firm  and  steady,  waste  and  confusion  give  way  to  profitable 
and  systematic  work;  if  just  and  fair,  merit  and  efficient  service 
become  confident  of  due  recognition.  For  the  schools  under  its 
charge,  the  Board  defines  the  meaning  of  public  education,  determines 
what  opporttmities  shall  be  offered,  and  where  the  emphasis  shall  be 
placed.  It  decides  whether  the  accommodations  shall  be  adequate 
and  the  equipment  appropriate,  whether  the  courses  shall  be  adapted 
to  the  demands  of  practical  life  and  the  teachers  qualified  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children.    The  welfare  of  thousands  is  in  its  hands 
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and  depends  upon  the  wisdom  and  integrity  with  which  it  discharges 
its  great  responsibility. 

But  much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
school  ptuposes.  With  limited  ftmds  expenses  must  also  be  limited, 
and  soon  a  choice  between  things  desirable  becomes  necessary.  BiUs 
cannot  be  paid  by  voting  to  contract  them.  Obligations  shotild  not 
be  assiuned  until  the  money  required  to  meet  them  is  in  sight.  The 
question  of  increasing  salaries,  of  forming  new  classes,  of  adding  new 
departments,  or  of  doing  anything  else,  is  usually  not  one  of  desira- 
bility but  of  finance.  The  constant  problem  is  to  select  the  best  of 
many  good  things,  and  to  reduce  expenses  for  less  important  matters 
in  order  to  increase  them  for  more  important  ones.  Nearly  every 
proposal  for  a  **new  departtu*e'*  in  the  schools  must  be  referred  to  the 
budget,  because,  unfortunately,  it  often  vetoes  perfectly  valid  de- 
mands for  better  buildings,  more  healthy  conditions,  stronger  teachers 
and  for  broader  and  more  thorough  training,  and  its  veto  stands. 
The  School  Board  may  fully  appreciate  the  needs  and  be  even  anxious 
to  meet  them,  and  yet  be  entirely  imable  to  do  so  from  lack  of  means. 

The  third  important  factor  involved  in  the  development  of  an 
efficient  school  system  is  the  ability  of  the  teaching  force.  If  there 
were  enough  first-class  teachers  to  be  had  and  there  were  ample 
funds  to  pay  them,  this  factor  would  require  much  less  consideration. 
But  these  conditions  are  contrary  to  the  facts.  A  school  system, 
like  any  other  organism,  should  take  in  new  matter  only  as  fast  as  it 
can  digest  and  assimiliate  it;  otherwise,  it  will  become  surfeited  and 
disordered,  thus  not  only  losing  all  benefit  but  actually  becoming  less 
efficient.  The  organization  must  be  adapted  and  the  teachers  pre- 
pared for  the  required  work.  Then  the  changes  must  not  come  so 
fast  as  to  confuse  and  discoiu*age  either  teachers  or  pupils.  The 
conditions  must  be  right  before  even  good  things  are  desirable.  Some- 
times intelligent  and  well-meaning  persons,  who  know  little  of  the 
practical  side  of  the  work,  lu-ge  upon  the  schools  things  excellent  in 
themselves,  but  which  are  useless  or  harmful  imder  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. It  is  much  easier  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  theory  of  education 
than  to  work  it  out  satisfactorily  in  practice.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  decide  upon  a  desirable  product,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  secure  the  chosen  results  with  all  sorts  of  machines  and  all  kinds  of 
raw  materials.  Occasionally  the  schools  have  to  be  protected  from 
their  friends. 

The  attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  improvement  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  most  educational  plans 
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is  largely  due  to  them.  Teachers,  like  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the  conservative,  the 
progressive  and  the  radical.  The  conservatives  have  undue  regard 
for  age  and  long  practice.  *'It  always  has  been  so**  is  their  chief 
argxmient.  They  rarely  see  any  need  of  changes  and,  if  innovations 
are  suggested,  predict  that  disastrous  results  must  necessarily  follow. 
When  changes  come,  they  usually  assume  a  critical,  if  not  a  hostile, 
attitude  toward  them.  This  static  condition  of  mind  indicates  either 
that  growth  has  ceased  and  stagnation  begun,  or  that  the  teacher  has 
some  personal  interest  in  the  existing  arrangement.  Generally, 
these  teachers  are  among  the  least  competent  and  the  least  energetic. 
They  are  apt  to  complain  of  unfair  assignments  of  duty  or  of  overwork. 
A  close  examination  of  their  conduct  and  remarks  tends  to  justify 
the  suspicion  that  they  judge  the  merits  of  all  propositions  from  a 
personal  rather  than  from  a  professional  standpoint — by  the  probable 
effect  upon  themselves  rather  than  by  the  effect  upon  their  pupils 
and  upon  the  system  as  a  whole.  They  like  old  ruts  and  a  slow  pace. 
Apparently  they  think  more  of  their  personal  ease  and  comfort  than 
of  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children.  They  lack  life,  magnet- 
ism and  imagination,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are  least  successful 
in  awakening,  inspiring  and  controlling  the  young.  They  prefer  to 
reduce  the  methods  of  education  to  a  mechanical  process,  the  results 
of  which  can  be  measiu*ed  by  percentages.  Old  habits  have  much 
to  do  with  their  attitude,  but  temperament,  lack  of  professional 
spirit  and  of  real  interest  in  teaching  have  much  more  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  age,  for  some  of  the  most  progressive  are  among 
the  old  teachers,  while  some  of  the  most  discouraging  cases  are  found 
among  the  younger  ones.  Too  many  seem  to  have  taken  up  teaching 
because  they  thought  it  easy  and  convenient  rather  than  because  they 
liked  it  or  were  naturally  adapted  to  it.  Forttmately,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  such  conservatives  as  I  have  described,  in  the  schools 
of  Cambridge. 

A  large  per  cent  of  oiu*  teachers  are  intellectually  and  profes- 
sionally progressive.  They  are  alive  and  their  heart  is  in  their  work. 
They  welcome  any  change  which  gives  reasonable  promise  of  im- 
provement and  accept  cheerfully  the  duties  assigned  them.  They 
are  thoroughly  interested  in  their  pupils  and  are  willing  to  make 
large  personal  sacrifice  for  their  good.  Growing  themselves,  they 
appreciate  the  constant  need  of  adjusting  the  work  of  the  schools  to 
the  ever-changing  demands  of  the  world  outside.  They  allow  no 
habits  to  hamper  them  and  measure  both  old  methods  and  new  by 
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the  same  standard — that  of  merit  as  proved  by  results.  They  are 
willing  to  prove  all  things  and  t&  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  The 
professional  spirit  of  this  large  body  of  teachers  deserves  high  com- 
mendation. Their  constant  study  for  self-improvement,  their  cheer- 
ful and  inspiring  influence  and  their  loyal  cooperation  are  a  sure 
guaranty  of  satisfactory  effort  on  their  part  and  of  satisfactory  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  their  pupils. 

The  teachers  of  the  third  class,  although  few  in  number,  are, 
nevertheless,  represented  in  every  corps.  They  are  like  the  old 
Athenians  who  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or 
to  hear  some  new  thing.  The  radicals  are  as  intolerant  of  present 
conditions  as  the  conservatives  are  of  changes.  They  welcome 
enthusiastically  but  thoughtlessly  every  novelty,  and  the  more 
spectactilar  it  is  and  the  farther  removed  from  the  tisual  practice  the 
more  strongly  it  appeals  to  them.  The  fact  is,  they  are  emotional 
and  superficial,  being  guided  more  by  feeling  than  by  thought,  eager 
to  try  new  experiments  but  apathetic  in  the  routine  of  regular  work. 
They  teach  the  new  lesson  much  better  than  they  drill  upon  the  old. 
Left  to  themselves  the  cotu^e  of  study  would  soon  be  reduced  to  an 
ever-changing  series  of  fads  and  fancies.  They  fail  to  discriminate 
in  educational  values  and  to  grasp  ftmdamental  principles,  and, 
therefore,  often  attribute  their  poor  results  to  causes  outside  of  them- 
selves— poor  text-books,  stupid  children,  defective  courses,  or  lack 
of  supervision.  Generally  they  have  the  redeeming  qualities  of 
health,  energy  and  cheerfulness,  but  these  need  to  be  combined  with 
knowledge,  judgment  and  stajdng  power  to  yield  their  full  value  in 
the  schoolroom.  Under  constant  guidance  these  teachers  may  do 
good  work,  but  not  otherwise. 

There  is  another  factor,  which  often  enters  largely,  although 
indirectly,  into  the  problem  of  developing  a  school  system,  and  that 
is  public  opinion.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  Board  will  reflect 
the  public  opinion  of  the  commtmity  which  it  serves.  No  school 
policy  can  long  continue  either  to  lag  behind  or  to  advance  beyond 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  But  public  opinion  will 
almost  invariably  support  a  really  progressive  policy  or  any  reason- 
able experiment  made  in  the  interest  of  the  children,  as  soon  as  it  is 
fully  informed  in  regard  to  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people 
want  good  schools  which  are  up-to-date,  businesslike  and  efficient, 
and  which  are  administered  with  economy  and  without  favoritism. 
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9n  iHemortam 

JOHN   WESLEY   FREESE 

John  Wesley  Freese  was  bom  in  Eaton,  now  Madi- 
son, N.  H.,  June  26,  1840.  He  attended  the  East  Maine 
Conference  Seminary  for  five  terms,  finished  his  pre- 
paration for  college  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Welling- 
ton Cross  of  Bangor,  Maine,  entered  Tufts  College  in 
the  spring  of  1865  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1868. 
For  twenty  years  he  taught  in  the  schools  of  Lagrange, 
Stockton  and  Orland,  Maine,  and  of  Lynn,  Mass.  At 
Lynn  he  served  eleven  years,  first  as  master  of  the  Par- 
rott  School,  then  of  the  Ingalls  School.  His  last  posi- 
tion before  coming  to  Cambridge  was  as  governor  of. 
the  Friends  School  at  Providence.  In  1881  he  came 
to  this  city  as  acting  master  of  the  old  Washington 
School  which  stood  on  Brattle  Street.  The  next  year 
he  went  to  South  Boston,  but,  on  October  1,  1883,  he 
returned,  having  been  appointed  submaster  of  the  Wash- 
ington School.  In  September,  1886,  he  was  made 
master  of  that  school;  in  Jtme,  1905,  was  transferred  to 
the  mastership  of  the  Houghton  School,  and  in  July, 
1910,  was  made  Master  Emeritus  of  that  school  after  the 
first  of  September. 

On  retiring  from  active  service,  he  moved  to  his 
farm  in  Raynham,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  Wednesday, 
September  7,  1910. 

Mr.  Freese's  interests  were  never  confined  to  the 
schoolroom.  He  enjoyed  nature  in  all  her  forms,  but 
was  especially  fond  of  the  birds  and  the  flowers.  He 
was  much  interested  in  local  history  and  wrote  Historic 
Houses  and  Spots  in  Cambridge  and  Nearby  Towns. 
He  also  compiled  a  genealogy  of  the  Freese  family  in 
New  England. 
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SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK 

By  law  the  public  schools  of  this  State  are  reqiiired  to  instruct 
their  pupils  in  thrift.  In  practical  life  thrift  applies  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, saving,  investing  and  expenditure  of  money,  or,  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  to  earning  and  expending  money.  In  this  country 
most  industrious  persons  are  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  living,  and 
would  be  able  to  provide  for  old  age  if  they  were  provident  and  wise 
in  their  expenses.  But,  unfortunately,  many  never  learn  how  to 
save,  and  few  are  willing  to  live  within  their  means.  Diuing  their 
youth  and  the  years  of  plenty  they  acquire  expensive  habits  living 
fully  up  to  their  income,  if  not  beyond  it.  If,  then,  the  school  can 
help  the  children  not  only  to  form  habits  of  industry  but  of  self- 
denial  and  providence  for  future  needs  and  benefits,  it  will  teach 
them  a  most  valuable  lesson  and  one  greatly  needed.  But  this  lesson 
cannot  be  taught  effectively  through  sage  advice  and  academic 
instruction  alone.  The  teaching  must  in  some  way  be  transmuted 
into  self-denying  and  provident  habits  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  into 
the  habit  of  foregoing  a  present  for  a  future  good  and  of  saving  as 
well  as  of  earning. 

Various  methods  of  teaching  thrift  are  in  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  country,  but  the  following  plan,  which  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  School  Committee,  seems  to  possess  unusual  merits 
because  it  is  safe,  convenient,  educative  and  according  to  business 
practice : — 

Deposits  of  one  cent  or  more  are  received  every  Monday  at  the 
morning  session  by  the  teacher  of  each  class,  and  the  amount  of 
each  deposit  is  entered  upon  the  depositor's  school  pass-book,  which 
he  retains.  The  money  collected  by  the  several  teachers,  together 
with  the  deposit  slips  filled  out  by  the  pupil,  and  giving  the  date, 
amount  deposited  and  name  of  the  depositor,  are  promptly  delivered 
to  the  master  of  the  school,  who,  after  making  the  necessary  ledger 
entries,  deposits  the  money  on  the  same  day  in  the  neighboring  savings 
bank,  receiving  from  the  bank  a  pass-book  in  the  name  of  the  school. 

When  a  pupil  has  deposited  the  necessary  sirni  to  draw  interest, 
the  savings  bank  issues  in  his  name  a  pass-book,  to  which  all  his 
deposits  are  transferred  from  the  general  pass-book  of  the  school. 
After  that,  his  deposits  diuing  the  current  quarter  are  transferred  to 
his  savings  bank  pass-book  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
quarter. 

Money  may  be  withdrawn  on  any  Monday,  but  all  withdrawals 
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mtist  be  made  through  the  master  of  the  school,  and  at  the  personal 
request  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  who  withdraws  it. 

When  a  depositor  graduates  or  leaves  school,  he  is  given  either 
his  savings  bank-book  or  the  money  due  him. 

At  regular  periods,  the  interest  received  upon  the  general  fund 
or  school  pass-book  is  divided  pro  rata  among  the  individual  depositors 
of  the  school,  according  to  the  amounts  on  deposit. 

This  plan  has  been  used  in  the  public  schools  of  several  cities 
and  towns  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  school  authorities  and  with 
general  popular  approval.  It  will  be  inaugurated  in  some  of  our 
schools  as  soon  as  the  necessary  equipment  is  ready. 


GRADATION  AND   PROMOTION 

Last  year  a  new  plan  of  gradation  and  promotion  was  outlined. 
The  plan  as  worked  out  and  put  into  operation  during  the  i>ast  year 
is  as  follows: —  /^  fz^ 

The  accompanying  figure  will  aid  in  de- 
scribing and  in  understanding  the  scheme. 
The  basal  course  marked  A,  covers  a  period 
of  eight  years,  the  work  of  each  year  except 
the  last  being  divided  into  three  grades,  or 
twenty-three  grades  in  all,  each  grade  covering 
the  work  of  about  three  months.  There  is  a 
parallel  or  supplementary  course,  marked  B, 
covering  the  same  work  in  six  years.  In  it 
there  are  seventeen  grades,  the  work  assigned 
to  each  grade  being  one-third  more  than  to 
each  grade  of  the  basal  course.  That  is, 
pupils  in  the  supplementary  course  are  ex- 
pected to  do  nearly  as  much  in  six  months  as 
those  in  the  basal  course  do  in  nine;  or,  stated 
from  the  other  side,  pupils  in  the  basal  course 
are  required  to  do  only  two-thirds  as  much 
work  in  a  given  time  as  those  in  the  supple- 
mentary cotu^.  In  each  course  there  are 
three  promotions  a  year,  except  the  last.  This 
modification  in  the  last  year  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  schools 
only  twice  a  year,  and  that  the  last  five 
months  in  the  grammar  schools  are  devoted 
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largely  to  a  thorough  review  of  the  essentials "  of  the  elementary 
school  subjects. 

According  to  this  plan,  if  a  pupil  fails  to  do  the  work  of  his 
grade  satisfactorily,  he  is  required  to  repeat  for  only  three  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  has  another  chance  for  promotion.  If  he 
is  in  the  supplementary  cotirse  and  fails  to  keep  up,  he  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  basal  course  with  a  maximum  loss  of  only  two  months. 
Once  each  year  the  transfer  may  be  made  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
month,  and  once  each  year  without  any  loss  of  time  whatever.  Pupils 
in  the  basal  course  who  are  able  to  do  more  work  than  is  required  of 
them  there,  may  be  transferred  to  the  supplementary  course  at  any 
time  by  repeating  at  most  two  months'  work.  Beginning  with  the 
third  grade,  the  transfer  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  every  fotuth 
grade  by  reviewing  the  work  of  one  month,  and,  at  the  end  of  every 
fourth  grade,  the  transfer  can  be  made  without  any  review.  Thus  it 
is  possible  by  passing  from  one  course  to  the  other  to  vary  the  rate 
of  progress,  to  meet  a  great  variety  of  needs  and  to  do  it  without 
omitting  any  subject  and  without  loss  of  time.  The  shortness  of 
the  grades  and  the  frequency  of  promotions  greatly  improve  attend- 
ance and  stimulate  effort.  As  one  principal  has  put  it,  **It  is  an 
effective  scheme  for  the  elimination  of  the  lazy."  The  period,  of 
review  for  those  who  fail  to  be  promoted  is  not  long  enough  to  dis- 
hearten the  pupils,  or  drive  them  out  of  school.  In  three  months 
there  is  always  another  chance.  This  seems  to  them  and  to  their 
parents  quite  different  from  a  year,  and  so  they  go  to  work  with  new 
determination  and  increased  effort.  Moreover,  the  reviews  always 
come  at  the  end  of  short  periods,  before  the  pupils  have  lost  the 
impressions  received  from  their  first  study  of  the  subjects.  The 
second  impression  is  made  before  the  first  is  obliterated,  either  by  the 
length  of  time  or  by  a  change  of  subject  matter. 

The  feature  of  this  plan  which  is  likely  to  impress  many  unfavor- 
ably at  first,  is  the  assignment  of  more  than  one  grade  to  a  room, 
except  in  large  buildings.  But  further  consideration  will  reveal 
some  compensating  advantages.  Generally,  teachers  occupy  too 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  their  pupils,  giving  the  children 
too  little  time  for  study  and  the  preparation  of  Iheir  work.  There 
is  so  much  teaching  that  the  children  do  not  learn  how  to  study,  so 
much  explanation  and  help  that  they  do  not  acquire  independence 
and  the  power  to  master  difficulties  alone.  After  the  teaching, 
assistance  should  be  given  only  in  individual  cases,  not  to  the  whole 
class.     If  the  whole  class  needs  it,  either  the  teaching  has  been  in- 
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efficient  or  the  work  is  too  hard.  There  is  also  too  much  lesson- 
hearing  or  recitation  and  too  little  lesson-preparing.  Usually,  more 
time  is  given  to  recitation  than  to  preparation,  a  practice  that  can 
hardly  be  defended  by  any  sound  reasoning.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
how  to  prepare  their  lessons — ^how  to  use  books,  where  to  find  the 
information  desired,  how  to  pick  out  the  essential  matter  and  how  to 
arrange  it  in  orderly  form.  When  there  are  two  or  more  grades  in  a 
room,  the  upper  grades  learn  much  in  review  from  the  lowers  ones, 
while  the  lower  grades  in  turn  learn  much  from  those  in  advance. 

Under  this  plan  children  are  admitted  to  the  first  grade  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  provided  they  are  at  least  six  years  of  age,  and 
there  is  an  outlet  into  the  high  school  twice  a  year  for  those  who  have 
completed  the  course.  It  closes  up  the  break  between  the  grammar 
and  high  schools,  and  allows  pupils  to  pass  tminterruptedly  from  one 
to  the  other  as  soon  as  prepared,  just  as  they  have  passed  from  grade 
to  grade  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  practical  application  of  the  plan  has  already  brought  out 
some  interesting  facts.  First,  that  many  children  are  able  to  advance 
in  their  school  work  much  faster  than  is  generally  believed,  and  this,  too, 
without  any  overpressure  whatever.  In  fact,  these  children  are  much 
more  interested  and  happy  when  allowed  to  work  at  their  natural 
speed  and  capacity.  They  chafe  and  become  discontented  when 
held  back  to  the  pace  of  their  slower  classmates.  Second,  the  awaken- 
ing and  stimulating  effect  upon  the  naturally  slow  and  indifferent 
child  has  been  very  apparent.  Third,  by  sending  the  prepared 
pupils  of  the  upper  class  to  the  high  school  in  February,  the  teacher 
of  this  class  has  about  six  weeks  for  careful  individual  work  with  the 
remainder  and  slower  portion  of  the  class  before  other  pupils  are 
promoted  in  March.  Fourth,  by  fixing  the  entrance  age  at  six  years 
and  by  admitting  pupils  on  any  day  of  the  school  year,  great  waste, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  the  children  in  trying  to  get  immature 
pupils  to  do  work  which  they  cannot  tmderstand  and  for  which  they 
are  entirely  tmprepared,  is  avoided,  and  a  very  helpful  nucletis,  ac- 
customed to  school  work  and  tmconsciously  serving  as  guides  to  the 
newcomers,  is  always  present  in  each  class.  The  teacher  is  never 
overwhelmed  with  forty  or  fifty  beginners,  untamed  and  totally 
ignorant  of  what  is  expected  of  them.  Here,  again,  much  time  and 
energy  are  saved. 
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KINDERGARTENS 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  present  organization 
and  arrangement  of  the  kindergartens  is  either  best  for  the  children 
or  makes  the  best  use  of  the  Jdndergartner's  time.  In  raising  the 
question  no  criticism  of  the  kindergartners  is  intended,  for  their  work 
has  been  largely  laid  out  for  them  and  has  not  been  of  their  own 
choosing. 

The  afternoons  have,  under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  been  assigned 
to  the  kindergartners  for  visiting  the  homes  of  the  district.  This 
is  far  too  much  time  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  It  seems  better 
to  have  a  morning  and  an  aftiemoon  class  and  in  many  cases  to  reduce 
the  ntmiber  of  children  present  at  one  time.  This  would  provide  for 
more  children  than  can  now  be  accommodated.  So  far  as  the  kinder- 
gartners are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  take 
charge  of  one  group  of  children  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the 
afternoon.  Their  work  is  neither  more  difficult  nor  more  wearing 
than  that  of  the  grade  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  should  also  be  modified  so  that 
most  of  it  can  be  done  out  of  doors.  It  would  take  a  little  time  and 
some  careful  thought  to  develop  the  work  of  the  out-of-door  kinder- 
garten, but  it  can  be  done  and  done  satisfactorily. 

The  children  are  kept  too  much  in  the  house,  sitting  and  doing 
things  useless,  if  not  harmful,  to  them.  In  pleasantVeather,  at  least, 
children  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  should  spend  most  of  the  day 
in  the  open  air  and  stmshine,  exercising  their  senses  and  muscles  in  a 
perfectly  normal  way.  To  see  the  works  of  nature  and  the  ways  of 
men  as  they  really  are,  and  to  play  the  natural,  real  plays  of  children, 
are  what  these  little  people  most  need. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Schools  and  Kindergartens,  which  follows: — 

**  During  the  past  year  much  that  is  new  has  entered  the  school 
program;  and  the  tmtried  has  been  attempted  with  an  unfailing 
faith  and  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that  deserved  and 
insured  success. 

**One  of  the  good  effects  of  the  new  grading  in  the  primary  schools 
was  experienced  when  the  first  promotion  permitted  third  year 
pupils,  who  were  not  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  grammar  schools  last 
Jtme,  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  and  enter  in  December.  These 
children  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opporttmity  and  were 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  their  parents.    They  worked  eagerly,  and  the 
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attendance  was  excellent.  Out  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  six- 
teen children  in  the  third  year  grades,  two  hundred  twenty-two  were 
received  into  the  grammar  schools  in  December.  Many  of  these 
children  gained  two  terms  in  the  work  of  the  third  year. 

**The  next  group,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  few,  worked 
to  be  prepared  for  the  spring  promotion.  Of  these,  four  hundred 
forty-two  entered  the  grammar  schools  in  March, — thus  gaining  one- 
third  of  a  school  year.  Of  the  class  left  for  promotion  next  June, 
several  are  children  who  came  from  the  second  year  grades  last 
December. 

**The  frequent  promotions  appeal  strongly  to  the  imaginations  of 
the  children.  The  impression  made  is  that  advancement  depends 
upon  personal  effort;  and  there  is  an  added  sense  of  responsibility 
that  results  in  good  attendance  and  faithful  work. 

**With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  special  cases,  all  the  children 
connected  with  the  primary  schools  since  last  September,  have  been 
advanced  one  grade,  the  majority  of  them  two  grades,  and  a  number 
have  already  completed  a  year's  work.  The  gradual  decrease  in 
numbers  in  the  primary  classes  will  be  a  great  advantage  this  coming 
term. 

''There  has  been  a  more  systematic  teaching  of  phonics  and  the 
children  are  making  a  more  practical  use  of  them;  consequently  the 
reading  has  gained  in  fluency  the  past  year,  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  new  books,  it  has  broadened  in  interest  and  information.  The 
classes  are  stronger  in  oral  language;  the  spelling,  as  shown  by  recent 
^Titten  tests,  is  much  improved. 

**A11  the  grades  are  showing  the  greatest  interest  in  the  lessons  in 
history  and  local  geography.  Exciu-sions  made  by  a  few  classes  to 
nearby  places  were  much  enjoyed  and  showed  encouraging  results. 

**The  one  session  plan  in  the  first  year  grades  has  proved  an  un- 
qualified success.  The  little  children  were  promoted  as  well  as  ever 
last  June,  and  this  year  will  show  even  better  results.  All  that  is 
needed  to  perfect  the  plan  is  playgrounds  for  the  young  children  when 
not  in  class  and  for  all  the  grades  at  recess. 

* 'There  has  been  little  change  in  the  daily  program  of  work  in  the 
kindergartens  this  year;  but  the  time  given  to  gifts  and  occupations 
has  been  shortened,  and  the  ntmiber  of  periods  for  physical  exercise 
has  been  increased.  Besides  the  games,  there  is  one  out-of-door 
period  for  each  session  and  at  least  one  excursion  each  week.  Folk 
dances  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  kindergartens,  and  are  much 
enjoyed  by  the  children.     It  has  become  necessary  to  simplify  the 
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Froebel  games  as  well  as  the  work  at  the  tables  because  of  the  shortened 
periods;  but  the  children  have  accomplished  as  much  as  usual,  for, 
being  several  months  "older,  they  are  more  self -helpful  than  before. 
Both  teachers  and  children  are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  larger 
playground  and  the  little  garden  plot. 

**The  mothers  show  a  keen  interest  in  the  monthly  meetings,  es- 
pecially such  as  give  them  helpful  information.  Forty  of  the  busy 
mothers  assembled  in  one  of  otir  smaller  kindergartens  recently  to 
listen  to  the  Director  of  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

**The  teachers  are  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  kindergarten 
community,  and  foster  the  friendly  relations  between  the  home  and 
the  school  by  frequent  visits  to  their  pupils." 

THE   HIGH  AND   LATIN  SCHOOL 

On  the  first  day  of  September  the  English  High  School  and  the 
Latin  School  were  tmited  under  the  above  name  and  have  since, 
officially  and  in  every  other  respect,  constituted  but  one  school. 
The  anticipated  benefits  of  the  union  are  being  realized,  and  no  dis- 
advantages have  so  far  appeared.  It  would  be  diffictdt  to  find  a 
school  better  organized  or  more  efficiently  managed.  The  spirit  and 
industry  of  the  school  are  good,  the  relations  of  teachers  and  pupils 
are  cordial,  and  the  whole  institution  has  a  pleasant  and  businesslike 
appearance.  Although  one  htmdred  eighty-five  new  pupils  entered 
in  February,  there  was  no  confusion  nor  interruption  of  work.  The 
newcomers  soon  found  their  places,  began  to  feel  at  home,  and  be- 
came interested  and  happy  in  their  new  duties.  This  was  the  first 
class  to  be  admitted  at  the  middle  of  the  year  under  the  new  plan  of 
promotion.  The  plan  has  worked  satisfactorily  so  far  as  the  school 
is  concerned  and  has  called  forth  strong  approval  from  many  parents. 

In  order  for  the  school  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  the  community, 
a  thorough  trade  course  for  girls  should  be  offered.  From  a  careful 
study  of  the  local  industries  open  to  women,  it  seems  that  a  four- 
years  course  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  is  best,  as  many  of  the 
local  industries  call  for  unskilled  labor  only.  This  course  should  be 
on  a  strictly  industrial  basis  as  to  hours,  subjects  and  methods  of 
instruction,  and  should  be  "open  to  certain  girls  fourteen  years  of  age 
or  more  who  have  not  finished  the  grammar  school  course  as  well  as  to 
those  who  have  graduated.  About  half  of  the  time  should  be  given 
to  shop  work,  and  the  academic  subjects  should  be  applied  directly 
to  the  shop  experience  and  to  the  industrial  demands.    The  work  of 
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each  year  should  be  a  unit  in  itself,  although  an  appropriate  sequence 
to  what  has  preceded,  so  that  a  girl  leaving  at  the  end  of  any  year  will 
have  completed  some  parts  of  the  course  and  will  be  prepared  to  enter 
a  shop  and  do  something  well. 

For  further  items  of  interest  relative  to  this  school  I  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  Head  Master  whose  report  follows: —    - 

'*I  herewith  submit  a  report  for  the  past  six  months  in  the  High 
and  Latin  School.  My  arrival  in  Cambridge  is  so  recent  that  this 
report  will  concern  itself  with  certain  general  phases  of  school  work 
together  with  some  changes  that  have  been  introduced. 

"The  registration  on  the  first  of  February  was  1,248.  The  class 
which  entered  the  sixth  of  February  numbered  185,  making  a  total 
registration  for  the  year  of  1,433.  This  total  is  distributed  by  courses 
as  follows:  College  Preparatory  527,  Scientific  21,  General  124,  Normal 
151,  Commercial  549,  Domestic  Science  61.  In  each  of  the  six  courses 
the  larger  part  of  the  work  is  prescribed,  experience  having  shown  that 
a  free  elective  system  is  bad  for  young  students.  Indeed,  colleges  arc 
beginning  to  insist  upon  election  by  groups.  Few  students  of  high 
school  age  can  choose  their  studies  wisely.  They  do,  however,  know 
what  general  line  of  work  chiefly  interests  them.  The  prescribed 
studies  in  the  course  selected  secure  a  continuity  of  effort  according 
to  a  carefully  worked  out  plan,  while  the  electivcs  make  that  course 
somewhat  elastic.  The  boy,  for  instance,  who  is  fitting  himself  for 
a  college  of  liberal  arts  may  elect  shorthand  and  typewriting,  or  draw- 
ing, or,  in  fact,  any  study  which  his  time  and  ability  will  permit. 
The  college  preparatory  course  is  arranged  on  a  four-year  basis,  as 
four  years  seem  sufficient  for  the  student  of  average  ability  and  good 
health.  Occasionally  a  longer  period  is  demanded  becaixse  of  im- 
maturity, ill  health,  or  some  other  special  reason.  The  individual 
need  should  govern  the  choice  of  a  course.  A  student  should  accom- 
plish each  year  what  he  is  capable  of  accomplishing,  else  his  whole 
moral  fibre  will  suffer.  A  prolonged  period  of  preparation  is  too 
expensive,  if  it  means  the  pupil  has  not  worked  up  to  his  capacity 
during  the  time  of  that  preparation.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  he  should  develop  his  maximiun  efficiency  and  acquire  the  habit 
of  hard  work.  The  school  is  the  student's  place  of  business,  its  work 
his  prime  concern.  His  out-of-school  hotirs  should  be  devoted  either 
to  study,  or  rest  and  recreation;  and  all  interested  in  his  welfare  should 
help  him  carry  out  this  plan.  Some,  to  be  sure,  can  take  little  time 
for  recreation  because  compelled  to  support  themselves  partly  if  they 
go  to  school.    These,  however,  find  their  reward  in  acquiring  a  strength 
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which  only  such  struggles  can  develop.  If  the  pupil  could  learn  to 
make  each  hour  count,  either  in  work  or  in  renewing  his  strength  for 
work,  he  would  accomplish  much  more  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
time.  The  demand  on  all  sides  is  for  efficiency,  whether  in  profes- 
sional life,  in  the  trades,  or  in  business.  Our  schools  too  often  fail 
to  develop  the  maximum  of  efficiency,  too  often  their  graduates  have 
not  learned  to  do  anything  well,  have  not  learned  to  work  rapidly, 
have  never  come  to  realize  at  all  the  joy  of  work  and  accomplishment. 
The  school  should  teach  the  lessons  of  real  life,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
or  its  pupils  will  go  forth  poorly  prepared  for  the  struggle  before  them. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school,  then,  must  be  one  of  earnest  work 
and  good  fellowship.  This  is  as  necessary,  if  the  school  is  to  be  a 
place  of  interested  and  interesting  life,  as  a  suitaWe  soil  is  for  the 
proper  growth  of  the  plant.  While  the  teachers  should  be  scholarly 
and  efficient  instructors,  it  is  even  more  important  that  they  be 
sympathetic,  enthusiastic  co-workers  with  their  pupils. 

"More  students  elect  the  commercial  than  any  other  course  and 
the  electives  of  the  pupils  of  the  freshman  class  show  a  decided  in- 
crease in  this  direction.  They  choose  the  commercial  line  of  work 
because  they  feel  it  touches  actual  life  more  closely  than  does  any 
other.  Many  boys  and  girls  who  now  drop  out  of  school  several 
years  earlier  than  necessary  would  continue  if  they  thought  it  paid. 
To  large  numbers  of  our  young  people,  school  work  must  aim  at  a 
definite  job  at  graduation  in  order  to  seem  worthy  of  the  time  it  de- 
mands. Recently,  educators  are  coming  to  recognize  this  fact  and 
to  realize  that  the  schools  are  not  closely  enough  in  touch  with  modem 
conditions,  either  socially  or  industrially.  The  liber^  arts  high 
school,  such  as  the  High  and  Latin  School,  has  a  distinct  place  in  our 
educational  system.  The  greater  part  of  its  work  must  be  cultural, 
but  there  are  certain  lines  in  which  the  vocational  may  be  combined 
with  the  cultural  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned.  The  com- 
mercial course  should  furnish  the  combination  in  a  way  that  will  give 
a  fairly  broad  education  together  with  an  efficient  commercial  train- 
ing. It  should  never  attempt  to  compete  with  a  commercial  college 
by  devoting  itself  to  commercial  subjects  alone.  It  should,  however, 
furnish  a  well-graded  course  which  shall  result  in  efficiency  for  the 
student  who  is  faithful  and  capable.  Because  this  course  seems  more 
practical  than  others,  many  have  chosen  it  who  are  utterly  unfit  for 
commercial  work.  This  overloading  is  bad  for  all  concerned,  but  can 
be  relieved  by  developing  other  fields  of  vocational  endeavor.  In 
the  High  and  Latin  School,  the  department  of  drawing  offers  great 
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possibilities.  A  graduate  from  the  conmiercial  course  who  has  done 
his  work  well  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  immediate  employment.  The 
relation  existing  between  the  commercial  work  of  the  school  and  the 
local  business  conmiimity  should  be  a  close  one.  The  employers  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school  could  aid  much  by  reporting  back  their 
criticisms  of  the  product  sent  them,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 
This  school  will  always  welcome  any  such  criticism. 

"The  admission  of  pupils  to  the  high  school  twice  a  year,  together 
with  the  promotion  twice  a  year  throughout  the  school,  which  must 
eventually  follow,  will  furnish  a  much-needed  elasticity.  In  any 
school,  large  or  small,  where  promotions  are  made  but  once  a  year, 
the  individual  student  is  very  often  sacrificed.  Anything  which 
tends  to  eliminate  such  a  condition  is  desirable.  Many  first  year 
pupils  fail  in  one  or  more  subjects  for  the  first  half  year.  This  may 
be  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  but  can  very  often  be  traced  to  the 
diffictilty  the  pupil  finds  in  adjusting  himself  to  new  conditions.  It 
may  not  spell  inability  at  all,  but  it  does  bring  discouragement  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  cotirse.  and  often  such  discouragement  that  the 
pupil  leaves  school  before  his  first  year  is  ended.  How  does  the  ad- 
mitting of  classes  twice  a  year  relieve  the  situation?  To  be  concrete,  a 
boy  entering  the  High  and  Latin  School  last  September  has- failed 
badly  for  the  first  half  year  in  his  Latin.  He  has  fallen  so  far  below 
that  he  is  a  dead  weight  in  the  class.  The  teacher  cannot  entirely 
neglect  him,  and  yet,  in  justice  to  the  others,  she  can  give  him  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  time  his  condition  demands.  He  has  become 
completely  discouraged,  or  if  not  discouraged,  indifferent,  which  is 
worse,  and  all  his  other  work  is  seriously  affected.  With  yearly 
promotions  he  must  continue  in  that  class  or  drop  the  subject  entirely; 
if  the  latter,  he  will  nqt  have  enough  to  do  because  no  new  classes  are 
being  formed  which  he  may  enter.  This  year  such  a  boy  could  get 
a  fresh  start  in  his  Latin  with  the  class  that  entered  in  February. 
Mistakes  of  the  first  half  year  are  very  fresh  in  his  mind,  and,  if  he  is 
capable,  he  may  readily  overtake  his  class  in  time  to  graduate  with  it. 
The  opportimity  to  begin  again  is  offered  every  six  months,  rather 
than  once  a  year.  The  system  seems  pedagogically  sound,  and  its 
success  is  largely  a  problem  of  administration.  This  problem  has 
been  well  worked  out  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  in  New  England. 

**High  school  students  are  at  an  age  when  they  demand  social 
organizations  of  some  sort.  Many  educators  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize this  characteristic  as  peculiar  to  the  normal  adolescent.     While 
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they  endeavored  to  cnish  those  organizations  which  are  harmful  in 
influence,  they  did  nothing  to  encourage  the  growth  of  worthy  sub- 
stitutes. A  large  part  of  the  difficulty  with  school  fraternities  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  students  had  been  offered  a  more  legitimate 
outlet  for  this  perfectly  natural  social  desire.  Encotu-aging  the  good 
discourages  the  bad,  but  mere  prohibition  of  the  bad  will  not  develop 
the  good.  It  is  axiomatic  that  any  club  or  society  whose  influence 
aids  the  formation  of  cliques,  the  engendering  of  exclusiveness  and  a 
feeling  of  social  superiority  has  no  place  in  a  public  school.  No 
organization  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  school  name,  if  it  recog- 
nizes anything  other  than  real  merit.  Organizations  whose  purpose 
is  to  make  school  life  pleasanter  and  richer  can  help  the  school  much 
in  every  way.  When  membership  in  them  stands  for  actual  accom- 
plishment and  proclaims  the  member  as  one  of  the  strong  students  in 
school,  the  whole  tone  of  that  school  must  be  elevated.  In  the 
various  clubs  and  societies  many  a  student  will  find  himself  and  come 
to  know  what  he  wishes  to  do  in  the  world.  Language,  history, 
science,  debating,  athletics,  all  offer  a  large  field  for  organization. 
These  organizations  must  be  carefully  directed  and  each  student's 
activities  limited  so  that  they  shall  supplement  his  other  school  work, 
rather  than  distract  attention  from  it. 

"The  proper  administration  of  school  athletics  is  one  of  our 
difficult  problems.  The  question  has  generally  been  handled  from 
the  viewpoint  of  interscholastic  contests.  Such  treatment  has 
magnified  too  much  the  importance  of  the  school  team  as  a  team. 
This  condition  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  people  have  failed 
to  realize  the  importance  of  a  rational  system  of  physical  education, 
a  system  which  shall  take  the  student  when  he  begins  his  school  life 
and  go  with  him  until  he  has  completed  it.  When  this  physical  side 
of  education  is  given  the  attention  it  deserves,  any  athletic  team 
representing  the  school  will  be  the  finest  product  developed  by  the 
department  of  physical  education.  In  the  secondary  schools,  especi- 
ally, the  teams  should  have  expert  direction  in  order  that  they  may 
play  the  strenuous  games  of  that  age  with  safety  and  profit.  No 
greater  opportunity  is  offered  for  teaching  certain  ethical  lessons  than 
that  presented  by  athletics.  Then  the  boy  learns  in  a  tangible  way 
that  he  must  keep  his  body  strong  and  clean  if  he  would  secure  its 
best  development,  that  he  must  subordinate  himself  for  the  sake  of 
the  team  in  many  a  game;  that  he  niust  carry  victory  with  modesty, 
and  take  defeat  without  complaining,  if  he  would  be  a  real  sx)ortsman. 
The  constantly  increasing  expense  connected  with  athletics  is  nulli- 
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fying  much  of  the  good  in  them.  It  has  tended  to  put  athletics  more 
and  more  upon  a  commercial  basis,  and,  to  that  degree,  robbed  them 
of  one  of  their  chief  reasons  for  existence.  If  the  player  thinks  that 
he  must  have  some  material  reward  after  he  has  worked  through  a 
season,  he  loses  the  genuine  amateur  spirit.  Such  an  influence  must 
necessarily  weaken  the  growth  of  a  healthy  school  spirit  and  warp  the 
whole  notion  of  loyalty.  Games  are  no  better  played  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  no  keener  than  in  former  days  when  the  player  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  buying  his  own  equipment  and 
felt  that  the  honor  of  representing  his  school  was  sufficient  reward  for 
anyone.  Boys  to-day  are  as  honorable  and  as  eager  to  do  the  right 
thing  as  boys  of  any  former  day,  but  this  custom  of  spending  so  much 
money  has  developed  in  them  a  feeling  of  which  they  themselves  are 
hardly  conscious.  In  a  properly  arranged  system  of  physical  educa- 
tion, the  city  will  provide  the  necessary  direction  in  the  way  of  teachers 
and  coaches  and  the  necessary  equipment  in  the  way  of  gymnasitun 
and  athletic  fields.  When  this  is  done,  not  only  will  our  school 
teams  represent  the  finest  product  of  the  system,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  demand  for  money  will  be  avoided.  The  far-reaching 
plans  in  physical  education  upon  which  Cambridge  has  recently 
entered  promise  much  in  this  direction. 

**In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  make  mention  of  the  loyal  spirit 
of  the  teachers,  of  the  cordial  reception  by  the  students  and  to  thank 
the  superintendent  for  his  support.'* 

THE   RINDGE   MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

This  school  should  have  a  definite  place  on  the  school  system,  and 
its  functions  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  High  and 
Latin  School.  One  should  not  duplicate  the  courses  of  the  other, 
and,  although  there  may  be  some  duplication  of  subjects  such  as 
science,  mathematics,  history,  English  and  German,  those  subjects 
should  not  have  the  same  content  in  the  two  schools — they  should 
differ  widely  in  matter  and  in  emphasis.  It  does  not  follow,  because 
each  school  is  confined  to  a  particular  field  of  educational  work,  that 
a  student  is  to  te  limited  to  the  coiu^es  of  one  or  the  other.  On  the 
contrary  he  may  have  open  to  him  any  course  or  any  subject  offered 
in  either  school.  A  boy  in  the  Rindge  desiring  to  take  a  subject  in 
the  High  and  Latin  School  may  do  so  by  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  head  masters  of  the  schools.  Thus  all  the 
advantages  of  both  schools  are  open  to  the  students  of  both  schools. 
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The  Rindge  is  a  secondary  school  for  boys,  and  its  aim  is  to  give 
them  such  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  closely  allied  subjects 
as  will  give  them  favorable  entrance  to  various  industries  or  will  fit 
them  for  advanced  courses  in  higher  technical  institutions.  All  its 
coiu^es  centre  about  the  shop  and  all  its  subjects  are  applied  to  the 
shop  or  closely  related  to  the  industrial  world. 

Several  important  changes  have  been  made  in  this  school  during 
the  last  year.  The  commercial  cotirse  has  been  discontinued.  The 
course  in  wood-working  will  be  more  advanced  since  elementary 
training  in  this  subject  has  been  introduced  into  the  grammar  grades. 
A  trade  course  in  printing  will  be  offered  next  year.  It  will  be  a 
four-years  course  introducing  trade  conditions  and  trade  methods. 
About  half  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  shop  practice  and  the  academic 
subjects  will  be  closely  applied  to  the  shop  work  and  to  the  printing 
industry.  Under  certain  conditions,  boys,  who  are  fourteen  years  of 
age  or  over,  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  even  if  they  have  not 
graduated  from  the  grammar  school. 

The  organization  of  a  school  of  this  kind  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  its  efficiency,  because  there  are  so  many  places  where  loss 
of  time  and  waste  of  material  may  creep  in.  While  much  freedom 
must  necessarily  be  allowed,  good  order,  industry  and  a  creditable 
standard  of  work  should  be  required  of  all.  There  has  been  steady 
improvement  in  these  respects  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  report  of  the  Head  Master  of  the  school  follows: — 

'The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration  of  the  Rindge 
Manual  Training  School  for  each  school  year  since  1906-1907:: — 

1906-1907 476 

1907-1908 649 

1908-1909 603 

1909-1910 623 

1910-1911 706 

'The  figures  for  1910-11  are  made  up  to  February  6,  and  include 
six  hundred  twenty-one  who  were  registered  up  to  February  6  and 
the  new  class  of  eighty-five  members  who  entered  upon  that  date. 
These  figures  indicate  a  steady,  substantial  growth  which  has  taken 
place  in  spite  of  a  continual  increase  in  the  quality  and  amoimt  of 
work  required  of  the  students.  The  growth  of  a  school  of  this  type 
in  a  community  like  Cambridge,  where  the  mechanical  industries  do 
not  predominate,  and  where  the  academic  ideal  has  always  been 
maintained  by  the  presence  of  the  University,  is  somewhat  remark- 
able.    This  growth  has,  naturally,  necessitated  increase  in  facilities, 
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particularly  ki  the  shops,  where  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  equipment.  During  the  past  year  one  new  shop  has 
become  available  in  the  basement  of  the  machine  shop  wing  of 
the  administratioa  building.  In  this  shop  a  course  in  speed  lathe 
work  and  iron-fitting  is  given  to  members  of  the  junior  class.  This 
makes  available  five  shops,  each  capable  of  accommodating  thirty 
pupils. 

"Another  incident  of  the  growth  of  the  past  five  years  has  been 
the  development  of  the  free-hand  drawing  department.  During  the 
past  year  this  work  has  been  provided  with  suitable  quarters  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  administration  building,  by  changing  the  first  year 
wood- working  shop  to  the  basement  of  the  pattern-shop  wing.  In 
this  way  a  large,  well-lighted  room  was  obtained  which  was  originally 
intended  for  drawing  purposes.  A  few  years  ago  only  mechanical 
drawing  was  taught  in  the  school.  Then,  as  an  experiment,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  mechanical  drawing  was  allowed  to  teach  some  free- 
hand drawing.  The  experiment  proved  so  successful  that  one-half 
of  all  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  was  assigned  to  free-hand  work. 
Courses  in  design  are  being  developed  which  are  proving  effective  in 
improving  the  general  appearance  of  the  articles  produced  in  the 
shops.  In  addition,  they  are  opening  up  the  great  field  of  commercial 
art  as  another  practical  application  of  free-hand  drawing.  The  large 
quarters  provided  this  year  have  also  made  possible  the  teaching  of 
wood-carving  and  clay-modelling  to  the  boys  possessing  sufficient 
artistic  ability  to  profit  by  such  instruction. 

'*The  buildings  occupied  by  the  school  are  for  the  most  part  in 
excellent  physical  condition.  All  schoolrooms  have  been  whitened 
and  tinted  within  two  years,  and  the  buildings  are  generally  in  good 
repair.  The  most  important  omission  in  the  schoolrooms  is  the 
absence  of  artificial  lighting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Washington  building. 
On  certain  days  during  the  winter  these  rooms  are  so  dark  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  writing  on  the  blackboards  from  many  parts 
of  the  rooms.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  in 
making  the  rooms  more  attractive.  A  considerable  sum  of  money 
has  been  received  from  the  Parents'  Association,  the  graduating  class 
of  1910,  the  Cantabrigia  Club  and  other  sources,  with  which  ap- 
propriate pictures  have  been  purchased  for  many  of  the  rooms.  Good 
friends  of  the  school  have  also  made  generous  donations.  Notable 
among  these  latter  is  an  heroic  figure  of  'Victory*  presented  by  Miss 
Annie  L.  Montague  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Montague,  in  memory  of 
their  father,  the  Honorable  Samuel  L.  Montague,  who  was  for  many 
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years  chairman  of  the  supervising  committee  which  managed  the 
school  for  Mr.  Rindge. 

**In  all  departments  of  education  there  is  felt  a  demand  for  the 
readjustment  of  school  work  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil.  Not  only  is 
this  found  in  the  purely  vocational  work  which  the  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  undertake,  but  it  exists  no  less  in  English,  science,  mathe- 
matics and  other  academic  branches.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  be 
satisfied  with  covering  each  year  a  stated  number  of  pages  of  a  given 
text-book.  In  English,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  that  a  definite 
plan  be  developed  whereby  not  only  satisfactory  results  in  written 
work  may  be  obtained,  but  that  a  taste  for  good  literature  may  be 
created.  New  methods  must  be  devised  in  order  that  work  in  com- 
position may  be  brought  into  intimate  and  vital  touch  with  those 
subjects  which  a  boy  naturally  understands  and  enjoys  becatise  he 
is  a  boy.  Modem  writers  must  be  drawn  upon  to  ftimish  vivid, 
entertaining  and  elevating  material  for  reading.  Again,  in  science, 
we  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  teach  only  the  "properties  of  matter**  to 
boys  living  in  an  age  of  automobiles,  electric  motors  and  flying  ma- 
chines. Shops,  power  stations  and  chemical  works  must  be  visited 
that  the  local  industries  may  be  imderstood  and  appreciated.  Math- 
ematics must  be  made  more  and  more  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than 
an  end  in  itself.  Modem  languages  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  dry 
collections  of  rules,  but  as  the  live  tongues  of  living  people.  In  much 
the  same  way  the  work  of  the  shops  is  drawing  closer  and  closer  to  the 
kind  and  the  spirit  of  work  done  in  real  shops.  We  are  no  longer 
contented  to  make  laborious  'exercises'  as  mere  practice  for  some 
future  usefulness.  The  exercise  must  take  its  place  in  a  finished 
article  of  worth  and  beauty.  In  a  word,  everything  must  be  done  in 
a  way  that  gives  it  usefulness  now,  in  our  own  day  and  generation. 

"There  is  probably  no  one  factor  in  the  work  of  a  boys*  school 
which  so  strongly  affects  t'he  spirit  of  the  school  as  its  organized 
athletics.  At  present,  they  offer  the  only  form  of  physical  training 
available  for  the  boys.  They  are  supported  entirely  by  money 
received  by  admission  to  the  annual  football  games  played  with 
Somerville  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  All  bills  for  supplies,  coaching, 
travelling,  etc.,  are  met  in  this  way.  If  the  athletic  teams  are  to 
continue,  and,  imtil  something  better  can  be  found  to  take  their  place, 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  continue,  proper  dressing  rooms  and 
baths  should  be  provided  for  them  in  a  part  of  the  building  which  can 
be  easily  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  school  plant.  The  present 
quarters  are  totally  inadequate  and  even  tmsanitary.    A  room  in  the 
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basement  of  the  Washington  building,  originally  intended  for  a  girls' 
toilet  room,  and  now  tinused,  could  with  a  little  expense  be  equipped 
with  a  hose  shower  bath  and  lockers,  to  make  a  satisfactory  athletic 
room.  In  view  of  the  cheerful  acquiesence  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to 
rather  stringent  scholarship  and  deportment  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility to  school  teams,  and  complete  faculty  supervision  of  all  athletic 
matters,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  recognition  be  accorded  to  this 
rather  limited  extent  of  furnishing  a  decent  place  in  which  dressing 
and  bathing  may  be  possible.** 

THE  WELLINGTON   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

There  has  been  great  improvement  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  this  school  during  the  last  year.  The  average  ability  of 
the  present  class  is  unusually  high. 

It  is  quite  evident,  from  observations  in  this  school  and  in  primary 
schools  generally,  that,  for  any  position  except  that  of  kindergartner, 
a  two- years  course  in  a  kindergarten  training  school  is  not  as  good  a 
preparation  as  a  course  in  a  good  nomial  school.  Usually  the  kinder- 
garten-trained teachers  are  very  weak  in  their  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  because  they  have  not  reviewed 
these  subjects  since  leaving  the  grammar  schools.  In  the  normal 
schools,  the  students  not  only  thoroughly  review  these  subjects  but 
learn  the  methods  of  teaching  them.  Therefore,  only  as  many  kind- 
ergarten-trained teachers  should  be  received  into  this  school  as  are 
likely  to  be  needed  in  the  kindergartens  of  the  city. 

Another  qualification,  which  all  candidates  for  this  school  should 
present,  is  good  health.  Teaching  is  too  severe  a  strain  upon  nerves 
and  vitality  to  be  imdertaken  by  frail  and  anaemic  persons.  More- 
over, the  health  of  the  teacher  has  a  very  important  relation  to  the 
progress,  conduct  and  character  of  the  pupils.  Children  need  the 
wholesome  and  inspiring  influence  of  the  energy,  cheerfulness  and 
healthy  appearance  of  their  teacher  as  well  as  her  instruction,  sound 
judgment  and  steady  control.  The  schoolroom  is  no  place  for  an 
invalid. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Master  of  the  School: — 

"This  school  was  opened  in  September,  1884,  contains  all  the 
grades  below  the  high  school,  including  a  kindergarten,  and  differs 
from  the  other  elementary  schools  in  this  respect — all  the  grades 
below  the  eighth  year  are  taught  by  yotmg  teachers.  Their  work, 
however,  is  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  master  and 
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two  assistants,  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  instruction  and 
management  of  the  school.  For  several  years  the  seventh  year 
has  been  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  training  class. 

'The  object  of  conducting  a  school  on  this  plan  is  to  give  Cam- 
bridge young  women  who  desire  to  teach,  and  who  have  made  a  special 
preparation  for  the  work,  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  under 
favorable  conditions,  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

''Graduates  of  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School,  who  have 
also  graduated  from  one  of  our  State  normal  schools,  are  preferred 
candidates  for  the  positions  in  this  school.  Other  persons  of  equal 
preparation  may  be  appointed. 

"The  required  term  of  service  is  one  year.  Teachers  are  ap- 
pointed to  Class  B  and  remain  in  this  class  for  five  months,  or  until 
their  work  warrants  promotion  to  Class  A.  Teachers  may  be  ex- 
cused or  dismissed  at  any  time  by  the  superintendent  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board.  No  teacher  is  considered  a  graduate  of  this 
school  until  she  has  worked  in  Class  A  five  months,  at  least,  and  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  master  and  of  the  superintendent 
as  a  qualified  teacher. 

"The  compensation  during  the  period  of  service  in  Class  B  is  at 
the  rate  of  $300  per  annum,  and  in  Class  A  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $400  per 
annum.  No  pupil  teacher  receives  a  rate  of  salary  higher  than  that 
paid  to  members  of  Class  A  dtuing  her  connection  with  the  school, 
except  those  selected  to  take  the  seventh  year's  work.  Graduates 
selected  to  act  as  substitutes  in  any  school  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$450  per  annum. 

"The  superintendent  is  authorized  to  employ  as  many  sub- 
stitutes and  temporary  teachers  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  the  places 
of  absent  teachers.  These  teachers  are  usually  assigned  to  the 
Wellington  School,  when  not  otherwise  employed,  that>  there  may  be 
at  this  school  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  teachers  to  make  it  practicable 
for  members  of  the  training  class  to  visit  other  schools. 

"The  efficiency  of  the  school  has  been  increased  through  recent 
changes,  the  most  important  of  which  is  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
paid  the  pupil  teachers.  It  is  now  siifficient  to  induce  first-class 
candidates  to  apply. 

"Twenty- two  young  women  have  entered  the  school  since  Jan- 
uary, 1910.  Of  these,  four  were  graduated  from  colleges,  twelve 
from  normal  schools  and  six  from  kindergarten  normal  schools. 

"As  teachers  need  to  be  trained  in  the  right  kind  of  atmosphere, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  require  that  the  standard  for  the  elementary 
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teacher  should  be  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  course 
followed  by  not  less  than  two  years  in  a  normal  school,  prepared  to 
give  the  right  amount  and  kind  of  cultural  and  professional  training 
in  proper  proportions. 

*'The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  years 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  regular  work 
of  the  various  departments  has  been  allowed  to  flow  along  naturally 
without  interruptions;  also,  from  the  fact  that  added  interest  has 
come  with  the  accomplishment  of  more  efficient  work.  'Nothing 
succeeds  like  success*  is  proving  the  rule,  and  our  desire  is* that  the 
future  of  the  school  may  be  more  helpful  and  inspiring  to  young 
teachers  than  ever  before." 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  was  established  last 
June  and  Mr.  Ernst*  Hermann  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  it.  To 
organize  a  new  department  and  to  inaugurate  its  work  satisfactorily 
requires  time,  but  enough  has  already  been  accomplished  to  convince 
all  who  have  observed  the  work  that  its  aims,  methods  and  spirit 
are  quite  different  from  those  usually  found  in  the  physical  exercises 
of  school  children,  and  that  the  results  must  be  correspondingly 
better.  Mr.  Hermann  fully  understands  that  a  child  is  a  unity  and 
that  the  education  of  his  body  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
education  of  his  mind  and  moral  nature.  Physical  education  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  general  education  of  the  child,  but  it  is  of  fundamental 
importance  since  all  other  education  is  so  largely  conditioned  upon 
the  physical  basis.  The  very  interesting  report  of  the  Director 
follows : — 

**In  making  my  first  report  for  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion I  beg  to  acknowledge,  first  of  all,  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  spirit  which  I  found  among  masters,  teachers  and  pupils 
upon  my  entrance  into  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge.  Such 
readiness  and  open-heartedness  for  additional  work  and  duties  by 
masters  and  teachers  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  enthusiastic  in- 
fluence of  the  superintendent  in  preparing  the  field  for  the  new  de- 
partment.    It  has  made  my  work  very  easy  and  very  pleasant. 

*'My  main  object  has  been  first,  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  schoolrooms  and  all  other  parts  of  the  buildings  which 
influence  the  purity  and  temperature  of  the  air,  and  second,  to  mini- 
mize the  evil  influences  upon  physical  efficiency  caused  by  sedentary 
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occupations.  A  growing  child's  health,  or  physical  eflSciency,  depends 
mainly  upon  muscular  exercise,  fresh  air,  stmshine,  and  wholesome 
food.  If  health  is  interfered  with,  physical  growth  will  at  once  suffer 
and  mental  efficiency  will  diminish.  Insufficient  pure  air  and  too 
little  muscular  exercise  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  physical  as 
well  as  mental  efficiency  throughout  life,  but,  if  such  conditions 
prevail  during  the  periods  of  growthi  the  results  are  precociousness 
of  mind  and  body.  To  keep  our  school  buildings  as  free  from  dust  as 
possible,  to  keep  the  rooms  at  all  times  filled  with  fresh  air  of  sufficient 
moisture,'  we  had  to  resort  to  open  windows.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  pupils  and  teachers  alike  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  increased 
mental  and  physical  efficiency  which  always  goes  with  fresh,  moist 
air  and  a  temperature  of  about  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  order  that 
we  may  further  improve  our  schoolroom  air  it  will  be  necessary  to  get 
some  live  steam  sprays  into  our  air  chambers  or  air  shafts.  If  this 
is  done,  I  feel  that  almost  all  of  our  children  will  form  the  'fresh  air 
habit.'  One  of  our  most  important  functions  in  hygiene  education 
is  this  development  of  fresh  air  habits,  especially  where  a  niunber  of 
people  are  brought  together  in  one  room.  If  sedentary  work  makes 
such  practice  somewhat  difficult  on  account  of  needed  warmth,  it  will 
be  best  to  insist  that  the  children  put  on  special  wraps  whenever  they 
are  sitting  still.  This  would  be  better  than  the  present  practice  of 
putting  on  too  much  clothing  when  physically  active,  i.e.,  when  going 
out  of  the  building. 

'To  make  our  buildings,  however,  clean  and  free  from  dust 
three  things  are  necessary.  1.  More  frequent  thorough  cleaning. 
2.  Better  accommodations  for  wiping  ,the  feet.  3.  Better  watering 
or  oiling  of  surrounding  streets  and  yards. 

"There  is  a  noticeable  improvement  since  the  new  spray  is  being 
applied  to  all  rooms  before  they  are  swept.  A  further  step  in  the 
right  direction  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  school  yards  shall  have  been 
resurfaced  and  provided  with  hose  for  regular  surface  watering.  A 
still  greater  improvement  would  result  if  all  the  streets  surrounding 
the  schools  could  be  oiled. 

''Of  equal  importance  to  fresh  air  is  sufficient  muscular  exercise 
for  growing  children,  without  which  normal  growth  is  impossible. 
Muscle  work  has  a  much  larger  significance  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 
In  adult  life,  exercise  is  mainly  needed  for  physical  efficiency,  although 
even  at  this  age,  the  players  get  practice  in  loyalty  or  sportsmanship, 
which  strengthen  character  and  stimulate  mental  activity.  For 
adults,  however,  all  exercise  generally  has  only  a  therapeutic  value; 
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but  for  children,  all  muscular  activities  have  the  additional  and  very 
important  oflBce  of  modifying  brain  structures.  The  motor  brain  is 
the  fundamental  structure  of  the  brain,  and  upon  its  development 
depends  all  future  capacity  for  intellectual  training.  Motor  activi- 
ties in  children  are,  therefore,  of  the  highest  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  importance. 

"For  physiological  reasons,  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  be 
required  to  indulge  every  day  in  large  muscular  exercise.  This 
means  that  he  must  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise,  by  play  or 
otherwise,  in  such  a  manner  that  heart,  Ixmgs,  and  other  vital  organs 
receive  suflScient  stimulation.  Proper  child-hygiene  demands  that 
no  child  be  physically  or  mentally  overstrained.  Prolonged  mental  or 
physical  application  is  not  possible  in  children.  Sedentary  work 
interferes  specially  with  the  efficiency  of  the  body,  because  the  ma- 
terials needed  by  its  various  organs  are  not  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  because  the  waste  products  are  not  removed  fast 
enough. 

**We  have  instituted  both  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  recess, 
which  are  taken  out  of  doors  whenever  the  weather  and  the  yard  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  To  insure  activity  for  every  child  we  are 
carrying  on  organized  play.  Without  this,  only  the  most  active 
children  would  get  sufficient  exercise,  and  the  teachers  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  their  charges  while  at  play.  Although  this 
puts  a  slightly  additional  burden  upon  the  teachers,  it  has  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  physical  benefit  both  to  pupils  and  to  teachers. 
When  once  thoroughly  organized,  we  shall  have  children  who  know 
how  to  play  vigorously,  can  play  fairly  and  honestly  and  are  just  and 
loyal.  The  teachers  will  know  the  children's  true  natures,  and  the 
children  will  better  understand  their  teachers  and  their  efforts  in 
their  behalf. 

"Becatise  the  school  yards  have  not  yet  been  developed,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  go  into  them  at  all  times,  and  because  it  will  take  some 
time  for  the  people  to  become  used  to  the  fact  that  rational  out-of- 
door  activities  are  always  safe,  we  have  put  into  practice  schoolroom 
gymnastics  and  schoolroom  plays  and  games.  These  are,  however, 
only  taken  with  all  windows  wide  open.  The  plays  and  games  have 
done  much  to  make  these  exercise  periods  enjoyable  for  both  pupils  and 
teachers.  Enough  formal  gymnastics  is  taken  during  each  period  to 
insure  erect  carriage  and  good  posture  of  the  normal  child.  The 
first  object  of  such  a  period  must  be  hygienic.  This  can  only  come 
through  the  exercise  of  the  large  groups  of  muscles  and  through  plenty 
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of  muscular  work,  which  stimulates  heart,  circulation  and  respiration. 
Formal  gymnastics  and  corrective  exercises  are  also  heeded  whenever 
children  do  much  sitting.  And  since  sedentary  work  is  so  common 
in  the  occupations  of  maakind  to-day,  some  formal  exercise  will 
always  be  necessary.  After  doing  all  we  can  to  make  the  children's 
work  more  natural,  and  therefore  less  harmful  to  physical  growth, 
we  shall  still  be  obliged  to  give  them  some  corrective  exercises  to 
prevent  deformity,  increased  ciu^es  of  the  spine,  forward  drooping 
of  the  shoulders  and  a  flat  chest.  We  may  prevent  too  much  malform- 
ation by  increasing  all-around  physical  activities  and  by  more  fre- 
quent recesses,  but,  as  long  as  much  sitting  at  desks  is  necessary  so 
long  will  it  be  necessary  to  have  some  formal  gymnastics  to  prevent 
deformity  of  the  body. 

'*Some  formal  gymnastics  are  therefore  needed  at  all  times 
during  school  life,  and  since  man's  work  is  generally  sedentary  and 
tends  toward  a  forward  flexion  of  the  body,  it  would  seem  that  all 
children  should  learn  enough  of  such  formal  exercises  to  enable,  them 
by  intelligent  use  through  life  to  keep  the  body  erect.  But  it  is  also 
necessary  to  develop  habits  of  good  posture  and  habits  of  rational 
exercise  and  recreation.  It  is  for  this  end  that  the  regular  teachers 
should  teach  some  formal  exercises  together  with  the  plays  and 
games,  because  these  teachers  are  best  fitted  to  develop  good  habits 
in  their  pupils.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  regular  teachers  are  pre- 
pared to  teach  any  forms  of  exercises  outside  of  what  is  ordinarily 
needed  by  the  child.  As  soon  as  specid  exercises  are  needed  only 
specialists  should  teach  them. 

"We  have  in  our  schools  a  large  percentage  of  precocious  chil- 
dren. There  are  many  with  spinal  deviations,  many  with  flat  chest 
and  many  others  with  weak  muscular  development  in  some  part  of 
the  body.  These  children  need  special  attention  and  special  exer- 
cises under  intelligent  direction.  Our  regular  teachers  can  take  care 
of  all  the  ordinary  physical  activities  and  of  all  the  work  pertaining  to 
recreation  and  of  the  moral  issues  involved  in  physical  education. 
The  many  children  who  are  not  up  to  normal  in  growth  of  body  and 
in  co-ordinations  and  in  skill,  in  courage  and  self-reliance,  need  the 
constant  and  systematic  attention  of  specialists  in  physical  education. 

**In  order  that  we  may  know  accurately  the  physical  conditions 
of  all  our  children  and  to  record  the  results  of  physical  education, 
the  physical  examination  already  authorized  by  the  School  Board 
will  be  made  in  May.  This  investigation  will  cover  all  the  ph3rsical 
measurements  and  the  examination  of  heart,  lungs,  mouth,  nose, 
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eyes  and  ears.  All  these  records  will  be  made  in  convenient  form 
upon  cards.  The  examinations  to  be  of  value  should  be  continued 
annually  in  May.  The  weight  of  every  child  will  be  taken  and  re- 
corded every  month.  Special  notice  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guar- 
dians whenever  the  weight  index  shows  abnormal  development. 

'*The  system  of  plays  and  games  introduced  into  all  our  primary 
and  grammar  schools  is  already  showing  some  results.  Inter-class 
and  inter-school  contests  are  already  being  held  in  a  number  of 
schools.  This  will  soon  become  a  regular  feature.  Many  activi- 
ties of  our  grammar  grades  can  be  held  in  assembly  halls,  in  school 
yards  and  on  our  playgrounds.  The  upper  grammar  boys  and  the 
high  school  boys  are,  however,  greatly  in  need  of  special  coaching  as 
well  as  of  a  properly  enclosed  and  equipped  athletic  field. 

**Oiu"  high  school  athletics  are  too  important  a  part  of  education 
for  physical  and  moral  efficiency  to  be  hampered  by  lack  of  a  home 
field  with  proper  facilities.  Nor  is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  educa- 
tion that  these  crowning  physical  activities  of  a  physical  educational 
sjrstem  be  left  to  chance  instruction.  In  order  to  improve  the  high 
school  sports  and  athletics,  in  order  to  avoid  overstraining  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  secure  more  general  participation  on  the  other, 
there  should  be  systematic  practice  of  the  larger  sports  and  the  well- 
known  forms  of  athletics  in  the  upper  grammar  grades.  For  this 
we  need  better  yard  facilities,  better  athletic  fields,  and  the  help  of 
assistant  directors. 

"If  we  can  develop  along  these  lines,  we  can  take  care  of  all 
the  physiological  needs  of  our  school  children  and  can  meet  the  de- 
mands which  life  to-day  puts  upon  the  character  and  citizenship. 
We  have  not  yet  recognized  all  the  important  needs  of  our  young 
children.  It  must  be  quite  clear  to  us  that  the  child  who  enters 
school  to-day,  either  the  kindergarten  or  the  first  grade,  is  not  like 
the  child  of  a  few  generations  ago.  Home  conditions  and  city  en- 
vironment  jare  producing  children  with  underdeveloped  motor  brains. 
The  children  of  to-day,  whether  coming  from  the  poorer  and  smaller 
homes  or  from  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do,  do  not  have  the  same 
sense  stimulations  and  the  same  opportunities  of  reacting  physically 
upon  sense  perceptions  as  the  children  formerly  had,  where  land  and 
natural  facilities  for  playing  existed.  Neither  fathers,  mothers  nor 
children  do  any  more  the  same  things  at  home  and  for  the  home. 
Home  and  environment  are  too  small  and  crowded  and  unnatural 
to  permit  of  fundamental  child  play.  Formerly,  the  children,  on 
entering  school,  had  better  developed  motor  brains  upon  which  to 
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build  intellectual  education.  Formerly,  the  very  activities  of  chil- 
dren's play  tended  not  only  to  fundamental  motor  activities  but  also 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  character,  which  are  the  power  to  apply 
oneself,  or  attention,  and  the  power  to  control,  or  interest.  Children 
to-day  are  apt  to  be  hothouse  flowers,  physically  and  mentally  pre- 
cocious. The  physical  foimdation  for  present  day  intellectual  edu- 
cation is  lacking.  If  we  must  take  our  children  earlier  and  with  a 
less  developed  motor  brain,  we  should  also  bring  into  the  early  school 
years  that  which  will  develop  a  capable  motor  brain.  Fundamental 
motor  activities  suited  to  the  imaginative  plays  of  early  childhood 
employing  fundamental  muscles,  dealing  with  home  activities  and 
nature  work,  not  only  would  give  us  mentally  better  fitted  pupils, 
but  physically  more  robust  and  active  children.  For  this  we  not 
only  need  the  open  air  kindergartens  but  also  half-time  out-of-door 
sessions  for  first  and  second  grades  with  opportunities  for  real  garden 
work,  real  home  play  and  many  other  forms  of  manual  training." 

THE  OPEN  AIR  SCHOOL 

The  Open  Air  School  is  conducted  in  a  dwelling  house,  remodelled 
and  equipped  for  the  purpose,  located  on  Winsor  Street,  near  Broad- 
way. At  the  time  our  last  report  was  written  it  was  expected  that 
this  school  would  open  on  April  4,  1910,  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
term,  but  delays  in  finishing  the  building  postponed  the  opening 
until  Wednesday,  April  13. 

The  school  will  accommodate  twenty-seven  pupils.  During 
the  first  three  months  pupils  were  received  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  examining  physician  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 
Since  September,  however,  pupils  have  been  admitted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  schools  and  of  the  visit- 
ing nurse,  and  they  are  returned  to  their  regular  classes  when  their 
physical  improvement,  as  shown  by  a  careful  examination,  is  such  as 
to  lead  the  inspector  and  nurse  to  advise  this  action. 

The  school  opened  with  fourteen  pupils,  but  before  the  end  of 
April  the  membership  had  increased  to  twenty-three.  During  May 
and  June  four  more  entered  making  twenty-seven  in  all  during  the 
spring  term.  But  there  were  three  withdrawals.  One  boy,  after 
a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  and  after  having  proved  by  his  conduct  that  he 
was  intolerable,  was  transferred  to  a  private  school.  Two  left  the 
last  of  June,  one  returning  to  the  Peabody,  the  other  to  graduate 
with  his  class  from  the  Thomdike  School. 
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The  school  opened  in  September  with  twenty-four  of  its  old 
pupils.  Dtiring  October  three  new  members  were  admitted,  in 
November  six  others,  in  January  three,  in  February  two  and  in  March 
two  more. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  forty-three  children  have  had 
the  advantages  it  offers.  Of  these — six  each  came  from  the  Board- 
man,  Roberts  and  Wellington  districts;  fotu*  from  the  Houghton; 
three  from  the  Morse;  two  each  from  the  Parker,  Putnam,  Tarbell 
and  Willard;  and  one  each  from  the  Agassiz,  Fletcher,  Gannett, 
Harvard,  Kelley,  Peabody,  Russell,  Thomdike  and  Webster,  and 
from  St.  Paul's  Parochial  School.  Nineteen  of  them  were  boys, 
and  twenty-four  were  girls.  Their  ages  have  varied  widely,  there 
being  one  six  years  old,  four  seven  years,  five  eight,  nine  nine,  seven 
ten,  four  eleven,  seven  twelve,  two  thirteen,  three  fourteen,  and  one 
fifteen  years  old.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  in  the  school  was  a 
little  over  ten  years,  and  of  the  girls  almost  exactly  ten  years. 

Since  September,  thirteen  have  left  the  school  for  the  following 
reasons — nine,  on  account  of  their  general  improvement  in  health 
and  weight,  have  been  transferred  to  their  regular  classes;  two  .have 
been  placed  in  a  charitable  institution  on  accoimt  of  home  condi- 
tions; one,  being  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  kept  at  home  to 
work;  and  one  suffered  so  much  from  asthma  during  damp  weather 
that  she  seemed  to  be  injured  rather  than  benefited  by  the  open  air 
treatment,  so,  after  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  she  withdrew.  The  school 
is  full,  and  there  are  several  names  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  school  being  necessarily  ungraded,  the  instruction  is  largely 
individual.  In  fact,  every  grade  of  the  elementary  schools,  except 
the  eighth  year,  has  been  represented.  There  were  nineteen  pupils 
from  the  primary  grades  and  twenty-four  from  the  grammar  grades, 
and  yet  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  has  been  very  com- 
mendable. In  most  cases,  the  improvement  in  scholarship  has  been 
quite  as  marked  as  the  improvement  in  health. 

The  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the  children  as  indicated 
by  complexion,  appearance  of  the  eyes,  increase  in  strength  and  ac- 
tivity has  been  noticeable.  The  increase  in  weight  has  also  indicated 
a  gradual  return  to  normal  health.  The  children  are  weighed  regu- 
larly once  a  month.  The  average  increase  in  weight,  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  school  six  months,  is  five  pounds,  the  individual 
gain  varying  from  one  to  ten  and  a  quarter  poimds.  The  average 
gain  of  the  boys  was  a  little  over  four  poimds,  while  that  of  the  girls 
was  a  little  over  five  and  a  quarter  poimds  in  the  same  time.     The 
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greatest  individual  gain  among  the  boys  was  three  and  a  quarter 
pounds  in  two  months,  and  the  greatest  among  the  girls  was  eight 
pounds  in  three  months. 

With  the  exception  of  the  asthmatic  case  mentioned  above, 
there  has  apparently  been  no  case  of  physical  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  ^ 

On  entering  the  school  each  child  is  provided  with  a^phair  bag, 
a  leg  blanket,  a  soapstone  foot  warmer,  a  worsted  toque,  a  pair  of 
woolen  gloves  and  an  outside  coat.  With  this  equipment  th^  children 
are  comfortable  even  in  the  severest  weather. 

The  daily  program  of  the  school  is  as  follows: —  | 

9.00.  Opening  exercises. 

9.06.  Music. 

9.25.  Spelling  or  dictation. 

9.35.  Number,  reading  or  geography. 

10.00.  Oral  language. 

10.20.  Health  talks. 

10.30.  Recess  for  lunch  of  milk  in  summer  and  of  cocoa  in  winter. 

11.00.  Arithmetic,  lower  grades. 

11.25.  Arithmetic,  upper  grades. 

11.60.  Memory  gems. 

12.00.  Preparation  for  lunch  by  washing  faces  and  hands,  etc. 

12.15.  Limch  of  some  good  nourishing  soup  and  such  food  as  pupils 
hring  from  home. 

Rest  Period. 

1.00.    Reading  for  all  classes. 
2.00.     Dismissal. 

During  the  spring  term  the  pupils  spent  the  time  from  two  to 
three  o'clock  at  work  in  their  school  gardens  or  at  play. 

The  most  unfavorable  conditions  at  this  school  have  been  due  to 
the  inadequate  drainage  and  unsatisfactory  grading  of  the  groimds. 
The  drainage  should  be  such  as  to  keep  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing dry  at  all  times,  and  the  grading  of  the  grounds  should  be  such 
as  to  keep  them  in  suitable  condition  for  play,  except  in  stormy 
weather. 

The  school  is  strongly  approved  by  the  visiting  niu"se,  the  di- 
rector of  physical  education  and  by  the  medical  inspector  of  that 
district.  '    . 

The  per  capita  cost  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  school — ^in- 
struction, fuel,  care  and  supplies,  including  food  supplies — ^was 
$42.72,  reckoned  upon  a  membership  of  twenty-seven,  the  capacity 
of  the  school.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the  food  supplies 
furnished  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  during  the  first 
term.  This  society  also  furnished  the  chair  bags,  and  assisted  ma- 
terially in  other  ways  until  the  school  was  well  established. 
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The  further  extension  of  this  work  can  be  made  very  satisfactorily 
and  most  economically  by  changing  the  windows  of  one  room  in  each 
of  several  large  buildings,  so  they  can  be  easily  and  fully  opened. 
This  room  should  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  opened  to  the 
Sim  but  least  exposed  to  the  storms.  In  this  way,  open  air  schools 
could  be  provided  for  all  pupils  needing  the  treatment  without  re- 
quiring them  to  go  long  distances. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  that  our 
schoolroofas  generally  are  much  overheated  and  are  supplied  with 
air  much  too  dry.  Not  only  the  health  and  comfort  but  the  scholar- 
ship would  be  greatly  improved  by  furnishing  less  heat  and  more 
moisture  in  the  air.  Otu*  standard  of  temperature  should  be  lowered 
five  degrees  at  least.  How  the  necessary  humidity  may  be  secured 
is  a  problem  for  others  to  solve. 

SIGHT  AND  HEARING  TESTS 

The  annual  tests  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  school  children, 
except  those  in  the  first  year  primary  and  kindergarten  classes,  were 
made  in  October.  Parents  of  children  found  seriously  defective  were 
notified  as  required  by  law,  and  many  of  the  cases  reported  have 
received  professional  treatment.  The  percentage  of  defectives 
was  somewhat  smaller  this  year  than  last,  the  per  cent  of  defective 
eyes  being  twenty,  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  per  cent  of  defective 
ears  being  two  and  one-half  instead  of  three. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  were  as  follows:  Number 
enrolled,  15,744;  number  examined,  12,791;  number  defective  in 
sight,  2,549;  number  defective  in  hearing,  320;  number  of  parents 
notified,   1,888. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  TEETH  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

This  examination  has  been  continued  during  the  year  under 
the  same  conditions  as  last  year.  The  following  facts  are  reported  by 
Dr.  R.  R.  Andrews,  who,  together  with  his  associates,  have  taken 
great  interest  in  this  important  work : — 

The  dentists  of  Cambridge  have  examined  the  teeth  of  the 
children  of  the  Wellington,  Kelley  and  Gannett  schools,  and  are  now 
at  work  on  those  of  the  Roberts.  The  teeth  of  about  two  thousand 
children  have  been  examined.     The  dentists  find  the  mouths  of  the 
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older  children  in  deplorable  condition — quite  ninety-five  per-  cent 
need  immediate  attention  in  order  to  save  what  few  teeth  .cpflt 'be 
saved.     The  condition  of  the  younger  children  is  a  little 
though  most  of  the  sixth  year  molars  need  immediate  at 
save  them.    Very  few  of  the  children  examined  give  their  teetti 
care — even  the  tooth  brush  being  used  very  little.  ^ 

Much  might  be  done  for  mouth  sanitation  by  clear  definite 
talks  to  the  children,  showing  the  great  need  of  good  teeth  and  a 
healthy  mouth.  Such  talks  can  be  given  by  the  teachers  and  by  the 
dentists. 

The  Committee  interested  in  dentistry  for  school  children  is 
trying  to  establish  in  East  Cambridge  a  school  dental  clinic,  where 
the  urgent  cases  can  be  attended  to  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the  chil- 
dren— enough  to  pay  for  materials.  It  has  already  secured  about 
$250  for  this  object  and  wants  about  $250  more,  which  it  hopes  to 
raise  before  another  fall.  If  the  School  Committee  can  provide  a 
room  for  this  purpose,  the  dentists  of  Cambridge  are  willing  to  give 
their  time.  They  would  fill  the  teeth  of  the  children  with  plastic 
filling,  extract  those  that  cannot  be  saved,  and  give  advice  how  to 
keep  the  mouth  clean  and  healthy.  They  wish  to  be  of  more  real 
service  to  the  children. 

The  examinations  are  made  on  Thursday  mornings  at  the  school, 
from  9  to  10.30  o'clock,  four  dentists  usually  being  in  attendance. 

After  the  examination,  a  card,  similar  to  the  following,  properly 
marked  and  filled  out,  is  given  to  each  child  in  need  of  professional 
treatment.    A  duplicate  card  is  kept  on  file  at  the  school. 
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; School. 

Pupil y4ge 

Parent 

.Address 
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«8  ,4  26  5S  =\2j\ 


NOTICE  TO  PARENTS. 

has   been  ex&mlned  by  me   «d<]  found  to 

eelh  which  must  be  attended  to.  You  are  advised  to  apply  At  once  to  your  family  dentist  for 
snL  If  drrumstances  do  not  permit  consulting  a  dentist  at  his  office,  the  child  will  be  treated  at 
the  Harvard  Dental  School  Infirmary,  Longwood  Avenue,  cor.  Wigglesworth  Street,  Brookline, 
ly,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings  at  9  o'clock,  and  every  afternoon  at  2  except 
my;  or  at  the  Tufts  College  Dental  School  Infirmary,  416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  eveiy 
«at9. 


D.M.D. 


DENTAL  DEPARTMENT  Of  THE 


ambridge:  public  schools 

As  the  genns  of  Consumption  get  into  the  body  through  decayed 
teeth,  all  decayed  teeth  muft  be  attended  to  at  once. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CARE  AND  USE  OF  THE  TEETH. 

-The  teeth  should  be  thoroughly  brushed  afler  each  meal,  f  nd  especial  .y  before  going  to  bed. 

—A  tooth  powder  used  on  the  brush  helps  to  clean  the  teeth. 

—The  slow  and  thorough  chewing  of  all  food  helps  to  preserve  the  teeth  and  keep  the  mouth 

eaUiy  condition. 

-Children't  teeth  mwt  be  ftiaminwi  by  a  dentist  at  least  twice  a  year. 
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SEWING  AND   MANUAL  TRAINING 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  courses  in  sewing  for  the  girk 
and  in  wood  work  for  the  boys  were  established  for  all  pupils  of  the 
last  three  years  of  the  grammar  schools,  two  hours  a  week  being 
given  ^o  these  subjects  in  the  last  two  years  and  one  hour  a  week 
in  the  other. 

The  shop  work  for  the  boys  has  been  carried  on  imder  some 
diffictdties,  due  chiefly  to  necessary  passing  of  many  boys  from  their 
own  school  to  another  building  for  their  lessons.  But,  hereafter,  the 
conditions  will  be  much  improved  as  the  boys  of  the  Roberts  and 
Russell  schools  will  be  provided  for  in  those  buildings. 

The  work  in  sewing,  which  was  started  in  these  grades  last  year, 
has  generally  been  very  creditable  both  to  the  girls  and  to  the  teachers. 
The  shop  work  of  the  boys  has  varied  considerably  in  quality,  due 
both  to  the  great  difference  in  the  mechanical  ability  of  the  boys  and 
to  the  varied  skill  of  the  instructors.  This  being  the  first  year  of 
this  kind  of  work  for  most  of  the  boys,  it  has  necessarily  been  very 
elementary  in  character.  It  will  take  about  two  years  more  to  show 
the  full  scope  and  value  of  these  courses. 

Miss  Gordon,  the  Director  of  Sewing,  reports  as  follows  upon 
the  work  of  the  year: — 

"Upon  entering  the  sewing  class  each  girl  makes  a  sewing  bag  of 
print  or  gingham,  which  gives  practice  in  the  plain  stitches — basting, 
stitching,  overcasting,  overhanding,  hemming  and  running — ^in 
which  she  preserves  her  own  work  for  reference. 

'*The  next  piece  of  work  is  a  gored  flannel  skirt,  cut  by  pupils, 
a  few  at  a  time,  while  the  others  are  sewing.  When  all  are  cut  out, 
one  or  two  lessons  are  taken  for  pinning  and  basting  the  parts  of  the 
skirt,  which  is  then  laid  aside  until  the  sewing  bag  is  finished.  In 
addition  to  the  plain  stitches,  this  garment  gives  practice  in  gathering 
and  in  feather  stitching.  Average  pupils  will  complete  this  amount 
of  work  in  a  school  year. 

'*In  the  eighth  year,  hemstitching  is  first  taught,  and  each  girl 
hemstitches  a  towel  of  huckabuck.  These  towels  have  been  well 
done,  and  the  work  much  enjoyed.  The  garment  in  this  year  is  a 
kimono,  a  long-sleeved  apron,  nightdress  or  guimpe.  Any  extra 
time  is  spent  on  fancy  stitches  or  some  smaller  garment. 

**In  the  ninth  year,  the  majority  of  the  garments  are  dresses. 
There  are  also  some  nightdresses,  kimonos,  white  skirts,  guimpes, 
shirt  waists  and  long-sleeved  aprons.    Nearly  all  pupils  also  make  a 
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ftiuslin  apron  or  fancy  bag  for  hand  work.  On  the  garments  all 
seams  and  tucks  are  stitched  on  the  machine.  The  use  of  the  machine 
has  given  great  pleasure  to  the  girls,  many  of  whom  had  never  been 
allowed  to  nm  one  before.  Instruction  in  using  patterns  is  given  in 
tliis  grade,  each  girl  having  one  of  her  own.  It  is  expected  that  every 
girl  will  be  able  to  complete  three  garments,  at  least,  during  her 
course  in  sewing,  and  also  learn  to  dam  stockings  and  make  button 
holes." 

DIRECTOR  OF   MUSIC 

Early  in  the  fall  term  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Chapman,  who  had  been 
director  of  music  since  January,  1891,  tendered  his  resignation  to 
take  effect  at  the  pleasiu^  of  the  School  Committee,  but  not  later 
than  September  1,  1911,  stating  that  he  had  a  chronic  throat  trouble 
of  which  he  could  not  hope  to  be  permanently  relieved  in  this  climate. 
No  action  having  been  taken  upon  his  resignation,  Mr.  Chapman, 
in  December,  requested  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  first  of  February 
to  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  his  request  was  granted.  It  is  not 
Mr.  Chapman's  intention  to  return  next  year  as  he  feels  that  his 
health  will  not  warrant  it  and  that,  after  twenty  years  of  service,  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  take  sufficient  time  for  complete  rest.  That 
he  may  fully  recover  his  health  and  may  soon  be  able  to  resume 
work  under  favorable  and  enjoyable  conditions  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  his  many  friends  in  Cambridge. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Chapman  wished  to  retire 
at  the  middle  of  the  year,  several  promising  candidates  for  the  pros- 
pective vacancy  appeared.  After  a  very  careftd  investigation,  Mr. 
John  B.  Whoriskey  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  music  until 
September  1,  1911.  Although  Mr.  Whoriskey  had  had  no  experience 
as  instructor  in  the  public  schools,  his  temperament,  personality, 
musical  ability  and  experience  elsewhere  gave  every  promise  of  his 
success  in  the  position.  Thus  far  he  has  proved  a  valuable  man, 
satisfactorily  meeting  every  reasonable  demand  and  expectation. 

DRAWING 

The  following  report  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Roos,  the  Director  of 
Drawing: — 

**In  the  department  of  art  education  the  new  developments  in 
the  High  and  Latin  School  are  especially  noteworthy.     That  the 
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pupils  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opporttmities  opened  for  them 
is  shown  by  the  large  number  who  are  taking  the  subject  as  an  elec- 
tive study. 

"Until  the  foiu"-years  course  becomes  fully  established  the  work 
of  the  teacher  will  increase  each  year.  Some  of  the  classes  are  very 
large  and,  if  this  attendance  should  increase,  there  will  be  need  of  an 
additional  teacher  for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Garret's  work  is  being 
done  under  diflBculties  owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  equipment.  With 
the  facilities  that  the  new  rooms  will  aflFord  and  with  the  continued 
interest  of  the  school  authorities  the  futtu-e  of  art  education  in  the 
Cambridge  schools  is  very  promising. 

''In  the  primary  and  granmiar  grades  the  course  is  undergoing 
readjustment  to  the  new  arrangement  of  grades  and  years  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  teachers  on  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 
With  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  water  colors  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  introduction  of  sloyd  in  the  upper 
grades  will  furnish  an  interesting  motive  for  the  mechanical  as  well 
as  for  the  decorative  side  of  the  art  course. 

''With  the  changes  in  the  High  and  Latin  School  it  has  become 
possible  for  the  assistant  teacher,  Miss  Jennison,  to  visit  the  primary 
schools  oftener  than  in  former  years.  She  also  visits  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year  classes  in  some  of  the  mixed  schools.  My  time  has,  for 
the  greater  part,  been  given  in  the  grammar  schools  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  High  and  Latin  School  and  the  evening  free-hand  school. 

"The  plan  for  holding  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  pupils  every 
third  year  will  be  worked  out  in  fotu*  of  the  large  schools  this  year, 
viz.,  the  Fletcher,  Peabody,  Putnam  and  Webster.  About  an  equal 
nianber  will  take  up  the  plan  next  year,  and  still  others  the  following 
year,  so  that  there  will  be,  in  the  different  sections  of  the  city,  an 
exhibition  every  year.  The  High  and  Latin  School  will  hold  exhibi- 
tions annually." 

EVENING  SGHOOLS 

There  are  eight  evening  schools — one  industrial  school,  two 
drawing  schools,  one  high  school,  and  fotu*  elementary  schools.  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  School  Board,  there  are  two  terms 
of  the  evening  schools.  The  first  term  begins  on  the  second  Monday 
of  October  and  continues  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evening  imtil  the  end  of  the  week  before  Ghristmas.  The  second 
term  begins  on  the  first  Monday,  Wednesday  or  Friday  evening  after 
the  opening  of  the  day  schools  in  January,  and  continues  at  least 
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twenty-five  evenings.  The  sessions  begin  at  half  past  seven  o'clock 
and  continue  two  hours.  No  session  is  held  on  the  evening  of  a  holi- 
day or  during  the  vacations  of  the  day  schools. 

The  Evening  Industrial  School  is  held  at  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School  building,  and  offers  courses  in  machine  shop  work, 
wood-turning,  pattern-making,  forging  and  foimdry  work.  The 
head  master  of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  is  principal  of 
the  school. 

The  Mechanical  Drawing  School  is  in  the  same  building  and  in 
charge  of  the  same  principal  as  the  Industrial  School.  This  school 
provides  two  coiu^ses  in  drawing — a  three-years  course  in  machine 
drawing,  and  a  three-years  coiu-se  in  architectural  drawing. 

The  Free-hand  Drawing  School  occupies  one  room  in  the  English 
High  School  building  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  director 
of  drawing  for  the  day  schools.  This  school  offers  a  three-years  course 
in  free-hand  drawing  which  includes  drawing  from  a  life  model. 
Diplomas  are  given  to  graduates  of  both  drawing  schools. 

The  Evening  High  School  is  held  in  the  English  High  School 
building  and  offers  a  three-years  course  of  instruction  in  the  following 
subjects:  Commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  English  composition,  English  liter- 
ature, civics,  history,  Latin,  French  and  German.  Diplomas  are 
given  to  graduates  of  the  three-years  course. 

The  evening  elementary  schools  occupy  rooms  in  four  of  the 
grammar  school  buildings,  the  Putnam,  Roberts,  Shepard  and  Web- 
ster. Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  language,  history 
and  bookkeeping  are  taught  in  these  schools  in  classes,  so  far  as 
classification  is  possible,  but  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  individual. 
No  definite  cotu-se  is  arranged,  but  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  pupils 
to  prepare  to  enter  the  Evening  High  School,  and  certificates  are 
given  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  begin  work  in  that  school.  In 
addition  to  the  subjects  given  above,  classes  in  civil  service,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  wood-working  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
formed  when  a  sufficient  number  express  an  intention  to  take  any  of 
these  cotu-ses. 

The  Evening  Industrial  School,  the  two  drawing  schools  and 
the  classes  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  in  the  fotu"  elementary 
schools,  have  been  carried  on  by  the  School  Committee  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Director  of  Evening  Schools  reports  that  hardly  a  school 
has  the  same  teaching  staff  for  two  consecutive  years,  and  that 
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usually  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  old  pupils  return  each 
year. 

The  attendance  in  all  the  schools  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
last  year.  The  decrease  at  the  Shepard  School  has  been  soVnarked 
that  it  seems  well  to  consider  whether  the  school  should  not  be  opened 
in  some  other  building.  As  a  number  of  pupils  come  from  the  Mt. 
Auburn  district,  perhaps  one  of  the  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  city 
would  prove  a  better  location.  The  attendance  of  illiterate  minors 
is  not  as  regular  as  it  should  be,  and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
legal  requirements  seems  necessary. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  towards  classifying  the  pupils 
in  the  dressmaking  sections  so  as  to  have  them  work  in  definite 
courses  of  two  or  three  years.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  teach 
and  guide  the  pupils  in  their  work  rather  than  merely  assist  them  in 
making  some  garment. 

It  is  difficult  to  sectu-e  enough  satisfactory  teachers  for  the 
evening  schools.  Untrained  and  inexperienced  persons  generally 
prove  inefficient.  The  day  school  teachers  are  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful, but  few  of  them  are  able  to  teach  both  day  and  evening 
schools  without  overtaxing  their  strength  and  diminishing  their 
efficiency. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  evening  schools, 
including  the  attendance  at  the  industrial  schools  and  at  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  the  elementary  schools,  which  were  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  during  the  year 
1910-1911:— 


Number 
Registered 

Average 
Attendance 

Average  No. 
of  Teachers* 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils  to 
a  Teacher 

Number  of 
Graduates 

Industrial  School 

Mechanical  Drawing  . . 
Free-hand  Drawing  . . . 
High  School 

107 
117 
57 
315 
725 
758 
176 
302 

51 

47 

23 

156 

220 

298 

74 

112 

4 

4 

2 

10 

19 

25 

6 

10 

13 
12 
11 
15 
12 
12 
12 
11 

7 

7 

2 

18 

Putnam  School 

Roberts  School 

Shepard  School 

Webster  School 

34 
36 
12 
18 

Total 

2,667 

981 

80 

12 

134 

*  The  principals  and  curators  are  not  included  in  these  averages. 
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The   following   table   shows   the   attendance   at   the   industrial 
schools  and  at  the  industrial  classes  in  the  elementary  schools: — 


1               Number 
Registered 

Average 
Attendance 

Industrial  School    

107 

61 

117 

67 

110 

134 

88 

86 

47 

Free-hand  Drawing  School 

23 

Putnam  School 

41 

Roberts  School   

SO 

Shepard  School 

32 

Webster  School 

27 

Total  

699 

281 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  evening  schools,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  industrial  schools  and  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  elementary  schools,  which  were  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  during  the  year  1910-1911: — 


Cost  of 
Instruction 


Cost  of 
Text-Books 
and  Supplies 


Cost  of 
Light,  Fuel 
and  Janitors 


Total  Cost 


♦Cost  per 
Pupil 


Industrial  School 

Mechanical  Drawing 
Free-hand  Drawing  . 

High  School  

Putnam  School 

Roberts  School  

Shepard  School 

Webster  School 

Director  of  Evening 
Schools 

Total 


$1 


,309  00 

819  GO 

378  00 

L,586  00 

M92  50 

5,721  00 

924  50 

L,224  00 

315  00 


$11,468  00 


$226  49 

141  41 

36  77 

120  09 

61  91 

79  16 

6  69 

39  02 


$641  09 
333  66 
54  71 
601  87 
484  09 
501  98 
134  20 
353  80 


$2,176  58 
1,294  07 
469  48 
2,306  96 
2,738  50 
3,302  14 
1,064  39 
1,616  82 

315  00 


$710  54 


$3,105  40 


$15,283  94 


$43  44 
28  36 
22  10 
15  04 
12  62 
11  21 
14  91 
14  78 


$15  58 


*  In  obtaining  the  cost  per  pupil  in  each  school,  a  proportional  part  of  the  salary  of  the  Director 
of  Evening  Schools  is  added  to  the  cost  of  each  school  as  given  above. 
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VACATION   SCHOOLS 

The  vacation  schools  for  the  stimmer  of  1910  opened  on  Tuesday, 
Jtily  5,  in  the  following  school  buildings:  The  Rindge  Manual  Train- 
ing, the  English  High,  the  Putnam,  Roberts,  Shepard  and  Webster, 
and  continued  for  five  weeks,  closing  on  Friday,  August  5. 

There  were  two  sessions  of  two  hotu-s  each  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  one  division  attending  the  first  two  hours,  and  another  the  last 
two  hours.  At  the  beginning  it  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  large  numbers  in  the  divisions,  to  have  a  division  in  sloyd  and 
another  in  cooking  in  the  afternoon,  but  as  the  ntmibers  decreased, 
all  of  the  divisions  were  cared  for  in  the  morning. 

The  experiment  of  establishing  a  special  class  for  ninth  year 
pupils,  who  had  failed  in  June  to  secure  certificates  admitting  them 
to  the  high  schools,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  those  children. 
By  means  of  the  summer  school  work  a  large  per  cent  of  them  were 
able  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  in  September  without  having 
been  put  to  the  expense  of  a  tutor.  No  class  of  pupils  in  the  vacation 
schools  received  greater  benefit  than  this  one.  In  fact,  the  new 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  academic  work  in  all  the  grammar  grades 
last  stunmer  proved  very  profitable  to  many  children  who  had  failed 
of  promotion. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  thirty  cards  were  issued  from  the 
office  to  pupils  from  the  grammar  grades  in  any  school  in  the  city. 
After  the  first  day  any  pupil  from  a  grammar  grade  was  allowed  to 
enter  without  a  card.  The  cards  were  given  in  order  that  the  pupils 
might  know  which  school  to  attend  and  be  able  to  begin  work  the 
first  day. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  fifteen  pupils  were  registered, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  six  hundred  eighty-one.  The  interest 
in  the  schools  continued  until  they  closed,  as  on  the  first  Friday  there 
were  eight  htmdred  twelve  present,  and  on  the  last  Friday  six  hundred 
fifty-six. 

The  older  pupils  were  given  a  choice  of  either  basketry,  cooking, 
sewing,  sloyd  or  academic  work.  The  younger  pupils  were  given 
lessons  in  water  color  painting,  reading,  writing  and  in  many  other 
kinds  of  work  that  were  pleasing  and  profitable  to  them.  Trips  were 
taken  to  Agassiz  Museum  and  to  other  places  of  interest. 

Five  teachers  of  sloyd  were  employed,  two  of  basketry,  two  of 
cooking,  six  of  sewing,  one  of  music,  and  eleven  with  the  academic 
pupils,  a  total  of  twenty-seven. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  in  attendance  at  each 
school,  and  the  line  of  work  in  each: — 


SCHOOLS 


Subject 


Number 
Regiitered 


Average 
Attendcmce 


Rindfe  Manual  Training  School. 
Engl^  High  School 


Putnam  School  . 

Roberts  School  . 

Shepard  School . 
Webster  School 


Sloyd  .... 
Academic  . 
Basketry.  . 
Cooking .  . 
Sewing  . . . 

Sloyd 

Academic  . 
Sewing  . . . 

Sloyd 

Academic  . 
Sewing  . . . 

Sloyd. 

Academic  . 
Sewing  . . . 
Academic  . 
Sewing  . . . 


Total. 


113 
66 
84 
34 
40 

109 
60 
40 
84 
58 
54 
78 
45 

105 
86 


1,115 


31 
88 
53 
48 
21 
26 
33 
34 
10 
46 
29 
28 
68 


65 


681 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  registered  in  each  subject 
with  the  average  attendance: — 


Number 
Registered 

Average 
Attendance 

Academic   

489 

66 

84 

283 

193 

297 

Basketry 

53 

Cooking 

48 

Sewing 

188 

Sloyd 

95 

WAWJVk 

Total 

1.116 

681 

The  cost  of  the  vacation  schools  was  $1 ,423  for  salaries  of  teachers ; 
$160  for  salaries  of  janitors,  and  $219.68  for  supplies,  a  total  of 
$1,802,68,  or  $2.64  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average  attendance. 
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TRUANT   OFFICERS 


JOHN  CARMICHAEL 

Truant  Officer 

1803—1910 

Died  October  1,  1910 

A  faithful,   efficient,   highly  respected  officer 


The  city  is  divided  into  four  districts,  and  to  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts a  truant  officer  is  assigned.  Among  their  duties  are  the  follow- 
ing: To  visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  day,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  agent  of  the  Board;  to  prevent  children  from  loitering  about 
the  school  premises;  to  notify  the  teachers  of  all  cases  of  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  reported  by  the  board  of  health;  to  attend 
the  evening  schools  when  so  directed  by  the  agent;  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  to  visit  places  of  business  where  children 
are  employed,  to  see  that  none  are  employed  unlawfully.  They 
make  all  complaints  at  the  district  court  for  truancy,  and  take  boys 
to  the  Middlesex  Cotmty  Truant  School  when  they  are  sentenced. 

The  work  of  the  truant  officers  is  carried  on  tmder  the  super- 
vision of  the  agent  of  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  all 
cases  of  truancy,  of  persistent  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  schools, 
of  juvenile  vagrancy,  of  unlawftd  detention  from  school,  of  neglect 
by  parents;  and  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  pupils  or  parents  to 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  School  Board  or  the  public  statutes  re- 
lating to  school  attendance.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  direct 
the  officers  to  make  complaints;  to  certify  to  the  records  in  these 
cases  when  presented  before  the  district  court;  and  to  exercise  such 
supervision  of  the  boys  who  are  sent  by  the  cotut  from  Cambridge 
to  the  truant  school  as  may  be  allowed  under  the  statutes. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  truant  officers 
during  the  school  year  from  September  1,  1909,  to  July  1,  1910: — 

Whole  number  of  absences  investigated 12,124 

Truancy,  first  offence 743 

Truancy,  third  offence 144 

Truancy,  fifth  offence  or  more 168 

Complaints  at  court   10 

Children  put  on  probation 1 

Sentenced  by  the  court 9 

Children  found  wandering  about  the  streets 83 

Such  children  sent  to  school 65 

Visits  to  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishments '  334 

Children  employed  without  certificates 8 
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The  statistics  of  the  private  schools,  obtained  by  one  of  the 
officers,  show  that  there  are  ten  private  schools  in  the  city,  which 
receive  $45,626  for  tuition,  and  five  parochial  schools.  The  following 
is  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools: — 

Parochial  schools    3,842 

Private  schools 316 

Total  number  of  pupils  not  in  public  schools    4,167 


CONCLUSION 


Many  changes  both  in  the  organization  of  the  schools  and  in 
the  courses  of  study  have  been  made  during  the  year,  but  they  have 
been  recommended  only  after  a  careful  study  of  local  conditions  and 
always  with  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  community  in  mind. 
It  is  only  natural  that  these  changes  should  call  forth  criticisms 
both  favorable  and  tmfavorable,  as  they  have.  But  the  unbiased 
criticism  of  the  competent  is  always  helpful  and  even  from  the  honest 
criticism  of  the  incompetent  much  may  be  learned.  If  any  persons, 
having  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart,  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  changes  or  made  fearftd  of  the  results  either  in  efficiency  or 
in  expense,  I  would  ask  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  until  time 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  what  has  been  done.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  evidence  is  incomplete  at  present,  and  no 
prophecy  will  change  the  final  verdict  of  experience. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  most  sincerely  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  who  have  worked  so  untiringly  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools,  the  large  body  of  worthy  teachers,  who  have  constantly 
co-operated  with  me  in  the  effort  to  meet  more  fully  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children,  and  the  many  citizens,  who  have  given  words 
of  appreciation  and  encouragement  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  E.  PARLIN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
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REPORT  OP  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Frank  E.  Parlin,  A.  M., 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: — At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Beale,  I  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  work  on  schoolhouses  during  the  past  year, 
together  with  a  recommendation: — 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  repairs  on  schoolhouses,  the  past ' 
year  witnessed  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  securing  better  and 
safer  heating  and  ventilating  conditions  for  otu*  old  buildings.  The 
presence  of  eight  hot  air  furnaces  in  the  basement  of  the  old  build- 
ings of  the  Webster  School,  with  their  accompanjring  danger  to  life 
and  health,  made  so*  strong  a  contrast  with  the  fireproof  building  and 
modem  heating  apparatus  of  the  new  addition,  that  a  beginning  was 
made  at  this  school  to  correct  an  evil  which  exists  in  a  large  number 
of  our  school  buildings.  By  removing  these  furnaces  and  the  instal- 
lation of  an  additional  boiler  it  was  possible  to  secure  for  the  old 
buildings  a  near  approach  to  the  ideal  ventilating  conditions  existing 
in  the  new  addition. 

For  the  forthcoming  year  I  would  respectftdly  suggest  that  this 
work,  so  well  begun,  should  continue,  and  plans  be  prepared  to 
secure  the  improvement  of  as  many  schoolhouses  from  the  stand- 
point of  safety  from  fire  as  is  possible.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  tinting 
of  classrooms,  the  renewing  of  floors  and  furniture,  and  other  work 
which  might  well  be  held  in  abeyance,  be  postponed,  and  the  money 
ordinarily  spent  for  these  purposes  be  applied  to  the  work  of  making 
these  necessary  and  vital  changes. 

Following  is  a  brief  statement  of  repairs  made  on  schoolhouses 
during  the  past  year: — 

Agassiz, — New  floors  in  three  class  and  dressing  rooms;  new 
shades;  roof  repaired  and  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

Boardman. — Classrooms  tinted. 

Ellis. — Concrete  chimney  caps;  slate  blackboards  repaired;  new 
stair  treads ;  classrooms  tinted. 

Fletcher. — Changed  ash  lift  and  protected  covers;  classrooms 
tinted. 

Gannett. — Painted  outside,  and  classrooms  tinted;   new  shades. 

Gore. — Tinted  two  classrooms  and  corridor. 
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Harvard. — Painted  outside. 

High. — Concrete  chimney  caps. 

Houghton. — Classrooms  tinted;  new  desks  and  irons  in  three 
assrooms. 

Kelley. — Granolithic  walk. 

Latin. — Repairs  in  gymnasium;    new  seats  and  desks. 

Lowell. — New  folding  gate;  new  shades. 

Merrill. — New  boiler  grate  and  setting. 

Morse. — Painted  inside;  new  boiler  tubes. 

Parker. — Painted  inside;    classrooms  tinted;    copper  conductor. 

Putnam. — New  stair  treads;    classrooms  tinted. 

Rindge. — Roof  and  conductors  repaired;   new  shades. 

Roberts. — New  fence;  new  shades;  new  treads;  classrooms 
ited;  painted  inside  and  outside. 

Russell. — Blackboards  repaired. 

Shepard. — Classrooms  tinted;  new  floors  in  two  rooms;  new 
ades. 

Sleeper. — Ash  hoist;  new  shades;  concrete  chimney  caps. 

Tarbell. — Classrooms  tinted. 

Taylor. — New  section  of  fence;   new  boiler  tubes. 

Wyman. — Classrooms  tinted. 

AU  Schools. — Setting  glass;  carpenter  repairs;  boilers  and 
maces  repaired. 

Boiler  changes  were  made  ia  the  following  schools  to  bring  the 
udliary  heaters  under  the  rules  of  the  boiler  inspection  department 
the  district  police — Ellis,  Felton,  Fletcher,  Harvard,  Houghton, 
elley,   Morse,   Parker  and  Wellington. 

Respectfully, 

JEREMIAH   F.  DOWNEY, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 
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FINANCES 
For  the  financial  year  from  April  1, 1910,  to  April  1, 1911 


Receipts 


Amount  received  from  the  tax  levy  xmder  the  City  Charter $524,687  96 

Revenue  received 10,822  26 

Total  amount  available  for  school  purposes  $535,510  21 

Expenditures 

Salaries  of  teachers,  all  schools $389,219  05 

General  expenses 18,339  83 

Text-books  and  supplies 27,791  75 

Physical  apparatus 1,448  27 

Care  and  repair  of  buildings 62,316  06 

Heat  and  light     22,466  40 

Transportation  of  pupils    : 327  00 

Support  of  truants 2,287  69 

Drinking  fountains 1,050  60 

Other  sdiool  expenses 1,390  96 

Transferred  for  repairs  to  the  Webster  School  building 8,346  80 

Tuition  of  Cambndge  pupils  in  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls    . . .  383  21 

Total  amotmt  expended   $635,366  62      • 

Balance  unexpended .* 143  59 
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Cost  of  Instruction  in  the  Day  Schools. 

Salaries  of  teachers,  superintendent,  supervisor,  agent,  clerks,  and  truant  officers. 


♦Number  of 

Number  of 

Average    Number 
of  PupUs  for 

in  Jime 

Cost 

Year 

Teachers  in 

PupUsin 

Total  Cost 

per 

December 

December 

Pupil 

1903 

428 

14.935 

14.397 

$349,179  80  . 

$24  25 

1904 

435 

15.075 

14.454 

356,406  89 

24  66 

1905 

447 

15.364 

14.606 

366.448  39 

25  09 

1906 

455 

15.475 

14.907 

377.343  02   , 

25  31 

1907 

460 

15.580 

14.957 

.      385.927  00 

25  80 

1908 

454 

16.019 

15.214 

374.000  99 

24  58 

1909 

457 

15.895 

15,465 

389.919  31 

25  21 

1910 

456 

15.633 

15,457 

391.398  56 

25  32 

Cost  of  the  Day  Schools. 

Cost  of  instruction,  of  text-books  and  supplies,  of  incidental  expenses,  of  the  care  of  truants,  of 
the  care  of  schoolhouses,  and  of  the  transportation  of  pupils. 


♦Number  of 

Number  of 

Average    Number 

of  Pupils  for 

Year  Ending 

in  June 

Cost 

Year 

Teachers  in 

Pupils  in 

Total  Cost 

per 

December 

December 

Pupa 

1903 

428 

14.935 

14.397 

$429,554  39 

$29  84 

1904 

435 

15,075 

14,454 

450.310  44 

31  15 

1905 

447 

15.364 

14.606 

462.412  09 

31  66 

1906 

455 

15.475 

14,907 

464.529  43 

31  16 

1907 

460 

15.580 

14.957 

488.636  18 

32  67 

1908 

454 

16.019 

15.214 

477.286  82' 

3137 

1909 

457 

15.895 

15.465 

489.712  68 

31  66 

1910 

456 

15.633 

15.457 

492.579  06 

3186 

♦  The  tuiassigned  teachers  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  teachers. 


Cost  of  Instruction  in  the  Evening  Schools. 


Year 

Drawing 

Industrial 

High 

Elementary 

Director 

Total 

1908 

$1,291  00 
1,249  00 
1.197  00 

$1,345  00 
1.300  00 
1,309  00 

1.649  00 
1.597  00 
1,586  00 

$7,574  00 
7,308  50 
7,062  00 

$11,859  00 

1909 

11,454  50 

1910 

$315  00 

11,468  00 

I 
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Cost  of  Instruction. 
From  April  1,  1910,  tx>  April  1,  1911. 


Schools  And  Officers 


Cost  of 
Instruction 


Average 
Number 
of  Pupils 


Cost 

per 

Pupil 


High  and  Latin  School   

Rindge  Manual  Training  School 

Training  School  (Teachers) 

Grammar  Schools  (Except  Training)   

Primary  Schools  (Except  Training)    

Kindergartens 

Fresh  Air  School 

Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Schools  . . 

Substitutes 

Directors  in  Drawing 

Directors  in  Music  

Directors  in  Physical  Education   

Teachers  of  Sewing 

Unassigned  Teachers 

Superintendent 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools 

Secretary  and  Agent 

Qerks 

Truant  Officers 

Porter 


Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  stmuner  ses- 
sions for  Harvard  Students 


$52,431  41 

31.739  02 

15,803  11 

146,748  40 

86,047  08 

19,249  74 

920  08 

2,923  00 

4,708  54 

2,850  00 

2,984  00 

2,141  92 

2,887  25 

4,264  50 

3,792  00 

1,350  00 

2.850  00 

2,254  26 

3,954  25 

700  00 

800  00 


994 
549 
807 
7.054 
5.321 
732 


$52  74 
57  81 

19  58 

20  80 
16  17 
26  29 


Total, 


1391,398  56 


15,457 


$25  32 


Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  Drawinp;  Schools $1,197  00 

Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  Industnal  School    1,309  00 

Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  High  School 1,585  00 

Cost  of  instruction  in  Evening  Elementary  Schools 7,062  00 

Salary  oi  Director  of  Evening  Schools 315  00 

Total < $11,468  00 

Cost  of  instruction  in  Vacation  Schools $1,423  00 
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TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  purchases,  expenditures  and 
distribution  of  books  and  supplies  during  the  school  year  1909-1910. 
It  is  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  agent,  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  in  a  series  of  reports  of  the  supply  department : — 


Stock  in  storeroom  July  1,  1909   $7,620  16 

Expended  from  the  appropriation    23,934  80 

V^ue  of  exchanges    275  06 


$31,830  02 

Distributed  to  schools,  officers,  etc $23,602  28 

Sold  for  cash 296  91 

r       23.799  19 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1910 $8,030  83 


The  purchases  and  expenditures  appear  in  detail  as  follows : — 

For  text-books $9,276  08 

Desk  and  reference  books 198  88 

Copy  books 417  68 

Apparatus  and  furnishings 1,172  21 

Diplomas,  $14.40;  printing,  $196.63 210  93 

Repairing  books,  $627.69;  tuning  pianos,  $39.60. .  667  09 

Expressage  and  labor    623  66 

Miscellaneous  supplies 11,744  34 

$24,209  86 

Less  the  value  of  exchanges   276  06 

$23,934  80 


The  net  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  is  as  follows : — 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1909 $7,620  16 

Bills  paid  by  City  Treasurer 23,934  80 

$31,664  96 

Stock  on  hand  July  1,  1910 $8,030  83 

Cash  paid  to  C5ity  Treasurer,  sales  and  damages  831  01 

^  8,861  84 

We  have  net.  cost  of  all  schools  and  officers    $22,693  12 

or  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $1,468.    The  average  — _ 

cost  per  pupil  for  twenty-six  years  is  $1,326. 
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The  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  text-books  and  supplies  since  the 
introduction  of  free  text-books  is  as  follows: — 


•       Year 

Cost  per  Pupil 

Year 

Cost  per  Pupil 

Year 

Cost  per  PupU 

1885 

$1,880 

1894 

$1,243 

1903 

$1,306 

1886 

1.170 

1895 

1.152 

1904 

1.468 

1887 

1.051 

1896 

1.436 

1905 

1.434 

1888 

1.068 

1897 

1.094 

1906 

1.476 

1889 

0.960 

1898 

1.268 

1907 

1.620 

1890 

1.334 

1899 

1.225 

1908 

1.443 

1891 

1.248 

1900 

1.740 

1909 

1.551 

1892 

1.149 

1901 

1.203 

1910 

1.468 

1893 

1.109 

1902 

1.400 



The  net  cost  of  each  grade  of  schools  for  text-books  and  supplies 
is  as  follows: — 


Net  Expense 


Cost  per  Pupil 


1910        1909        1908        1907        1900 


Latin  School 

English  High  School 

Manual  Training  School 

Training  School,  Teachers 

Grammar  Schools  

Mixed  Schools 

Primary  Schools    

Kindergartens 

Evening  Schools    

Vacation  Schools 

Special  Teachers  

Otecers  of  Board 

Miscellaneous    Expenses    (not 
chargeable  to  any  grade)   . . 

Less  profit  on  sales    


S977 

2.116 

4,766 

1.097 

3.636 

6.362 

2.272 

334 

478 

16 

HI 

172 


$2,044 
4.100 
8.633 
1.360 
1.148 
1.049 
0.701 
0.467 


333 
748 
198 
604 
267 
924 
606 
346 


349 
496 
077 
328 
128 
836 
444 
682 


136 
894 
723 
127 
316 
166 
684 
363 


$3,036 
4.426 
9.679 
1.126 
1.343 
0.981 
0.508 
0.494 


I. 


499  21 


$22,718  93 
26  81 


$22,693  12  $1,468 


$1,661 


$1,443 


$1,620  $1,476 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS 

Population  of  Cambridge 

1865 ' 29,112  1895 81.643 

1875 47.838  1905 97,434 

1885 59,660  1910 104,391 


School  Census 

Number  of  children   in  the  city  five  years  old  or  more,    but 
less  than  fifteen: — 

Number  of  children  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen,  boys  8,458;  girls 

8,586   17,044 

Number  in  public  schools  between  five  and  fifteen 12,966 

Nimiber  in  private  schools  between  five  and  fifteen 3,560 

Number  not  attending  school  between  five  and  fifteen 518 

Number  in  the  city  between  five  and  six 1 ,685 

Number  in  the  city  between  seven  and  fourteen,  boys,  6,009;  girls,  6,151. .  12,160 


Schools  and  Classrooms. 

aHigh  and  Latin  School 1  Classrooms  in  use 30 

— -    ■  •       -  '      -      '                        ••     "    15 

"     "    80 

••     *•    159 

••      ••    73 

"      "    16 

"      ••    4 

••      •• 3 

"     " 11 

"     " 31 


6Rindge  Manual  Training  School.     1 

cGrammar  Schools 5 

^/Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  .   14 

Primary  Schools 13 

Kindergartens    16 

Evening  Industrial  School   1 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 2 

Evening  High  School 1 

Evening  Elementary  Schools  ...     4 

Whole  number  of  Day  Schools 50 

Whole  number  of  classrooms  for  Day  Schools 373 

Whole  number  of  Evening  Schools 8 

Whole  number  of  classrooms  for  Evening  Schools 49 


a  This  school  occupies  two  buildings  and  has  assembly  halls,  libraries,  lecture  rooms,  recitation 
rooms,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  a  drawing  room  and  a  gymnasium. 

b  This  school  occupies  three  buildings  and  has  an  assembly  hall,  drawing  rooms,  recitation  rooms, 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and  rooms  for  various  kinds  of  shop  work. 

c  Pour  of  these  have  jusembly  halls. 

d  Nine  of  these  have  assembly  halls. 
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Number  of  Teachers  in  the  Day  Schools. 


High 

Rindge 

and 

Manual 

Primary 

Kinder- 

and 

Total 

Latin 

Training 

Schools 

SchooU 

gartens 

Special 

School* 

School 

Tcacherst 

1906 

50' 

22 

199 

143 

31 

10 

455 

1907 

51 

25 

199 

143 

31 

11 

460 

1908 

50 

24 

200 

141 

30 

9 

454 

1909 

47 

24 

204 

142 

30 

10  • 

457 

1910 

47 

24 

204 

136 

30 

15 

456 

*  The  unassigned  teachers  are  not  included. 

t  This  list  includes  the  directors  of  music,  drawing  and  physical  education,  and  the  teachers  of 
sewing  and  manual  training  in  the  elementary  schools. 


Attendance  at  all  the  Day  Schools. 

Year 

Number  of  PupUs 
Registered 

Average   Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

16,740 
16,803 
17,135 
17,431 
17,156 

14,907 
14,957 
15,214 
15,465 
15,457 

13,855 
13,878 
14,144 
14,414 
14,376 

92.9 
92.8 
92.9 
93.2 
93.0 

♦Attendance  at  the  English  High  School. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1906 

619 

570 

545 

95.8 

1907 

666 

594 

570 

95.9 

1908 

640 

584 

560 

95.8 

1909 

633 

552   . 

529 

95.7 

1910 

574 

516 

496 

96.1 

♦Attendance  at  the  Latin  School. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Belonging 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1906 

577 

530 

508 

95.8 

1907 

544 

489 

471 

96.3 

1908 

547 

506 

487 

96.2 

1909 

^     546 

500 

480 

95.9 

1910 

514 

478 

460 

96.3 

*  September  1.  1910.  the  English  High  School  and  the  Latin  School  were  united  under  the  name 
of  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School. 
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Attendance  at  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Bdonging 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Registered 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1906 

489 

440 

417 

94.7 

1907 

475 

428 

409 

95.6 

1908 

549 

489 

461 

94.2 

1909 

603 

538 

511 

95.0 

1910 

623 

549 

522 

94.9 

Attendance  at  the  Grammar  Schools. 


Year 

• 

Number  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Per  cent 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

7,412 
7,869 
7,909 
8,191 
8,254 

6,887 
7.192 
7,283 
7,500 
7.569 

6.508 
6,783 
6,892 
7,124 
7.142 

94.5 
94.3 
94.6 
94.9 
94.3 

Attendance  at  the  Primary  Schools. 


Year 

Number  of  Pupils 
Registered 

Average  Number 
Bdonging 

Attendance 

Per  cent 
of  Attendance 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

6.682 
6.324 
6.562 
6.409 
6.230 

5.738 
5,551 
5.653 
5,610 
5,613 

5,273 
5.092 
5.171 
5.148 
5.162 

91.9 
91.7 
91.5 
91.7 
92.0 

Attendance  at  the  Kindergartens. 


Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 

Per  cent 

Year 

Registered 

Attendance 

of  Attendance 

1906 

961 

742 

604 

81.3 

1907 

925 

703 

553 

78.7 

1908 

928 

699 

573 

81.9 

1909 

1.049 

765 

622 

81.3 

1910 

961 

732 

594 

81.1 
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Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  of  the  High  and  Latin 

School. 


Year 

Boys 

Average  Age 

GirU 

Average  Age 

1910 

100 

14  years  6  months 

338 

14  years  8  months 

^Number  of  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  English  High  School. 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

1906 
1907 
]1908 
1909 
1910 

7 

11 

7 

5 

17  years    7  months 
19  years    1  month 
17  years  10  months 
17  years'   9  months 

67 
108 
67 
80 
78 

18  years  5  months 
18  years  7  months 
18  years  3  months 
18  years  6  months 
18  years  6  months 

^Number  of  Pupils  Graduated  from  thb  Latin  School. 


Year 

Boys 

Average  Age 

Girls 

Average  Age 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

27 
22 
27 
18 
18 

18  years    6  months 
18  years  11  months 
18  years    8  months 
18  years  11  months 
18  years    7  months 

32 
35 
35 
25 
31 

18  years    8  months 
18  years    4  months 
18  years    8  months 
18  years    9  months 
18  years  10  months 

Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  to  the  Lowest  Grade  of  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School,  with  the  Number  of  Graduates. 


Year 

Admitted 

Average  Age 

Graduated 

Average  Age 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

167 
203 
205 
208 
219 

14  years  11  months 

15  years    0  months 
15  years    0  months 

14  years    9  months 

15  years    2  months 

45 
33 
51 
71 
68 

18  years  9  months 

19  years  0  months 
18  years  8  months 
18  years  9  months 
18  years  1  month 

*  September  1, 1910.  the  English  High  School  and  the  Latin  School  were  united  under  the  name  of 
the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin  Schopl. 
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Number  of  Pupils  Graduated  from  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 


Year 

SchooU 

Average  Age 

Primary 
SchooU 

Average  Age 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

713 
735 
753 
756 
831 

14  years  9  months 
14  years  9  months 
14  years  9  months 
14  years  9  months 
14  years  9  months 

1,609 
1.467 
1.543 
1.516 
1.496 

9  years  5  months 
9  years  5  months 
9  years  6  months 
9  years  5  months 
9  years  4  months 

Length  of  Time  in  Completing  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 


Year 

In  4  3rear8 

In  5  years 

In  6  year* 

In  7  years  or  more 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

7  pdr  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

27  per  cent 
27  per  cent 
24  per  cent 
21  per  cent 
26  per  cent 

51  per  cent 
50  per  cent 

52  per  cent 
54  per  cent 
52  per  cent 

16  per  cent 

17  per  cent 
1,7  per  cent 
19  per  cent 
16  per  cent 

Length  of  Time  in  Completing  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Primary  Schools. 


Year 

In  less  than 
3  years 

In  3.  years 

In  3|  years 

In  4  years 

In  4i  years 
or  more 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

5  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

5  per  cent 
4  per  cent 
4  per  cent 

58  per  cent 
61  per  cent 

64  per  cent 
61  per  cent 

65  per  cent 

4  per  cent 
3  per  cent 

3  per  cent 

4  per  cent 
3  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
23  per  cent 
22  per  cent 
22  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

9  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
9  per  cent 
8  per  cent 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  High  and  Latin  School,  December,  1910. 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Fourteenth 

31 
38 
56 
49 
111 

285 

30 
132 
171 
208 
344 
4 

889 

61 
170 
227 
257 
455 
4 

1.174 

.052 

Thirteenth 

.145 

Twelfth 

.193 

Eleventh 

.219 

Tenth    

.391 

Specials x . 

Totals  
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Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  December,  1910. 


Year 

Boys 

Percent 

Thirteenth 

119 
116 
130 
211 

576 

This  school  is  for  boys 
only.     It  became  a  part 
of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, January  1.  1899. 

.207 

Twelfth      

.201 

Eleventh    

.226 

Tenth  

.366 

Total 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  December,    1910. 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Ninth 

406 
499 
679 
763 
746 
869 

449 
481 
632 
665 
739 
802 

855 
980 
1,311 
1,418 
1.485 
1,671 

7,720 

.111 

Eighth 

.127 

Seventh  

.170 

Sixth   

.184 

Fifth    

.192 

Fourth 

.216 

Total 

3.962 

,_ 
3,758 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools,  December,  1910. 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Percent 

Third 

872 

1.004 

982 

844 
838 
866 

1,716 
1,842 
1.848 

5,406 

.317 

Second 

.341 

First 

.342 

Total  

2,858 

2,548 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  in  the  Kindergartens. 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number  of 
Teachers 

1906 

398 

402 

800 

31 

1907 

404 

376 

780 

31 

1908 

427 

440 

867 

30 

1909 

406 

390 

796 

30 

1910 

381 

376 

757 

30 
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SUMMARY. 
December,  1910. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  High  and  Latin  School   1,174 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School 576 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools   7,720 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools 6,406 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Kindergartens 757 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  December,  1910 15,633 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  December,  1909 15»895 

Decrease  of  pupils,  1910 262 

Decrease  of  pupils.  1909 124 

Increase  of  pupils,    1908 439 

Increase  of  pupils,    1907 105 

Increase  of  pupils,    1906 Ill 

Increase  of  pupils,    1905 289 

Increase  of  pupils,    1904 140 

Increase  of  pupils.    1903 188 

Increase  of  pupils.    1902 253 

Increase  of  pupils,    1901 62 


REMARKS  ON  THE  STATISTICS 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  day  schools  during  the 
school  year  ending  June  24,  1910,  was  17,156,  a  decrease  of  275  from 
the  previous  year;  the  average  number  belonging  was  15,457,  a  de- 
crease of  8;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  14,376,  a  decrease 
of  38.  The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  day  schools  in  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  was  15,895;  in  December,  1910,  15,633,  a  decrease  of  262. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  the  day  schools  for  the  financial 
year  from  April  1,  1910,  to  April  1,  1911,  which  includes  the  salaries 
of  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  agent,  secretary,  clerks  and  truant 
officers,  was  $391,398.56.  The  total  cost  of  the  day  schools,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  statutory  definition  of  the  support  of  schools, 
includes  the  cost  of  instruction,  text-books  and  supplies,  incidental 
expenses,  care  of  truants,  care  of  schoolhouses,  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
lightr  and  the  transportation  of  pupils,  was  $492,579.06. 

The  registration  in  all  the  evening  schools  from  October  10,  1910, 
to  March  24,  1911,  was  2,557,  and  the  average  attendance  was  981. 
The  total  cost  of  these  schools,  which  includes  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion, the  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies,  and  the  care  of  school- 
houses,  including  heat  and  light,  was  $15,283.94. 
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Number  of  Pupils  Registered  in  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  with  the 

Average  Attendance. 


1907-1908 

1908-1909 

1909-1910 

1910-1911 

Number  registered 

142 

77 

■7^ 

159 
79 

174 

Average  attendance 

70 

Number  of  Pupils  Registered  in  the  Evening  Industrial  School,  with  the 

Average  Attendance. 

1907-1908 

1908-1909 

1909-1910 

1910-1911 

Number  registered 

93 
67 

98 
56 

111 
59 

107 

Average  attendance 

61 

,    Number  of  Pupils  Registered  in  the  Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools, 
with  the  Average  Attendance. 


1907-1908 

1908-1909 

1909-1910 

1910-1911 

Number  regi 
Average  atte 

stered 

2,742 
1,123 

2,525 
1,047 

2,446 
952 

2,276 
860 

ndance 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Private  Schools  in  Cambridge,  including  those 
IN  THE  Parochial  Schools. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

4,100 

4,068 

4,227 

4,014 

4,128 

4,157 

Number  of  Age  and  Schooling  Certificates  Issued. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

666 
♦749 

851 
♦1,137 

868 
♦867 

636 
•538 

913 
•556 

870 
•285 

*  litued  to  minon  over  lixteen  jreart  of  age. 
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TABULAR  VIEW 
Teachers  in  Service  April  1,  1911 


Schools  and  Teachers 

Year 

Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 

Date  of 
Appoint* 

(Also  other  Courses) 

ment 

High  and  Latin  School 

Leslie  L.  Cleveland 

Head  Master 

Williams  College,  A.B. 

Jan.     1910 
Sept.    1907 

Chester  M.  Bliss 

Amherst  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Thomas  L.  Bramhall 

Harvard  University,  A.B. 
(Attended  King's  College) 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Sept.    1910 

George  H.  Cain 

Sept.    1909 

Joseph  A.  Coolidge 
Cecil  T.  Deny 

Mar.    1892 

Harvard  University,  A.B..  A.M. 
Amherst  College,  A.B. 

Oct.     1906 

Herbert  H.  Palmer 

Sept.    1909 

John  I.  Phinney 

Yale  University,  A.B. 

Dec.     1897 

Alfred  R.  Wightman 

Brown  Univ.,  A.M.  and  Harvard 

Univ..  Ph.D. 

Dec.     1905 

S.  Myrta  Abbott 

Normal  School  and  Boston  School 

of  Domestic  Science 

Sept.    1908 

Helen  M.  Albee* 

Radcliffe  CoUege.  A.B..  A.M. 

Sept.    1885 

Alice  C.  Baldwin 

Wellesley  College,  A.B. 

Sept.    1895 

Margaret  S.  Bradbury 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Jan.     1902 

Alice  M.  Brown 

Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

* 

(Special  Courses) 

Sept.    1910 

Isabel  S.  Burton 

(Private    schools    and    studied 

abroad) 

Sept.    1899 

Ethel  E.  Carr 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Sept.    1908 

Elise  H.  Carret 

Normal    Art    School.       (Special 

Courses) 

Sept.    1910 

Caroline  Qose 

C^ambridge  Training  School. 

(Special  Courses) 

Nov.    1874 

Bertha  L.  Orwell 

Boston  University,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Boston  Univ.,  A.B.   Radcliffe  Col- 

Jan.    1894 

Gertrude  H.  Crook 

lege,  A.M. 

Sept.    1896 

Mary  L.  Cxmningham 

Salem  Normal  School.     (Courses 

at  Radcliffe  College) 

Sept.    1900 

Grace  L.  Deering 

Maine  Seminary.  (Courses  abroad 

and  at  Radcliffe  CoUege) 
Radcliffe  College,  A.M.    Simmons 
College,  S.B. 

Feb.     1892 

Grace  E.  Dennett 

Sept.    1907 

Esther  S.  Dodge 

Boston  University,  A.B. 

Oct.     1897 

Caroline  Drew 

(Private   schools   and   studied 

abroad) 

Oct.     1888 

Elizabeth  J.  Fardy 

Boston  University,  A3. 

Oct.     1909 

Sara  L.  Fisher 

Smith  College,  A.B. 

Sept.    1910 

Elizabeth  B.  Flanders 

Framingham  Normal  School. 

(Courses  at  Radcliffe) 

Sept.    1905 

Florence  H.  French 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Nov.    1909 

Margaret  J.  Griffith 
Mary  C.  Hardy 
Elizabeth  L.  Iluling 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Sept.    1903 

Smith  College,  A.B. 

Dec.     1891 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Sept.    1905 

EUen  P.  Huling 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Sept.    1904 
Feb.     1911 

Sarah  W.  KeUy 
Henrietta  L.  Kilpatrick 

WeUeslgr  College.  A.B. 
Royal  university,  A.B. 

Sept.    1909 

Maud  A.  Lawson 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Sept.    1892 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  study  or  travel  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Coounittce. 
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Schools  and  Teachers 

Year 

Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 

Date  of 

(Also  other  Courses) 

ment 

High  and  Latin  School— Con. 

Henrietta  E.  Mclntire 

Raddiffe  College.  A.B..  A.M. 

Sept. 

1891 

Mary  Moulton 

(Attended    Wellesley    College    2 

years)  *3iW 

Sept. 

1890 

Louisa  P.  Parker 

Westfield  Normal  School. 

(Courses  at  Raddiffe  College) 

Mar. 

1881 

Helen  N.  Parsons 

Smith  CoUege,  A.B. 

Feb. 

1911 

Lillian  C.  Rogers 

Boston  University,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1893 

Ethel  V.  Sampson 

Raddiffe  College,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1899 

Caroline  A.  Sawyer 

Boston    Univ.,    A.B.      Raddiffe 

College.  A.M. 
Raddiffe  College,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1886 

Florence  W.  Smith 

Sept. 

1897 

Martha  R.  Smith 

Boston  Normal  School 

i^. 

1882 

Jennie  S.  Spring 
Delia  M.  Stickney 

Smith  CoUege.  A.B. 

1886 

Institute  of  Technology.  S.B. 

Sept. 

1888 

Annie  F.  Stratton 

Raddiffe  College.  A.B. 

Sept. 

1899 

Helen  A.  Taff 

Raddiffe  CoUege,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1910 

Mabel  D.  Watson 

Raddiffe  CoUege,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1901 

Elvena  Young 

Bates  CoUege,  A.B. 
Cambridge  Training  School 

Feb. 

1911 

Martha  L.  Babbitt 

Sec.  and  Lib. 

May 

1887 

Annie  S.  Dodge 

Sec.  and  Lib. 

Cambridge  Latin  School 

Dec 

1892 

School 

John  W.  Wood,  Jr. 
Myra  L  Ellis 

Head  Master 

Harvard  University,  S.B. 

Jan. 

1899 

Cambridge  Training  School. 
(Beriin  University) 

Feb. 

1878 

Helen  W.  Metcalf 

Mt.  Holyoke  CoUege.  A.B. 

Sept. 

1898 

Gertrude  B.  Rogers 

(Attended  Colby  CoUege  2  years). 

Tufts  CoUege  2  years,  A.B. 

Feb. 

1911 

Anna  R.  Ward 

Indiana  State  University 

Sept. 

1909 

Florence  Waugh 

RadcUffe  CoUege,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1907 

Ingolf  V.  Bockinann 

Norway  Technical  School     (At- 

tended Sloyd  schools) 

Feb. 

1911 

Otis  H.  BramhaU 

Harvard  University.  A.B. 

Apr. 

1908 

Winbum  S.  Cannell 

Tufts  CoUege.  A.B. 

Sept. 

1906 

Ernest  Cobb 

Tufts    CoUege.    Ph.B.      Harvard 

University,  A.M. 

Sept. 
Feb. 

1910 

James  F.  Conlin 
Ronald  F.  Davis 

Harvard  University.  A.B..  A.M. 

1905 

Mass.  Normal  Art  School. 

• 

(Spedal  Cotu-ses) 

Sept. 

1910 

J(>seph  B.  Davison 
Evan  W.  Griffiths 

Maiden  High  S  hool 

Apr. 

1909 

Harvard  University,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1903 

John  C.  Hall 
Edward  R.  Markham 

Boston  University,  S.B. 

Sept. 

1908 

Wesleyan  Academy.     (Courses  in 

Mech.  Engineering) 
Rindge  Manu^  Training  School 

Sept. 

1903 

Clarence  L.  Mosher 

S^t. 

1910 

Joseph  M.  Norton 
Leverett  L.  Preble 

Dartmouth  CoUege,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1899 

(Private  Instruction  and  Shop  ex- 

perience.)    (Special  Courses) 

Sept. 

1910 

Charles  H.  Richert 

Boston  Normal  Art  School 

Dec. 

1905 

Frederic  H.  Sawyer 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Sept. 

1908 

James  G.  Telfer 

Common  Schools 

Jime 
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Where  Graduated 

Date  of 

Is  and  Teachers 

Year 

Highest  Institution 

Appoint- 

(Also other  Courses) 

ment 

Iftanual  Training 

K)l — Continued 

Vare 

Cambridge    High    School.      (Me- 

chanical Courses) 

Aug.,    1888 

Harvard  University,  S.B. 

Sept.    1910 

Wiggin 

Bates  College,  A.B. 
Cambridge  Latin  School 

Sept.    1908 

Pike 

Secretary 

Sept.    1909 

School 

taldwin 

Principal 

Cambridge  High  School.   (Courses 
at  Harvard)  * 

Sept.    1882 

racy 

7 

Cambridge  High  School.      (Rad- 

cliffe  College,  3  years)               Oct.      1904 

:>.  Kclley 

6 

Boston  University,  A.B.                   Sept.    1908 

inehan 

5 

Trinity  CoU.,  Washington,  A.B.**     Sept.    1909 

Dawson 

4 

Bradford     Academy.          (Special 

Courses)                                    Sept.    1902t 

>.  NeUigan 

4-3 

(Attended  Salem  Normal  School)  **|  Dec.     1899 

arsons 

2 

Private  High  School.     (Attended' 

WeUesley  College)**                 iMar.    1891 
Cambridge  High  School.    Kinder-I 

tedman 

1 

garten  Training  School             May     1896 

an  School 

.  Karcher 

Principal 

Cambridge  High  School.    (Special 

Courses)*                                  May    1881 

.  Gould 

3 

Colby  Academy,  N.  H.     (Boston 

University,  2i  years)**              Oct.    1904 

.  Joslin 

2 

Northfield,  Vt.,  High  School           May     1891 

Casey 

2 

Salem  Normal  School**                     Sept.    1907 

2 

Framingham  Normal  School**          Sept.    1910 

raig 

1 

Kindergarten  Normal  School** 
North  Andover  High  School 

Sept.    1910 

Hake 

1 

Jan.     1892 

Jrooks 

1 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1910 

School 

Deehan 

Prin.    2 

Portland,    Me.,    Normal  School. 

(Special  Courses) 

Dec.     1893 

[cManama 

1 

Bridgewater  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1907 

ool 

Grover 

Master 

Adelphian     Academy.        Phillips 
Academy.      (Course  at  Har- 

iutchins 

9 

vard) 
Cambridge  High  School* 

Jan.     1879 
Sept.    1874 

Blake 

9 

Wheaton  Seminary                          Sept.    1894 

.  Bunker 

9 

Bridgewater  Normal  School            Nov.    1902 

Dy 

8 

Bridgewater  Normal  School.    (At- 

tended Chicago  University) 

Sept.    1906 

s.  Griswold 

8 

New  Britain  Normal  School 

Sept.    1894 

jriswold 

8 

Terryville  High  School 
Framingham  Normal  School 
(Attended    Keene.    N.H..    High 

Sept.    1893 

ates 

7 

Sept.    1909 

'^aulkner 

7 

School) 

Oct.     1887 

ed  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 
id  the  Wellington  Training  School, 
previous  to  this  and  resigned. 
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Schools  and  Teachers 


Year 


Whera  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 
(Also  other  Courses) 


Date  ol 

Appoint- 

ment 


Ellis  School— Continued 
Josephine  C.  Wyman 
Flora  C.  Ingraham 
Mary  A.  Stephenson 
Sarah  W.  Mendellt 

Ellen  J.  Hunt 

Felton  School 
C.  Florence  Smith 

Marcia  R.  Bowman 
Carrie  H.  Smith 
Eleanor  M.  Stevens 

Fletcher  School 
George  B.  Colesworthy 

Nellie  A.  Cobum 

Mary  N.  Flewelling 
Susan  L.  Senter 
Mary  B.  Cole 
Emma  G.  Wentworth 
Frances  E.  Higgins 
Gertrude  M.  Webster 

Mary  I.  Chapin 

Ehnira  F.  Hall 
Gertrude  M.  Baker 
Martha  B.  Perkins 
Marion  Prescott 
Eva  A.  Taylor 
Mabel  A.  Uauthier 
Hattie  A.  Thayer 

Gannett  School 

Mary  A.  Rady 

Gertrude  T.  Sullivan 
Margaret  F.  Sanderson 
Annie  M.  Billings 

Gore  School 

Mary  E.  Mulloney 

Minnie  A.  Doran 

Anastasia  R.  Peters 

Nora  E.  Reardon 
Mary  L.  Donovan 


Prin.    3 


Master 

9 

8 
7 
7-6 
6 
5 
5 


Prin.    1 

3 

2 

2-1 


Principal 

3 

3 

3 
2 


Farmington,  Me.,  Normal  School  Apr.  1903 

Providence  Normal  School  Oct.  1888 

Bridgewater  Normal  School  Sept.  1898 

Tabor      Academy.         (Attended 

Qi^incy  Training  School)  Feb.  1901 

Salem  Normal  School  June  1883 


Boston  Normal  School.    (Harvard 

Summer  School)  "^  Jan.  1888 

Framingham  Normal  Schoor         Sept.  1895 

Cambridge  High  School*  Jan.  1875 

Bangor.  Me..  Normal  School**         Oct.  1903 


Bowdoin  Collie.  A.B.    Harvard 

University,  A.B.  Sept.  1903 
Lowell  High  School.      (Attended 

Private  Seminary)  Sept.  1901 
Salem  Normal  Schoor  Oct.  1904 
Medwav  High  School  *  Sept.  1898 
Raddiflfe  College.  A.  B.*  Sept.  1906 
Salem  Normal  School  "^  Oct.  1902 
Cambridge  High  School  Sept.  1893t 
N.  H.  Training  School.  (Atten- 
ded Normal  School)  Apr.  1905 
(Attended    Indiana    Normal 

School)  Oct.  1904 

Cambridge  High  School*  May  1897t 

Radcliffe  College,  A.  B.  *  Sept.  1906 

Salem  Normal  School  Sept.  1904 

Cambridge  English  High  Schoor  Oct.  1898 

Cambridge  High  School  May  1886 

Salem  Normal  School  Dec.  1907 

Boston  Normal  School  Sept.  1896t 


Normal  School  and  School  of  Ex- 
pression. (Special  Courses) 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Salem  Normal  School 

Gushing  Academy.  (Attended 
Qmncy  Traimng  School) 


Cambridge  Training  School 

(Special  Courses)  Sept    1878 

Salem  Normal  School.      (Special 

Courses)**  Sept.    1895 

Newton  High  School.      (Special 

Coursesr  Oct.     1892 

Salem  Normal  School  Sept.    19O0 

Cambridge  English  High  School. 

(Sal^  Normal  Sch.,  2  yis.)*    I>ec.     1905 


Sept. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


1880 
1902 
1900 


May  1893 


*  Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 

*  Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School, 
t  Taught  previous  to  thit  and  resigned. 

On  leave  of  abaence  for  atudy  or  travel  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee. 
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Where  Graduated 

Diite  of 

Year 

HLehest  Institution 
(Also  otter  Coursci) 

AptKsiflt- 

mcnt 

khool— Cod  tinued 

e  L.  McElroy 

2 

Salem  Nomial  School 

May 

1888 

McHugh 

2 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Oct. 

1894 

Callahan 

I 

Salem  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1883 

e  L.  Dmneen 

1 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Dec. 

1908 

.Geary 

1 

Salem  NortTLal  School 

Jan. 

1909 

Hegaj-ty 

1 

Cobum,  Me.,  Classical  Institute. 

(Special  Courses) 

Sept. 

1896 

rd  School 

L,  MacGref  or 

Master 

Ricbmond,N.S., High  School.  (At- 

tended Hyaimis  Normal  Sch,) 
Wayland  High  School 

Sept, 

1906 

t  B.  Wellington 

9 

Sept. 

1868 

.  French 

9 

Cambridge  High  School.    (Special 

Cour^)* 

Sept. 

1872 

:  0.  Young 

E 

Fall  River  High  School 

Sept. 

1S83 

:  P.  McCusker 

B 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Sept. 

1907 

P.  O  Brien 

8 

Gloucester    High    School       (At- 

* 

tended  Boston  Normal  Sch.) 

Sept. 

1909 

BarUctt 

7 

Castine,     Me.,     Normal    School. 

(Special  Courses  at  Harvard) 

Sept. 

1800 

I,  Nash 

7 

Bates  College, Me.  (Special  Courses 

at  Tufts  and  Radchffe)          Dec. 

1902 

SulUvan 

7 

Framingham  Normal  School           Nov. 

1900 

Pabyan 

6 

Cambridge  High  School*                 Jan. 

1878 

,  Street 

6 

Westfield  Normal  School.       (At-! 

tended  Summer  Institute)        Sept, 

1889 

Parmenter 

6 

Cambridge   Latin  School       (At-, 
tended    Simuner    Normal 

School)  °                                     Sept. 

1898 

tM,  Feams 

5 

Salem  Normal  SchooP                     Mar. 

1897 

Lowell 

5 

Portland,  Me.»  Normal  School        Apr, 

1898 

E.  MacDonald 

4 

Salem  Normal  School*                    Jan, 

1900 

:.  Patterwn 

4 

Northampton  High  School.    (Col-l 

lege  work  at  Harvard) 
Salem  Normal  Sciiool 

Dec. 

1892 

a  L,  Setchell 

4 

Sept. 

1888t 

Lton  School 

.White 

Master 

Bridgewater  Nonnal  School 

Sept. 

1906 

E,  Townsendt 

Salem  Normal  School 

1900 

Fay 

9 

(Attended  WeUesley  CoUege)' 

Sept. 

1888 

L.  Kinsley 

8 

Boston  Normal  SchooF 

Sept, 

issst 

EUs 

7 

Hanover    Academy.       School   of 

Science,  Boston 

Oct. 

1886 

t  J.  Penney 

7^ 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Apr. 

1882] 

hepherd 
r  Penney 

6 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Sept. 

1882 

5 

Salem  Normal  School 

June 
Nov, 

1893 

le  F.  CaEahan 

5-4 

Salem  Normal  School* 

i9oa 

Beck  with 

4 

W^tfield  Normal  SrhooP 

Sept. 

1904  S 

Snow 

4 

Salem  Normal  SchooP 

Sept. 

1905 

1  A.  Tower 

3 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Dec. 

1870 

Burke 

3-2 

Salem  Normal  SchooP 

Sept. 

1885 

t  L.  Cosgrove 

2 

Boston  Normal  School 

Sept, 

1909 

M.  Alger 

1 

Cambridge  High  School* 

May 

1880 

e  M.  Doran 

1 

Salem  Normal  School* 

S^L 

1904 

tided  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 

nded  the  WclLin^Q  Training  School. 

gned  for  one  year  And  was  reappointed. 

eave  of  absence  (gt  study  or  travel  in  acoordance  with  tiM  RoIm  o£  tlie  SdooL  CQlBDBDfi»^l«. 

ifat  previotxm  to  Ihit  and  reiigned. 
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Where  Graduated 

Date  of 

Schools  and  Teachers 

Year 

Highest  Institution 

Appoint- 

(Also other  Courses) 

ment 

Kelley  School 

H.  Warren  Foss 

Master 

Colby  College.  Me..  A.B. 

Sept.    1904 

Catharine  A.  McLean 

9 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Oct.     1899 

Ethel  I.  Murch 

8 

Cambridge  English  High  School. 

(Summer  School)** 

Oct.     1899 

Enuna  J.  Houlahan 
Esther  D.  Paxil 

7 

Salem  Normal  School" 

Sept.    1903 

•7-6 

Boston  University.  A.B. " 

Oct.     1899 

EUen  A.  Kidder 

6 

(Teachers'  Courses  and  Summer 

Courses  at  Harvard)  ** 

Oct.     1890 

Carrie  L.  Power 

5 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Oct.     1899 

Maude  M.  Dutton 

5 

Bridgewater  Normal  School** 

Oct.     1899 

Mary  L.  Feeny 

4 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept    1907 

Margaret  B.  McCullough 

4 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1908 

Mary  E.  Regan 

4-3 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Oct.     1899 

Julia  M.  Horgan 
Mary  E.  Moran 

3 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1908 

3-2 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Oct.     1904 

Ellen  T.  Carroll 

2 

Kindergarten  Training  School  ** 
Framingham  Normal  School 

Sept.    1907 

Olive  L.  Cook 

1 

Apr.     1905 

Eva  G.  Oakes 

1 

Warren  High  School.     (Martha's 
Vineyard  Summer  School,  5 

years) 

Oct.     1898 

Lassell  School 

Frances  E.  Whoriskey 

Prin.    2 

Cambridge  Training  School 
Boston  Normal  School 

Apr.     1881 

Rose  V.  CoUier 

3 

Sept.    1888 

Elizabeth  B.  Ga,hm 

2-1 

Cambridge  High  School*               iSept.    1882 

Mary  B.  Whoriskey 

1 

Kindergarten  Training  School** 

Sept.    1896 

Lowell  School 

Eusebia  A.  Minard 

Prin.  3-2 

Truro,  N.  S.,  Normal  School 

Oct.     1893 

Cora  B.  Poole 

5^ 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Feb.    1906 

Agnes  J.  McElroy 

1 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Dec.    1891 

Merrill  School 

Louise  W.  Harris 

Principal 

Cambridge  High  School.    (Special 

Courses)* 

Jan.     1876 

Julia  M.  Davis 

3 

Baltimore  High  School.     (Mary- 
land Normal  School,  1  year)** 

May    1900 

Katharine  Pendergast 

3 

Warren  High  School** 

Sept.   1900 

Henriette  E.  de  Rochemont 

2 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Normal 

School 

Sept.   1894 

NeUie  F.  Walker 

2 

Kennebunk,    Me.,    High    School. 
(Attended  Com.  Collie) 

Sept.   1800 

Marion  B.  Magwire 

1 

Framingham  Normal  School** 
Salem  Normal  School** 

June  1804 
Sfipt   1003 

Gertrude  S.  Thayer 

1 

Morse  School 

Mary  A.  Townsend     * 

Master 

Farmington,  Me.,  Normal  School 

Apr.    1883 

Mary  E.  Towle 

9 

Westfield  Normal  School 

Feb.     1874 

Clintina  E.  Curtis 

8 

Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Normal  School 

Dec    1907 

Idia  J.  Holmes 

8-7 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School 

Sept  1805 
Feb.    1000 

Florence  E.  Hunter 

7 

Castleton,  Vt.,  Normal  School 

Anna  A.  O'Connell 

6 

Bridgewater  Normal  School** 

Sept.   1000 

Lucy  M.  Soul^ 

6-5 

Everett  High  School 

Sept   1803 

*  Attended  the  C«mbridge  Training  School. 

*  Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School. 
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Schools  and  Teachers 

Year 

Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 

Date  of 
Appoint- 

(Also other  Courses) 

ment 

Morse  School— Con. 

Elizabeth  H.  Richards 

5 

Robinson  Seminary,  N.  H.** 

Jan. 

1899 

Alice  £.  May 

4 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Oct. 

1893 

Mary  E.  Warren 

4 

Lawrence  Academy,  Groton 

Jan. 
Sept. 

1902 

Bertha  J.  Waldron 

3 

Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute 

1904 

Edith  M.  Carman 

3-2 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Dec. 

1904 

Elizabeth  J.  Baldwin 
Christina  R.  Denyven 

2 

Boston  Normal  Schoor 

Jan. 

1886 

1 

Bridgewater  Normal  Schoor 

.an. 

1888 

Grace  E.Lally 

1 

Boston  Normal  School** 

.an. 

1909 

Otis  School 

Luclla  M.  Marsh 

Principal 

Cambridge  High  School* 
Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Peb. 

1884 

Gertrude  H.  Glavin 

3 

Nov. 

1909 

Mai^garet   Sullivan 

3      ' 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Oct. 

1893 

.  ttlia  S.  Lewis 

2 

Pramingham  Normal  School  ° 

Nov. 

1909 

;  ulia  A.  Walsh 

2 

Salem  Normal  School" 

Sept. 

1910 

,  osephi  ne  M.  Doherty 

2-1 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Sept. 

1877 

'ranees  Allen 

1 

Cambridge  High  School* 
Boston  Normal  School** 

Jan. 

1873 

Anna  N.  Sullivan 

1 

Mar. 

1901 

Parker  School 

Mary  A.  Knowles 

Prin.    3 

Howe  High    School,    Billerica. 

3 

(Speoal  Courses) 

Sept. 

1897 

Mattie  S.  Cutting 

3 

(Attended    Worcester    Normal 

School) 

Oct. 

1898 

Helena  Lyons 

3-2 

Pramingham  Normal  School** 
Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept. 

1910 

Irene  M.  Fitzgerald 

2 

Sept. 

1909 

Rose  M.  OToole 

1 

Pitchburg  Normal  School.    (Post- 

graduate Course,  2  yrs.) 
Mt.  nolyoke  Sendnary.     Bridge- 

Jan. 

1910 

Agnes  Marchant 

1 

water  Normal  School.  (Spec- 

ial Courses)  ** 

Oct. 

1894 

Peabody  School 

H.  Herbert  Richardson 

Master 

Tufts  College,  A.B. 
Cambridge  High  School 
Potsdam.  N.  Y..  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1904 

Charlotte  A.  Ewell 

9 

Mar. 

1868 

Katherine  L.  Can- 

9 

Nov. 

1901 

Anna  P.  Bellows 

8 

Lancaster  Academy 

Sept. 

1889 

Alice  M.  Tufts 

8 

Salem  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1896 

Isadore  M.  Thompson 

7 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary** 
Cambridge   High   School.       (At- 

Sept. 

1904 

Susan  C.  Allison 

6 

tended  Boston  Normal  Sch.)** 

Sept. 

1889 

Bemice  E.  Bartlett 

fr-5 

Emerson  School  of  Oratory** 

Sept. 

1907 

Madeleine  Wood 

5 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1907 

Tina  M.  King 

4 

Bridgewater  Normal  School** 

Sept. 

1908 

Blanche  C.  Trefethen 

4 

Normal  Dept.   Robinson  Semin- 

ary° 

Mar. 

1895t 

Anna  H.  Welsh 

3 

(Attended   Wellesley    College,    2 

years)** 

Sept. 

1901 

Dora  Trefethen 

2 

Normal  Dept.   Robinson  Semin- 

Susan E.  Wyeth 

2 

ary** 
Cambndge  High  School 

Apr. 
Nlar. 

1899 
1869 

Clara  A.  Goodere 

1 

Pitchburg  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1910 

Edith  P.  Piilsford 

1 

Kindergarten  Training  School** 

1910 

*  Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 

*  Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School. 

t  Resigned  for  one  year  and  was  reappointed. 
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Where  Graduated 

Date  of 

Schools  and  Teachers 

Year 

Highest  Institution 

Appoint- 

(Also other  Courses) 

ment 

Putnam  School 

Frederick  B.  Thompson 

Master 

Teachers'    School    of    Science. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Teachers*    School    of    Science. 

Nov.    1804 

Maud  M.  Mixer 

9 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Sept.    1905 

Eliza  S.  Paddack 

9 

Nantucket  High  School 

Sept.    1880 

Sarah  M.  Grieves 

8 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Oct.     1882 

Margaret  F.  O'Keefe 

8 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Sept.    1900 

Harold  B.  Blazo 

8-7 

Harvard  University,  A.B. 

Sept.    1910 

Nellie  A.  Kerrigan 

7 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Oct     1904 

Annie  M.  R.  Sturtevant 

7 

Wellesley  College,  A.B.* 

Dec    1907 

Martha  Chishohn 

6 

Gloucester  Training  School 

Sept.   1906 

Anna  L.  P.  Collins 

6 

(Attended   Plymouth,    N.    H., 

Normal  School) 

Sept    1803 

Jane  E.  McKearin 
Minnie  F.  Wilson 

6 

Wellesley  College.  A.B. 
Salem  Normal  School 

Sept    1007 

5 

May    1000 

Mary  A.  Carmichael 

5-4 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Feb.     1880 

Elsie  H.  Cooter 

4 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Sept    1008 

Annie  A.  Trelegan 

4 

Salem  Normal  SchooP 

Dec    1801 

Reed  School 

Margaret  T.  Burke 

Prin.    2 

Salem  Normal  SchooP 

May    1886 

Alice  W.  Gaughan 

3 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Mar.    1011 

Clara  W.  Ruggli 

2 

Bridgewater    Normal    School. 

(Special  College  Courses)** 

Sept    1000 

Julia  A.  Robinson 

1 

High  School    (Special  Courses) 

Apr.     1886 

Roberts  School 

W.  Mortimer  Mac  Vicar 

Master 

Acadia  College.  N.  S..  A.M. 

Sept.   1000 

Sara  A.  Bailey 

9 

Caledonia  A^emy 

May    1884 

Caroline  M.  WilUams 

8 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Sept    1880 

Gertrude  A.  White 

8-7 

Radcliffe  College.  A.B. 

Sept    1006 

John  J.  Salmon 

7 

Holy  Cross  College.  A.B.    Clark 

University,  A.M. 

Sept   1010 

Ida  G.  Smith 

7 

(Attended  Pnvate  High  School) 

Jan.     1875 

Bessie  W.  C.  Fuller 

6 

(Vermont  Academy,  2  jrrs.     Hy- 

annis  Normal.  2  summers) 

S^t   1000 

Evelyn  B.  Kenney 

6 

Maine  Normal  School 

Nov.    1886 

Ada  M.  Litchfield 

6 

Boston  Normal  School* 

May    1801 

Mary  M.  Brigham 

5 

Winchendon  High  School 

Apr.    18B 
Nov.    1010 

Anna  E.  Lally 

5 

Framingham  Normal  School 
Salem  Normal  School 

Mary  E.  Quirk 

5 

Feb.    low 

Mary  P.  Blairt 

4 

(Attended  Park  CoUeee) 
Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Sept   18BS 

Elizabeth  M.  Breslin 

4 

Mar.   lOO 

Anna  E.  Dailey 

4 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Sept  1010 

Marjorie  H.  Lenox 

4 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Sept  1906    : 

Sarah  E.  Magum 

4 

Framingham  Nonnal  School* 

S^   1907 

Lucy  S.  Carter 

3 

Lowell  Normal  School 

A^  1910    1 

Russell  School 

Arthur  C.  Wadsworth 

Master 

Harvard   Univ.,   B.S.     Wooster, 

1 

Ohio.  Univ.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Sept  1897  1 

Mary  S.  Bingham 

9 

Salem  Nornud  School     (Special 

work  at  Raddiffe) 

Sept  ml 

*  Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 
'Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School. 
t  Ob  leave  of  absence  for  ttudy  or  travel  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  th^  School 
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Schools  and  Teachers 

Year 

Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 

Date  of 
Appoint- 

(Also other  Courses) 

ment 

Russell  School— Con. 

Louise  I.  MacWhinnie 

9-8 

Cambridge  Latin  School.    (Special 
work  at  Radcliffe  and  Boston 

Univ.  y 

Sept.    1903 

Fannie  P.  Browning 

8 

Fitchburg  High  School 

Sept.    1880 

Helen  M.  Westgate 

8-7 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Nov.    1909 

Ida  T.  Mahoney 
Adelaide  D.  Billings 

7 

Framingham  Normal  School** 

Apr.     1903 

6 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 
Mt.  Holyoke  College.  B. A.  * 

Sept.    1907t 

Faith  Foxcrof  t 

6 

Nov.    1905 

H.  Maud  Maclean 

5 

Univ.  of  New  Bnmswick,  B.A.® 

Mar.    1896 

Josephine  F.  Rowe 
Maiy  E.  Sullivan 

4 

Salem  Normal  School^ 

Mar.    1909 

3 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Feb.     1909 

Alice  V.  Connelly 

2        . 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1908 

Carrie  J.  Allison 

1 

Cambridge   High   School.      (Pri- 
vate School)  ** 

Sept.    1896 

Shepard  School 

Evelyn  J.  Lxx^ke 

Principal 

High  School.     (Attended  Boston 

Training  School) 

Jan.     1880 

AHce  M.  Gage 

7 

High  School    (ML' Holyoke  Col- 

lege. 2  y^akrs) 
Salem  Nomua  School 

Mar.    1899 

Mary  F.  Calnane 

6 

Dec.    1896 

Florence  M,  Dudley 

6 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Dec.     1897 

Dora  Leadbetter 

5 

Framingham  Normal  School. 

(Courses  at  Harvard) 

Sept.    1906 

Theresa  H.  Mahoney 

5 

Framingham  Normal  School** 
Salean  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1898 

Nettie  I.  Haff 

4 

Sept.    1906 

EliTAbethJ.  O'Keefe 
Anna  E.  Welch 

4 

Kindergarten  Training  School** 
Salem  Normal  School^ 

Oct.     1905 

4 

Sept.    1904 

Lillian  M.  Cuddy 

3 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Dec.     1904 

Ellen  T.  O'Keefe 

3 

Boston  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1903 

Sleeper  School 
Sarah  J.  Gunnison 

Principal 

Cambridge  High  School   (Special 

Courses)* 
Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1880 
Dec.  1902 

Mary  A.  Macldin 

6 

Melissa  M.  Lloyd 

6 

Charlestown  High  School.  (Special 

Courses) 

Sept.    1893t 

Evelyn  M.  Dormer 

4 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Dec.     1897 

Butdla  E.  L.  Conland 

3 

Randolph.  Vt..  Normal  School 

Dec.     1898 

Hdena  Murphy 

3-2 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Mar.    1908 

Mary  C.  Ward 

2 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Mar.    1911 

Mary  R.  Harrington 

1 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Oct.     1910 

TarbeU  School 

Josephine  Day 
MiUie  A.  Isaac 

Prin.    3 
3-2 

Farmineton.  Me.,  Normal  School** 
Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1897 
Sept.    1909 

Carrie  P.  Pierce 

2 

Gloucester  High  School.     (Salem 
Normal  School,  1  year.  Spec- 

ial Courses)  ** 

Oct.     1890 

Helene  M.  Seils 

1    . 

Salem  Normal  School** 

Sept.    1909 

*  Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  SchooL 

•  Attended  the  Wellinston  Training  School. 
tTftoght  previous  to  thit  and  rew^d. 
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Whei«  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 

Date  of 
Appoint- 

(Also other  Courses) 

ment 

Taylor  School 

Ella  R.  Avery 

Principal 

Cambridge  High  School.    (Special 

Courses) 
Salem  Normal  School* 

Apr. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

1881 1 
1898 

Mary  A.  Boland 

5 

Emma  M.  Goodwin 

5 

Parmington,  Me.,  Normal  School 
Salem  Normal  School 

1910 

Alice  G.  Dacey 

4 

Xto. 

1909 

Winifred  B.  GoodwiUie 

4 

Salem  Normal  School* 

1906 

Alice  V.  Carmichael 

3 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Mar. 

1906 

LiUian  W.  Davis 

3-2 

Maryland  Normal  School* 

Dec. 

1902 

Mary  A.  Maguire 
Emily  M.  Dowd 

2 

Lowell  Normal  School* 

Sept. 

1903 

2-1 

Lowell  Normal  School* 

Nov. 

1905 

Annie  A.  Rea 

1 

Castine,  Me.,  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1909 

Thomdike  School 

James  Dugan 
Harriet  A.  Townsend 

Master 

Amheist  Coll^je,  A.B. 
Framiiwjham  Normal  School 
Tilton  Seminary 

Sept. 

1910 

9 

1887 

Lydia  A.  Whitcher 
Ellen  M.  Plympton 

9-8 

Sept. 

1860 

8 

Salem  Normal  School 

S^t. 

1888t 

Mabel  A.  Short 

7 

Smith  College,  A.B.* 

Etec. 

1904 

Laura  S.  Westoott 

7 

Boston  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1884 

Jennie  W.  Cronin 
Lillian  H.  Kenney 

6 

Boston  Normal  School* 

Gel 

1902 

6 

Salem  Normal  School  • 

Mar. 

1901 

Mary  E.  Bousquet 

6 

Salem  Normal  School* 

^- 

1909 

Grace  W.  Fletcher 

5 

Cambridge  High  School* 

1874 

Clare  M.  Sullivan 

4 

Salem  Normal  School*. 

Sept. 

1910 

Gertrude  R.  O'Hara 

4 

Salem  Normal  School* 

o<5. 

1910 

Ethel  M.  MacLeod 

4 

RaddiflFe  College.  A.B.* 

Mar. 

1906 

Webster  School 

John  D.  Billings 

Master 

Bridgewater    Normal   School. 
Boston  Sloyd  Training  School. 

Tufts  College,  A.M.    (Hono- 

rary) 

Sept. 

1872 

James  H.  Armstrong 

9 

Harvard  College,  A.M.     Bridge- 

water  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1909 

AHce  C.  Phinney 

9 

(Attended    Bridgewater    Normal 

School) 

Oct. 

1881 

Martha  N.  Hanson 

9 

(Attended  N.  H.  Normal  School) 

Mar. 

1890 

Ada  A.  BiUings 

8 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 
Cambridge  Training  School 

Sept. 

1889 

Charlotte  M.  Chase 

8 

Sept. 

1873 

Josephine  Hills 
Harriette  E.  Shepard 
Gertrude  B.  Duffy 

8 

Framingham  Normal  School 
Salem  Normal  School* 

Sept. 

1893 

8 

Odt. 

1890 

7 

Salem  Normal  School.     (English 

Courses  at  Harvard)  * 

Apr. 

1902 

Mary  E.  Murray 

7 

Cambridge  Latin  SchooL     (Rad- 

diffe  College,  lyear)* 
Gorham,  Me.,  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1908 

Nora  P.  Nason 

7 

Die. 

1906 

GUve  L.  Slater 

7 

Westfield  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1899 

Fanny  F.  Curtis 

6 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Mar. 

1806 

Minnie  V.  Reid 

6 

Boston  Normal  School* 

Sept. 

1888 

Edna  M.  Smith 

6 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Nov. 

1910 

Mabel  T.  Ashley 

5 

Framingham  Normal  School 

Sept 

1806 

*  Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 
**  Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School. 
t  TMOght  preyjout  to  this  and  resigned. 
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Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 

Date  of 
Appoint" 

(Also  other  Courses) 

ment 

Webster  School— Con. 

Marion  Beane 

5 

Mt.  Holyoke  College,  A.B. 

Sept. 

1911 

Alice  M.  Colbert 

5 

Boston  Normal  School* 

1909 

Honora  A.  Connell 

5 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Sept. 

1910 

Katharine  M.  Greene 

5 

Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Sept. 

1904 

Frances  T.  Haley 

6 

Bridgewater  Normal  Schoor 

Sept. 

1910 

Fanny  M.  Field 

4 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1909 

Gertrude  I.  Johnson 

4 

Worcester  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1901 

Gertrude  A.  Kenney 

4 

Bridgewater  Normal  School** 

Etec. 

1906 

Anna  G.  Scannell 

4 

Salem  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1905 

Wellington  School 

Herbert  H.  Bates 

Master 

Westfield  Normal  School 

Oct. 

1883 

Mary  I.  Vinton 

Supervisor 

Salem  Normal  School 

Mar. 

1881 

Mar:garet  Kidd 

Supervisor 

Cambridge  High  School* 
Farmington,  Me.,  Normal  School 

Sept. 

1880 

Came  H.  Stevens 

8 

Nov. 

1894 

Grace  F.  Chamberlain 

8 

Framingham  Normal  School 

Apr. 

1903 

Nina  L.  Kendall 

8^7 

Randolph,  Vt.,  Normal  School 
Raddiffe  College,  A-B.** 
Salem  Normal  School* 

Sept. 

1909 

Marion  B.  Alley 

7 

Sept. 

1909 

Eleanor  E.  O'Brien 

7 

Sept. 

1909 

Ellen  A.  Sullivan 

Clerk 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Sept. 

1905 

Annie  W.  Cooper 

Substitute 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Anna  F.  Moran 

Substitute 

Kindergarten  Training  School* 
Salem  Normal  Schoor 

Grace  I.  Nelligan 

Substitute 

Jennie  L.  Powell 
Ethel  M.  S.  Smith 

Substitute 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Substitute 

Kindergarten  Training  School* 

Training  Class 

. 

Willard  School 

Katharine  E.  Hayes 

Principal 

Framingham  Normal  Schoo) 

Sept. 

1902 

Lucy  F.  Chne 

3 

Kindergarten  Normal  School* 

Oct. 

1910 

Mary  E.  G.  Harrington 

3 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Apr. 

1881 

Eliza  D.  Watson 

3 

High  School.    (Course  at  Boston 

University) 
Bridgewater  Normal  School* 

Sept. 

1888t 

Annie  M.  Sands 

3-2 

Nov. 

1905 

Elizabeth  M.  Crowley 

2 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Dec. 

1901 

Katherine  M.  Lowell 

2 

High  School 

Sept. 

1868 

Grace  R.  Woodward 

2 

Cambridge  High  School* 
Gushing    Academy.       (Wellesley 
College.  2  years)* 

Oct. 

1874 

Agalena  Aldrich 

1 

fg': 

1901 

Mary  A.  Flynn 
Ella  F.  Gulfiver 

1 

Framingham  Normal  School 

1910 

1 

Eastern  Normal  School*  Me. 

Apr. 

1886 

Agnes  L.  Moran 

1 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Sept. 

1909 

Wyman  School 

Addie  M.  Bettinson 

Prin.    2 

Cambridge  High  School* 

Feb. 

1872 

Katherine  L.  Dolan 

2 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Nov. 

1898 

Genevieve  S.  Flint 

2-1 

Worcester  Normal  School* 

Nov. 

1892 

Mary  H.  Brooks 

1 

Bridgewater  Normal  School* 

S^t. 

1898 

Jennie  B.  Ross 

1 

Salem  Normal  School* 

Sept. 

1903 

Ftesh  Air  School 

Anna  P.  Butler 

Principal 

Trinity  ColL,  Washington,  A.B.* 

Sept. 

1909 

*  Attended  the  Cambridge  Training  School. 

*  Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School, 
t  Taught  previotM  to  this  and  i 
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Schools  and  Teachers 


Year 


Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 
(Also  other  Courses) 


Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment 


KINDERGARTENS 

Boardman 

Florence  Rice 

Dorothea  Cutler 

Corlett 

Annie  M.  Dodd 
Frances  W.  Roberts 

Gannett 

Carrie  E.  Shepherd 

Gore 

Selma  E.  Berthold 

Houghton 

Edith  L.  Lesley 
Olive  M.  Lesley 

Lowell 

Melinda  Gates 

MerriU 
Caroline  A.  Leighton 

Gertrude  L.  Bunton 

Parker 

Leonice  S.  Morse 
Ruth  L.  Pike 

Peabody 

Julia  L.  Frame 

Irene  L.  Phelps 

Shaw 
Harriette  E.  Ryan 

Ivy  M.  Ranney 

Sleeper 

Mabel  S.  Adams 

Taylor 

Mary  F.  Leland 
Anna  D.  Francis  « 

Wellington 
Gertrude  M.  Gove 
Carita  B.  Dickson 


Head  Kind. 
Asst. 


Head  Kind. 

Asst. 


Head  Kind. 
Head  Kind. 


Head  Kind. 
Asst. 


Head  Kind. 

Head  Kind. 
Asst. 


Head  Kind. 
Asst. 


Head  Kind. 
Asst. 

Head  Kind. 
Asst. 

Head  Kind. 


Head  Kind. 
Asst. 


Head  Kind. 
Asst. 


Kindergarten     Training     School 

(Raddiffe  College,  2  years) 
Kindergarten  Training  Schodl" 


Kindergarten  Training  School 
Kindergarten  Training  School 


Kindergarten  Training  School. 
(Special  Courses) 

Kindergarten  Training  School 


Kindergarten  Training  School 
Kindergarten  Training  School 


Kindergarten  Training  School  . 
(Berlitz  School) 

Kindergarten   Training   School. 

(Special  Courses) 
Kindergarten  Training  School^ 


Kindergarten  Training  School 
Kindergarten  Training  School  ° 


Kindergarten  Training  School. 

(PoBt-gradtiate  Courses) 
Kindergarten  Training  School^ 


Kindergarten  Training  School. 

(Post-graduate  Courses) 
Kindergarten  Training  School^ 


Kindergarten  Training  School 


Kindergarten  Training  School 
Eondergarten  Training  School" 


Kindergarten  Training  School 
Kindergarten  Training  School 


Sept, 
Sept. 


1909 


1897 
1905 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Mar. 


1897 
1889 


1897 
1899 


Sept.    1889 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Dec 
Sept. 


Nov. 
Apr. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Mar. 
Jan. 


1896 
1910 


1897 
1909 


1898 
1904 


1889 
1906 


1906 


May 
Apr. 


1893 
1907 


"Attended  the  Wellington  Tnining  School. 
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Schools  and  Teachers 


Year 


Where  Graduated 
Highest  Institution 
(Also  other  Courses) 


Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment 


Wlllard  A.  M. 
Alice  V.  Mclntiret 
Marion  L.  Akerman 
Helen  N.  Hicks 

Willard  P.  M. 

Jennie  S.  Clough 
Eva  C.  Katon 

Wynuui 
Clara  A.  Hall 

Louise  M.  Clark 

Mtudc 
John  B.  Whoriskey 

Annie  R.  Hooper 

]>rawi]ig 

Peter  Roos 

Luda  N.  Jennison 

Physical  Education 

Ernst  Hermann 

Manual  Training 

Jennie  M.  Cilley 

Guido  L.  Carpi 

Lester  W.  Ladd 
Harold  E.  Mason 

Abraham  M.  Schoenfeld 


Head  Kind. 
Act.  Head  K. 
Asst. 


Head  Kind. 
Asst. 


Head  Kind. 

Asst. 

Director 


Director 
Asst. 

Director 

Ele.  Grades 

Ele.  Grades 

Ele.  Grades 
Ele.  Grades 

Ele.  Grades 


Kindergarten  Training  School  Sept.  1897 

Kindergarten  Training  School  Apr.  1900 

Kindergarten  Training  Schoor  Sqpt  1910 

Kindergarten  Training  School  Sept.  1897 

Kindei:garten  Training  School  D^,  1903 


Kindergarten  Training  School. 

(Special  Courses)  May    1892 

Kindei:garten  Training  School"       Sept.    1910 


(Special  Courses  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music)  Feb.     1911 

Robinson   Seminary.      (Attended 

Boston  Conserv.  of  Music)     Jan.     1907 

(Courses  in  Sweden  and  in  the 

Boston  Normal  Art  School)     Oct.     1896 
Worcester  Normal  School.  Boston 

Normal  Art  School  Dec.     1893 

German  College.    Boston  Normal 

School  of  Gymnastics  Sept.    1910 

Maine   Normal   School.      Boston 

Sloyd  Training  School  Sept.    1909 

Boston  Normal  Art  School. 

(Special  Courses)  Sept.    1910 

Harvard  University.  B.A.S.  Sept.    1910 

Lester  Academy.     (Tufts  College 

3J  yrs.)  Apr.     1910 

Rindge  Manual  Training  School. 

(Harvard  University,  2  yrs.)     Sept.    1910 


*  Attended  the  Wellington  Training  School. 

t  On  leave  of  absence  tor  study  or  travel  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee. 
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Tabular  View — Concluded. 

Teachers  of  Sewing  Ames  Gordon,  Director 

Katharine  A.  Btirke 
Nancy  T.  Dawe 
Maude  E.  Delorme 
Alice  H.  Nay 

Permanent  Substitute Mary  A.  Driscoll 

Master  Emeritus,  Latin  School William  F.  Bradbury 

Master  Emeritus,  Thomdike  School Ruel  H.  Fletcher 

Unassigned  Teachers: 

High  School Emma  A,  Scudder 

Grammar  Schools Annie  B.  Josselyn 

Emily  R.  Pitkin 

Primary  Schools  Sally  N.  Chamberlain 

Ellen  A.  Cheney 

"  "         Georgianna  P.  Dutcher 

M.  EUzabeth  Evans 

"  "         Mary  M.  Gilman 

"  "         Ellen  N.  Leighton 

"  "         Frances  E.  Pendexter 

"  "         Mary  E.  Sawyer 

Abby  S.  Taylor 


Superintendent  of  Schools FRANK  E.  PARLIN 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools MARY  A.  LEWIS 

Secretary  and  Agent SANFORD  B.  HUBBARD 


Clerks Constantine  J.  Church 

Mary  A.  L.  Forrest 
Althea  B.  Frost 

Truant  Officers Lucian  S.  Cabot 

William  F.  Donovan 
WiUiam  H.  Porter 
Thomas  F.  Riley 

Porter John  H.  Lemon 
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CHANGES  IN  TEXT-BOOKS 

The  following  books  have  been  recommended  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  adopted  by  the  Board  during  the  year  from  April  1, 
1910,  to  April  1,   1911:— 

For  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  Holton's  Shop 
Mathematics. 

For  the  High  Schools.  Bailey's  Beginners*  Botany;  Bacon's 
Iin  Vaterland;  Da\'ison*s  Human  Body  and  Health,  Advanced; 
Moores'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  Myers'  The  Modem  Age;  Scud- 
der's  Historical  Biography  of  George  Washington;  Valdes'  Jose. 

For  the  Elementary  Schools.  Walton  and  Holmes'  Series 
of  Arithmetics. 

For  all  Schools.    Webster's  Series  of  Dictionaries. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

1911-1912 

Professor  Joseph  H.  Beale,  LL.D.,  President 

♦Professor  Joseph  H.  Beale,  29  Chauncy  Street 
Mr.  Fred  A.  McMenimen,  100  Winter  Street 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Reynolds,  229  Franklin  Street 

♦James  B.  Vallely,  Esq.,  9i  Roseland  Street 
Mrs.  Florence  Lee  Whitman,  23  Everett  Street 


Sanford  B.  Hubbard,  Secretary  and  Agent 


Regular  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  are  held  on  alternate 
Fridays,  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
Office,  City  Hall 
Frank  Edson  Parlin 3  Forest  Park 

Office  Hours 

Office  open:  From  8  o'clock  A.  M.  to  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  every 
week  day  except  Saturday;  Saturday,  from  8  o'clock  A.  M.  to  12 
o'clock  M. 

Superintendent's  hotirs:  Regularly  from  4  to  5  o'clock  P.  M., 
every  school  day  except  Wednesday.  Usually  from  8.30  to  9.30 
o'clock  A.  M. 


*  Elected  at  large. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


1911 


The  Winter  Term:    January  3  to  March  24 

The  Spring  Term:    April  3  to  June  23 

The  Fall  Term:    September  13  to  December  22 

1912 

The  Winter  Term:    January  2  to  March  29 
The  Spring  Term:    April  8  to  June  28 


SCHOOL  HOLIDAYS 

Coliunbus  Day,  the  twelfth  of  October;  Thanksgiving  Day,  with 
the  preceding  day  and  the  day  following;  the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary; Good  Friday;  the  nineteenth  of  April;  Memorial  Day;  the 
seventeenth  of  June;  and  in  addition  to  these,  for  the  high  schools. 
Commencement  Day  at  Harvard  College. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
REFBEtBNCE  DEFARTMBNT 

Thi«  book  i«  under  no  circumitJiDcet  to  be 
tflkeD  fram  tb«  Bundiitfl 

fntm  urn 

